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A FINE DAY IN THE STRAND. 


‘* Through the long Strand together let us stray.”——Gay’s Trivia. 


Our paper on Fleet Strect has 
given, we understand, great satis- 
faction to the readers of Rearna. 
Our informant’s name we purposely 
omit to mention; but fis letter 
was accompanied by a series of 
newspaper - cuttings from reviews, 
conceived in a strain so complimenta- 
ry and encomiastic, that we have had 
them bound up in Hayday’s best 
manner, imitating in this (however 
humbly) the noble example set us by 
the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, whose 
appetite for admiration was so ex- 
cessive, that he had bound, in fifteen 
quarto volumes, the whole catalogue 
of compliments that had ever been 
paid him in print, from his first start- 
ing in public life to the last day on 
which his hands could hold a news- 
paper, and deal oy with a 
pair of scissors. Each volume had 
its index and portrait, so that the 
whole composed a piece of delightful 
flattery, irresistibly pleasing (as we 
ourselves have found it) in moments 
when critics become sour,—a kind of 
corrective, or soda, to the acid of 
their temporary ill-nature. Law- 
rence imbibed but one; we have al- 
ways taken the two, and, after some 
apn, can recommend, with 
safety, all young authors to imitate 
our example, that is, take praise 
and censure as Gray took poetry and 
emg laying both pees for a re- 
ish, like bread and cheese. 

For this way of referring to our 
former lucubrations we have no pre- 
cedent, it is true ; but we like it all 
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the better for this. In these insipid 
days, when so much cold meat is 
heated anew, and served up as if for 
the first time, it is pleasant to deviate 
a little from the trodden-down path 
in which so many lose their way, 
turning, as is our wish, from carica- 
tures of private life, from one-sided 
scenes of present society, and most 
unfaithful pictures of the past, to 
some anecdote that is new and amus- 
ing, culled from a field of general 
information, or the stores of anti- 
quarian ardour; whether we throw 
light on the characters of celebrated 
men, or people, from times past, the 
London localities of to-day, giving an 
interest, both past and present, to 
scenes which thousands upon thou- 
sands are thronging daily,—streets 
crowded with curious and inquiring 
men, without the leisure requisite 
for research, but “quick to learn 
and wise to know,” and not unthank~ 
ful. 

When Mr. Leland Weever was 
last in town, we set out together 
from the Cock Tavern; and, “ step- 
ping westward,” as Wordsworth has 
it, with the full waterman’s cry of 
“Westward, ho!” we entered the 
Strand from under Temple Bar, and 
began a discourse about this interest- 
ing street and its several associations. 
We could not help commenting on 
the remark put by Addison into the 
mouth of Sir Roger de Coverley. 
“* He bade me observe,” says Addi- 
son, “ how thick the city was set 
with churches, and that there was 
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scarce a steeple on this side Temple 
Bar.” “Steeples and belfreys have 
grown up since; and such, indeed,” 
says Mr. Weever, “has been the 
growth of London westward, that, in 
striking, the other day, a centre with 
a pair of compasses, in Mr. Mogg’s 
large map of London, I found that 
Temple Bar was the most central 
point in all London ; in other words, 
that we had given the city a shove, 
as it were, altogether eastward.” 

“T am glad,” I said, “ that you 
have begun with the church, for I 
have something to say about the two 
churches in the Strand: a Radical 
member in the Commons remarking 
to me the other day, that these two 
churches were emblematic of the 
church and churchmen, ‘ They stand 
in the way of all improvement.’ 
* Nay,’ I said, ‘ the churches are put 
properly in your way by way of re- 
membrance, six days in the week, 
that there was a seventh set apart 
for holy thoughts and public wor- 
ship.’ 

“ The architecture of St. Clement’s, 
you will observe, Mr. Weever, is of 
a mongrel order. Wren commenced 
the present building, and Gibbs com- 
pleted it. Dr. Johnson was in the 
custom of walking past St. Dun- 
stan’s every Sunday, to take his fa- 
vourite seat in the north gallery of 
St. Clement’s Danes. Nat Lee, the 
dramatist, is buried in this church- 
yard ; as is Mountford, the player, of 
whom I shall have more to tell you 
by and by. 

“The church of St. Mary-le- 
Strand stands where stood in days of 
yore a famous May-pole, made more 
famous for its after-removal by the 
verse of Pope and the discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton. The heroes of the 
Dunciad are made to assemble in this 
locality, 


* Where the tall May-pole once o’erlooked 
the Strand, 

But now (so Anne and piety ordain) 

A church collects the saints of Drury 
Lane.’ 


This May-pole was taken down in 
1718, and given to Sir Isaac Newton, 
as a rest or stand for his large te- 
lescope. Pope has preserved its lo- 
cality in verse. You remember the 
exclamation of the witty Bramston,— 


* Where’s Troy, and where’s the May-pole 
in the Strand?’ 
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Matters of slender moment are soon 
forgotten, unless preserved in pretty 
amber or the imperishable verse of 
such a poet as Pope. 

“ Numbers were not introduced 
into the streets of London before the 
year 1763. Each house was pre- 
viously distinguished bya sign, which 
hung suspended like a lamp-iron 
over the footway. All these signs 
had, without question, some kind of 
primary propriety; ridiculous as 
many were, they had, though utterly 
unexplainable at the present day, a 
kind of heraldic signification, a family 
mark, or mystic allusion. Signs are 
now reserved for barbers, pawnbro- 
kers, and publicans. The Golden Ball 
in Pall Mall is one of the last sur- 
viving marks of an old, odd, but pic- 
turesque mode of distinguishing one 
house from another, and one shop 
from its next-door neighbour. 

“ One of the first-ascertained inha- 
bitants of the Strand was Peter of 
Savoy, uncle of Henry IIL., to whom 
that king, in the thirtieth year of his 
reign, ‘did grant all those houses 
upon the Thames which sometimes 
peggy to Briane de Irsula, or 

uisle, without the walls of his city of 
London, in the way or street called 
the Strand.’ 

“ The bishops were the next great 
dignitaries who had inns or houses in 
the Strand, connecting, as it were, 
the City with the king's palace at 
Westminster. ‘ Anciently,’ says Sel- 
den, in his Table-Talk, ‘ the noble- 
men lay within the City for safety 
and security; but the bishops’ houses 
were by the water-side, because they 
were held sacred persons, whom no- 
body would hurt.’ Stow enumerates 
no less than nine on the south side 
of the present Strand. 

“1. Exeter House, so called from 
the see of Exeter. ‘ The same,’ says 
Stow, ‘ hath since been called Paget 
House, because William Lord Paget 
enlarged and possessed it. Then 
Leycester House, because Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leycester, of late 
new built there; and now Essex 
House, of the Earl of Essex lodging 
there. Devereux Court and Essex 
Street denote the locality of the Lon- 
don Inn of the see of Exeter. 

“2. ‘ Ther,’ says Stow, ‘ was the 
Bishop of Bathe’s inn lately new 
built, for a great part thereof by the 


Lord Thomas Seymour, admiral; 
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which house came since to be possessed 
by the Earl of Arundel, and thereof 
called Arundel House. 

“ 3. ‘Ther was there a house be- 
longing to the Bishop of Llandaff. 

“4, *Ther was the Bishop of 
Chester’s (commonly called of Lich- 
field and Coventry) his inn or Lon- 
don lodging. 

“5, ‘And next unto it adjoining 
was the Bishop of Worcester’s inn. 

“6. * Past the Savoy, the next was 
sometime the Bishop of Carlisle's inn, 
which now belongeth to the Earl of 
Bedford, and is called Russell or 
Bedford House. 

“7, *Ther Durham House, built 
by Thomas Hatfielde, bishop of Dur- 
ham, who was made bishop of that 
see in the year 1345. 

“8, * Next beyond this Durham 
House is another great house, some- 
time belonging to the Bishop of Nor- 
wich, and was his London lodging, 
which now pertaineth to the 

“9. ‘Archbishop of York.’ 

“ The foregoing extracts from Stow 
exhibit the choice situations in the 
Strand acquired by some of the great 
dignitaries of the church, and the 
way in which the bishops were ousted 
from their inns at the Reformation, 
by the Dudleys and the Devereuxs, 
the great Lord Leicester and the 
great Lord Essex. 

“The first to set an example 
of rapacity in this respect was 
Henry VIIL, who, at Wolsey’s 
disgrace, robbed the see of York 
of its palace on the site of the pre- 
sent Whitehall. In the reign of his 
son and successor, the Protector So- 
merset copied the great example of 
his rapacious brother-in-law ; and the 
inns of Worcester, and Lichfield, and 
Coventry, were levelled to the ground, 
that the palace of the Protector might 
stand where they had stood. Then 
the Bishop of Carlisle gives way to 
the Earl of Bedford ; the Bishop of 
Bath to the Earl of Arundel; Dur- 
ham House is lent by the crown to 
Sir Walter Raleigh; and the inn of 
the Bishop of Norwich (enjoyed for a 
short time by the Archbishop of 
York) is politely possessed, and built 
upon by Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, ‘ till such time as he could find 
the archbishop a better.’ No bishop 
in the Middlesex part of London was 
left unmolested. Sir Christopher 
Hatton supplants the Bishop of Ely 
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in his inn at Holborn; while the 
Bishop of Winchester is allowed to 
remain among the stews and bear- 
baiters at Southwark, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury among the 
marshes and damps of Lambeth, sim- 
ply for no other reason than that no 
great court favourite was found to 
express a wish of possessing situations 
so uninviting. 

“ The Strand in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James must have 
beenan imposing street. The Thames, 
pure and unsullied, with gardens 
down to the water’s edge, was a stream 
such as we see it at Richmond. The 
Savoy was still standing, but turned 
to other than its original uses. So- 
merset Place, metamorphosed by 
name into Denmark House, was in- 
habited by Anne of Denmark, the 
queen of James I. Dudley and De- 
vereux, with their whole train of re- 
tainers, lord it in one place; while 
Howard and Russell exhibit no lack 
of cost and bravery at Arundel 
House and Bedford House. Lord 
Burleigh begins to build; his son, 
Sir Robert Cecil, and the Earl of 
Northampton, imitate his example ; 
and on the sites of Burleigh Street, 
Cecil Street, and the present North- 
umberland House, the town resi- 
dences of these great men exhibit 
their halls and porticoes, their garden 
fronts and gardens, their turrets and 
their towers. 

“ In the reign of Charles I., a Ca- 
tholic chapel is built by Inigo Jones, 
at Somerset House, for the use of 
Henrietta Maria; and a lath-and- 
plaster palace, called York House 
(on the site of the present Bucking- 
ham Street), raises its long line of 
front, to allow of ample room to the 
parade and expense of the haughty 
Villiers. 

“ At the Restoration, Clarendon 
resides for a time at Worcester 
House, while his own house is build- 
ing; but the Strand is altogether a 
deserted street. The Duke of Buck- 
ingham lives at Wallingford House 
(the present Admiralty), and the 
Duke of Albemarle at Whitehall ; 
Arundel House admits the newly 
formed Royal Society; Somerset 
House, royalty for the last time, in 
the person of Catherine of Braganza ; 
Burleigh House is converted into an 
Exchange ; and Salisbury House into 
the present Cecil Street. 
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“ The Strand is on the eve of be- 
coming a street of shopkeepers. Dur- 
ham House had long been a bazar 
for the milliner and toy-women to 
expose their wares, their petticoats 
and trinkets ; the whole street is to 
lose what Middleton, the dramatist, 
calls its ‘air of gentility, so remote 
from the handicraft scents of the 
City.” Troops of small tenements 
surround the remains of old Arundel 
House; Middle Rows arise of brick 
and plaster, the full-grown offspring 
of the low pent-house and stall. Coal- 
barges lie on their mud-banks before 
the garden-walls of Essex House ; 
and the wagon toils up Milford 
Lane with its load, so picturesquely 
described by Gay. Holywell Street 
becomes a receptacle for Jews; the 
more narrow parts, called in Ben 
Jonson “the streights i’ the Strand, 
a haunt for prostitutes and thieves.” 

The foregoing anecdotes were 
brought ew for this very paper 
by an excellent antiquary, a friend of 
Mr. Weever’s. We had read them 
over at the Cock Tavern before we 
started. Mr. Weever was much 
pleased with them. He said that 
they threw a clear light on the pro- 
gressive history of the Strand; ad- 
ding, “ Only, he should have told us 
that, in 1532, an act was passed for 
paving the street-way between Cha- 
ring Cross and Strand Cross (I pre- 
sume the site of the old May-pole), at 
the charge of the owners of the 
lands.” 

Before I detail at length the seve- 
ral anecdotes which occurred to us 
as we went along, it may be as well 
to premise, that these perambulations 
of ours afford no ignoble or unin- 
structive amusement. The poet Gay 
thought it worth his while to write a 
poem on the “ Art of Walking the 
Streets of London.” Sir Richard 
Blackmore would compose half an 
epic in seven journeys between the 
College of Physicians and St. Giles’s 
Pound ; the poet doctor “ wrote to 
the rumbling of his coach’s wheels ;” 
and Pope has told us,— 


“Oh! but a wit can study in the streets, 
And raise his mind above the mob he 
meets ;” 


while he owns, a little farther on, 
that 


‘** A hackney-coach may chance to spoil 
a thought, 
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And then a nodding beam, or pig of 
lead, 

God knows, may hurt the very ablest 
head.” 


However, it is with Pope we peram- 
bulate the Strand :— 


** As drives the storm at any door we 
knock, 

And house with Montaigne now, and now 
with Locke.” 


And this is as it ought to be, for 
Pope was born in the Strand, where 
his father was “a linendraper bold,” 
as all the world doth know, or ought 
to know. By the way, it is right to 
mention that the father of Charles 
Mathews, the late inimitable actor, 
was a bookseller in the Strand, and 
that the father of John Flaxman 
kept a small shop in the same street 
for the sale of plaster figures. Both 
Flaxman and Mathews were born 
in this street. 

As we stepped without the Bar, on 
the upper, or northern side of the 
street, my friend directed my atten- 
tion to a piece of information re- 
cently set up in front of the fish- 
monger’s shop, ay adjoining 
the Bar. here I read, in large 
letters, “ Established in the reign of 
King Henry VIII.” “ This is not 
only untrue,” I remarked, “ but un- 
likely. Very few fish-stalls were set 
up in the reign of Henry VIIL., for 
Billingsgate received, in Lord Mel- 
bourne’s words, ‘a heavy blow, and 
sore discouragement,’ in the down- 
fal of Friday and its fish, at the 
period of the Reformation. This,” I 
said, “ was, in all probability, one of 
the stalls belonging to the market in 
Butcher Row, a troop of small tene- 
ments that lay between Temple Bar 
and the back of St. Clement's. 
* Here,’ says Hatton, ‘is a good mar- 
ket for meat, and neare the Bar, for 
all kinds of poultry, Jish, and oilmen’s 
goods.’ This was in 1708, and, in 
1813, Butcher Row gave way to the 
improvements aot by Alder- 
man Pickett, and the present Pickett 
Street. ‘Our next meeting,’ says 
Boswell, ‘ was not till Saturday, June 
25, 1763, when, happening to dine at 
Clifton’s eating- house, in Butcher 
Row, I was surprised to see John- 
son come in, and take his seat at 
another table. Johnson and an Irish 
gentleman got into a dispute con- 
cerning the cause of some part of 
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mankind being black. ‘Why, sir,’ 
said Johnson, ‘it has been accounted 
for in three ways,’ &c. What the 
Irishman said is totally obliterated 
from my mind, but I remember that 
he became very warm and intem- 
perate in his expressions ; upon which 
Johnson rose, and quietly walked 
away. He had not observed that I 
was in the room.’” 

“‘ Wych Street derives its name,” 
said Mr. Weever, “from the Via de 
Aldwych, the old name of Drury 
Lane. You will see a good deal 
about it in Parton’s History of St. 
Giles’s,—a very ill-conceived, though 
carefully executed book. ‘ When 
Drury House was erected, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, by the 
grandfather of Elizabeth Drury, Dr. 
Donne’s young lady, and the subject 
of his Anniversarie, the Via de Ald- 
wych became known as the lane lead- 
ing past Drury House to St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields, otherwise Drury Lane.’ 
As the buildings increased westward, 
the termination of Drury Lane was 
led straight into the Strand, and the 
line leading from the lane into 
Butcher Row received its old desig- 
nation of Wych Street.” 

Still stepping westward, we con- 
tinue our course down the north 
side of the Strand, past St. Clement’s 
Charch, with his clocks set right, at 
the urgent solicitation of Punch, and 
enter Holywell Street, the Duck 
Lane and Monmouth Street of this 
part of London. 

“ This is a street,” said Mr. Wee- 
ver, “ which I both dislike and love; 
it is made up of old books and old 
clothes. I come here for the former, 
but they badger me for the latter; 
not so much now, it is true, as when 
I was your age. Here are too many 
Jews for my taste ; I suppose a kind 
of colony from Long Lane, Hounds- 
ditch, and St. Mary Axe,— 


‘Jews from St. Mary Axe for gain so 


wary, 
Who for old clothes would even axe St. 
Mary.’ 


‘A man that comes here as a 
stranger,’ says an old writer, ‘ would 
think there had been some great 
death of men and women here- 
abouts, he sees so many suits, and no 
men for them. Methinks, indeed, 
that they should be well affected to 
the Roman Church, for they lay up 
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and keep so many reliques.’ Gay, 
describing the markets of London, 
says, with great happiness of ex- 
pression,— 


‘Thames Street gives cheeses, Covent 
Garden fruits, 

Moorfields old books, and Monmouth 
Street old suits ; 

Hence may’st thou well supply the wants 
of life, 

Support thy family, and clothe thy wife.’ 


A man once made a bet to pass up 
and down this street in the middle 
of the day without a solicitation from 
a Jew either to buy or sell. His 
offer was at once accepted, and the 
sum named. He carried his point, 
for he carried an ink-born at his 
button-hole, and assumed the official 
air of a full-grown tax-gatherer. 
The Jews, in Queen Anne’s time, 
made an offer to the Lord Godolphin, 
then lord-treasurer, of 500,000/., if 
the Government would allow them to 
urchase the town of Brentford, with 
eave of settling there entirely, and 
with full privileges of trade. They 
would have made it a million, but 
Lord Godolphin would not favour 
such a proposition; he had no wish, 
he said, to offend two of the most 
powerful bodies in the nation, the 
clergy and the merchants. The first 
Jewish settlement in London was 
formed in Duke’s Place, Aldgate, in 
the year 1650, or thereabouts. The 
Jews would have failed in obtaining 
this to them important favour but 
for the hypocritical adroitness of 
Cromwell. They had offered 60,0007. 
for leave to acquire a settlement in 
London. This wasasum after Crom- 
well’s own heart, and he was anxious 
to close at once with the Jewish 
agents. This, however, he did not 
do, until he had called together a 
deputation from the London mer- 
chants and the London clergy; he 
heard all their reasons, applauded all, 
and abused the Jews. ‘But can you 
really be afraid,’ he came in with, 
‘that this mean, despised people 
should be able to prevail in trade 
and credit over the merchants of 
England, the noblest and most es- 
teemed merchants of the whole 
world?’ ‘This had the desired effect ; 
the clergy despised the scattered 
remnant, and the City merchants 
began to think the Jewish traders 
beneath their notice. The depu- 
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tation closed, and Cromwell was at 
liberty to grant what he desired to 
the Jews.” 

The Jewish stories of my friend 
detained us a considerable time in 
this street, nor did we let a book- 
stall pass unlooked at. He examined 
very carefully, I observed, a copy of 
Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle. “I 
never let,” he said, “a Baker’s Chro- 
nicle pass unexamined; I am in full 
expectation of meeting with Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s copy of this book.” 
My friend, I am glad to think, did 
not see the smile that played upon 
my lips, for I have since found out 
that he is really serious in his ex- 
pectation. 

On emerging from Holywell Street, 
I was glad to remind Mr. Weever of 
a passage in old Howes, wherein he 
tells us that, in May 1630, a string, 
or succession of fish-stalls standing 
in the Strand, over against Somerset 
House, were all of them broken down, 
“ Lest,” says Howes, “in short space 
they might grow from stalls to sheds, 
and thence to dwelling - houses.” 
“Our Middle Rows,” I remarked, 
“had grown up in this way; and, 
perhaps, our friend ‘ Established in 
the reign of King Henry VIII.’ was 
an owner of one of these broken- 
down fish-stalls.” 

At the corner of Catherine Street 
is a house, with a lion rampant in 
relief upon it. This belonged to the 
Red Lion Inn, a house of some noto- 
aT before the West-end hotels gave 
it the go-by, and thrust its figure- 
head into a stuccoed wall. Where 


** Catherine Street descends into the 
Strand,” 


executions occasionally occurred. 
James Hall, a murderer, was con- 
veyed on a hurdle from Newgate, 
and executed at the end of Catherine 
Street, in the Strand. His body was 
afterwards hung in chains at Shep- 
herd’s Bush, on the Acton Road. 
He was executed on the 14th of Sep- 
tember, 1741, at the hour of ten in 
the morning. 

Over against Catherine Street lived 
Jacob Tonson. He was born in 1656, 
and died in 1736, at the great age of 
eighty. His nephew and successor 
died at Barnes, about a month or so 
before him. His great-nephew, “the 
late amiable Mr. Tonson,” of John- 
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son’s Lives, died in 1767. Old Jacob, 
graced 


“ With two left legs and Judas-coloured 
hair,” 


lived, in Dryden’s time, at the Judge’s 
Head in Chaanety Lane. He gave 
up business in the year 1720. On 
his death-bed, he is reported to have 
said, ““I wish I had the world to 
begin again!” When asked why, 
“ Because,” he replied, “ I diol 
then have died worth a 100,000/., 
whereas now I die worth only 80,000/.” 
How strange a wish for a man at the 
age of eighty, and with 80,000/. to 
leave to no nearer a relative than a 
great-nephew ! 

Crossing Catherine Street, we came, 
as others come, to D’Oyley’s ware- 
house, at the corner of Wellington 
Street. “A d’oyley, or a camlet, 
_\ _ Gay, in his Trivia, “but a 
poor defence against the cold. You 
must buy a Witney broadcloth, and 
make it into a Joseph, or Wrap- 
rascal.” 

“ The English Opera House,” said 
Mr. Weever, “was built from the 
design of Mr. Beazley. I always 
encourage this theatre when it is 
open, for, a I hate operas, let 
me tell you, I dislike seeing our 
English singers set aside for these 
new conquerors of the Norman race.” 

Burleigh Street marks the site of 
Burleigh, or Cecil House, the town 
residence of the great Lord Burleigh. 
“ Burleigh House sometime belong- 
ed,” says Stow, “to the parson of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, but, in the 
reign of Edward VI., came, by com- 

sition, to Sir Thomas Palmer, 

night, who began to build the same, 
of brick and timber, very large and 
spacious; but of later times,” he adds, 
“it hath been more beautifully in- 
creased by the late Sir William 
Cecil, Baron Burleigh.” Thomas 
Cecil, the son and heir of old Lord 
Burleigh, was created, in 1605, Ear! 
of Exeter. Burleigh House then 
became Exeter House. Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, 
was living here in 1665. 

Exeter "Change was in existence 
in 1681, when Delaune drew up his 
view of London. He speaks of it as 
lately built. Who does not remem- 
ber the menagerie here, Mr. Cross 
himself, and his elephant Chuny ? 
Exeter ’Change (we describe it for 
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the sake of our younger readers) was 
a bazar, a sort of street under cover, 
or large, long room, with a row of 
shops, or stalls, on either hand, and 
a thoroughfare between them. The 
main foot thoroughfare of the Strand 
ran, on one side of the street, through 
this bazar, which was fitted up with 
walking-sticks and combs,— 


* And strung on twines combs dangle 
in your face,” 


implements for shaving, knives, scis- 
sors, watch-chains, and purses. 

“ Exeter Hall,” said Mr. Weever, 
“is a place of a very different de- 
scription from old Exeter "Change. 
Assignations were made in the 
*Change when first erected; we have 
in the Hall Anti-Slavery, and Anti- 
This-and-That meetings, with mu- 
sical festivals, attended by young 
ladies with bags of buns, and their 
mammas with oranges and apples, 
prepared to sit through a whole ses- 
sion of speaking. Husbands go to 
another Exchange, and brothers 
wheresoever inclination leads them. 
In Strype’s edition of Stow, both in 
his text and in his map, I find South- 
ampton Street described as Bedford 
Street. Arthur Maynwaring hired 
a house for charming Mrs. Oldfield, 
the actress, in this street. Here David 
Garrick had a house, before he moved 
to the Adelphi Terrace. Southamp- 
ton Street is so called out of com- 
pliment to Lady Rachel Russell, the 
wife of Lord William Russell, daugh- 
ter to the high-minded lord-trea- 
surer, Wriothesley, last Earl of South- 
ampton, and granddaughter to Shak- 
speare’s Lord Southampton. The 
present Bedford Street,” Mr. Weever 
added, “is called in Strype, ‘ Half- 
Moon Street.’ Ned Ward, in his 
London Spy, speaks of the Half-Moon 
Tavern in the Strand, towards Co- 
vent Garden. There is a house in 
Bedford Street with a stone let into 
its front emphatically inscribed, 
‘ This is Bedford Street,’ Hook added, 
when he saw it, ‘and no mistuke.’” 

Mr. Weever was purposely silent 
about the Bedford family and the 
adjoining Covent Garden, intending, 
he said, God willing, to do full justice 
to Covent Garden and its associations 
in a paper from his own pen. 

Heathcock Court, a little further 
on, has a curious shell canopy in 
front surrounding a yeritable heath- 
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cock. Long may this canopy re- 
main! “It is,” said Mr. Weever, 
“the last existing sign in London 
giving its name to a court.” The 
curious reader of Stow’s own Survey 
will recollect many instances of signs, 
suspended in front of courts, lending 
their names to the courts and streets 
they hung before. ‘ Conyhope Lane 
in the Poultry was so called,” says 
Stow, “from three conies hanging 
for a sign over a poulterer’s stall at 
the lane’s end.” 

Aubrey tells us that one of the 

t Denham’s freaks was, when a 
student of Lincoln’s Inn, the blotting 
out all the signs between Temple 
Bar and Charing Cross. The Mar- 
quess of Waterford and the Earl of 
Waldegrave were not originals. “ Ful- 
ler,” says Aubrey, “ would repeat to 
you forwards and backwards all the 
signs from Aldgate to Charing Cross.” 
Denham once set him a second les- 
son. 

Our attention was now arrested 
by a cobalt blue post on one side of 
the “ 'Thatcht Alley,” setting forth in 
very readable letters a fact hitherto 
unknown, that Nell Gwynn had a 
dairy up this court. “Nell,” said 
Mr. Weever, “has as many houses 
assigned to her as Oliver Cromwell, 
or as King John has palaces.” She 
lived at Drury Lane, in Pall Mall, at 
Fulham, and at Bagnigge Wells. 

New Exchange Court, near 
Thatched Alley, preserves a pleas- 
ing remembrance of the New Ex- 
change in the Strand. Immediately 
_— this court the New Ex- 
change, as it was called, was erected 
in the year 1608. This part of the 
Strand in Charles IL’s time was 
much frequented by country gentle- 
women. “ Where do these country- 
women lodge, I pray?” says Mrs. 
Loveit in Sir Foppling Flutter. To 
which Belinda sale, “Inthe Strand, 
over against the Exchange.” Upon 
which Pert, the waiting-woman, 
breaks in with, “ That place is never 
without a nest of em; they are al- 
ways as one goes by flaring in balco- 
nies or staring out of windows.” 

The New Exchange was taken 
down in 1737. Pepys frequented 
the place. “With my wife,” he 
says, “by coach to the New Ex- 
change to buy her some things, where 
we saw some new fashion petticoats 
of sarcenet, with a black broad lace 
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rinted round the bottom, and be- 
ore, very handsome, and my wife 
had a mind to one of them.” 

“ You know the common story of 
the White Milliner,” said Mr. Wee- 
ver ; “Douglas Jerrold wrote a cle- 
ver drama on this little incident pre- 
served by Pennant. 

“We are indebted to Mrs. Fur- 
nish in Otway’s Atheist,” added Mr. 
Weever, “ for preserving some of the 
cries in the upper walk of the New 
Exchange, ‘Gloves or ribands, sir? 
Very good gloves or ribands ; choice 
of fine essences.’ ” 

My companion had gone on with 
a very long series of stories about the 
New Exchange had I not by this 
time drawn him aside and given him 
a gentle push into a baker’s shop, 
No. 141, called Caldwell’s, and over 
against Coutts’. “ Here,” I said, 
“we may have the best of penny 
buns in Sens he prides himself, 
and properly too, on this the first 
heir of his invention. The compo- 
sition of a penny bun seems the sim- 
plest thi +2 imaginable, yet it is not 
so (here Mr. Weever, I observed, run 
his score up to threepence). Mr. 
Caldwell makes all his buns of the 
very finest flower, and sells on an 
ave from 750 to 1000 a-day.” 
Here Mr. Caldwell came in with his 
usual smiling face, from out his little 
sanctum at the back, bidding me good 
morning, and remarking (too truly, 
alas!) that he had not seen me for 
some time in my usual seat at the 
Scotch church in S——- Street. Be- 
fore I could assign any reason for 
this to Mr. Caldwell’s thinking neg- 
lect on my part, Mr. Weever began 
entering with some enthusiasm into 
the merits of the Scotch Church 
question ; of secession, non-intrusion, 
and twenty other important Presby- 
terian topics. Mr. Caldwell joined 
in, and stood up firmly, I was glad to 
see, for the mother church. I in the 
meantime took upon me to pay the 
little account we had run up for 
buns and pump-water, and then to 
remind Mr. Weever that he had 
better come some wet day and talk 
over these important points with Mr. 
Caldwell when more at leisure. 

Mr. Weever, I soon found, was a 
little nettled with me for this per- 
haps unnecessary picce of interfe- 
rence on my part. He, however, 
soon regained his usual good-humour, 
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and his stores of antiquarian know- 
ledge were as rich and ready as 
before. “ There is very little to tell,” 
he said, “about the south side of the 
Strand after you pass Bedford Street ; 
we had better hurry on, and, passing 
what was once called Porridge Island, 
cross over at the Golden Cross, car- 
rying on our stream of anecdote and 
association from No. 1 in the Strand. 
“What did you say to me as we 
stepped from under Temple Bar ? 


*** As drives the storm at any door I 
knock, 

And house with Montaigne now, and 
now with Locke.’ 


“ Northumberland House has two 
aliases, Northampton House and 
Suffolk House. Northampton House 
was erected in the reign of James I. 
by Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton, the son of Lord Surrey the 
poet, and uncle to Thomas Howard, 
earl of Suffolk, father to the in- 
famous Countess of Essex. North- 
poate died childless, and his house 
in the Strand, or, properly speaking, 
at Charing Cross, passed to the 
Suffolk family, and acquired in this 
way the name of Suffolk House. 
One of the Suffolk family married, in 
1642, Algernon Percy, earl of Nor- 
thumberland, when Suffolk House 
was transferred by marriage to the 
Northumberland family. ‘This Earl 
added a front towards the garden. 
The centre of the facade towards the 
Strand is of the age of James I. 
Northumberland House in 1708 
was inhabited by the proud Duke of 
Somerset. The history of the Sey- 
mours and the Smithsons you will 
find detailed in every common peer- 

e. 
“Tn Hartshorne Lane, now Nor- 
thumberland Street, Ben Jonson 
is said to have been born. Old 
Fuller could trace him when a child 
to his mother’s lodging in this lane. 
In Spur Alley, now Craven Street 
(how I abhor all these uncalled-for 
changes! ), Grinling Gibbons was born, 
the inimitable carver in wood, who 
could cut a block of lime-tree wood 
into a net of game, and so deceive 
you that you can fancy you saw the 
feathers of the birds flutter within 
the net that holds them. At No. 18 
in the Strand Charles Mathews, the 
comic actor, was born; his father 
was a ‘serious’ bookseller. The 
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house was taken down in 1833, and 
Mathews, in his too brief autobio- 
raphy, utters a sigh over its demo- 
ition. Hungerford Market was 
erected in the year 1680, and the 
first stone of the present building laid 
18th of June, 1831. Roake and 
Varty’s, at the corner of Villiers 
Street, is said to form a part of old 
York House, where Francis Bacon, 
Lord Bacon, was born. Old Aubrey 
tells a pleasant story of Bacon at this 
house. His lordship, being in York 
House garden looking on fishers as 
they were throwing their net, asked 
them what they would take for their 
draught. They answered so much, 
his lordship would offer them no 
more than so much. They drew up 
their net, and in it were only two or 
three little fishes. His lordship then 
told them it had been better for 
them to have taken his offer. They 
replied, ‘They hoped to have had a 
better draught.’ ‘Out, said his 
lordship, ‘ hope is a guod breakfast but 
an ill supper ! 

“Every well-whipped and un- 
whipped schoolboy, who has, or who 
has not, spent a holyday in London, 
knows of ‘Of’ Alley and the sur- 
rounding streets, commemorating the 
name of George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. Bassompierre, when 
on his first embassy to this country 
in 1626, speaks of the grand enter- 
tainment he received at what he calls 
in his Memoirs ‘ Jorshaux,’ meaning 
York House. Buckingham’s build- 
ing was a lath-and-plaster structure, 
a mere temporary erection. The 
beautiful water-gate by Inigo Jones, 
still standing at the bottom of Buck- 
ingham Street, may tell us what the 
building would have been. The last 
house on the right-hand side of 
Buckingham Street (facing the river) 
belonged to Pepys. There is a view 
of the then Pepysian library in the 
quarto edition af. epys’ Diary. The 
original house is no ease in exist- 
ence. Bad luck upon brick and 
mortar so sadly wanting in antiqua- 
rian endurance. 


“The original of Coutts’ Bank,” 
said Mr. Weever, “was a gold- 
smith’s business, conducted in 1692 
by Messrs. Middleton and Campbell.” 


Durham Yard and the black arch 
reminded Mr. Weever of the very 
eventful history of Durham House. 
“It was built,” he said, “by Thomas 
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Hatfield, made bishop of Durham 
in the year 1345. In the reign of 
Hen Il. Cuthbert Tunstall, the 
then bishop, ‘ conveyed the house,’ as 
Spelman tells us, ‘to the king in fee 
(convey the wise it call), when the 
king, in recompense thereof, granted 
to thesee of Durham Coldharborough 
and other houses in London. Ed- 
ward VI., in the second year of his 
reign, granted Durham House (for 
life, or till she was otherwise pro- 
vided for) to the Lady Elizabeth, his 
sister, afterwards Queen Elizabeth. 
Poor Tunstall was not allowed to 
settle long in this new locality. Ed- 
ward VI. granted Coldharborough 
to Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury. 
Queen Mary coming to the throne, 
and looking upon this gift as a piece 
of sacrilege, granted the reversion of 
Durham House to the see of Durham. 
Tunstall’s original conveyance was 
thus restored to the see of Durham, 
but it was the reversion only, for 
Tunstall, who, though he died in 
1559, the year of Queen Elizabeth’s 
accession, lived long enough to see 
the promised reversion set aside 
and Durham House remain as a kind 
of lodging-house in the possession of 
the crown. After a time Queen Eli- 
zabeth bestowed it upon Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Aubrey recollected Ra- 
leigh’s study in a little turret over- 
hanging the silver Thames. 

“On the death of Queen Elizabeth, 
Tobias Matthews, the then Bishop of 
Durham, put forth the claim of his 
see to their old town-house in the 
Strand. Sir Walter Raleigh op- 
posed his claim, but the king and 
council recognised the right of the 
see (Raleigh was then without a 
friend), and Durham House in the 
Strand was restored to the successors 
of Thomas Hatfield. What a his- 
tory of royal predilection and ca- 
price! 

“Ivy Bridge, on the west side of 
Salisbury Street, is one of the few 
_— in the Strand enumerated by 

tow. Cecil Street was built in 
1696, and Salisbury Street many 
years later. 

“ Beaufort Street commemorates 
old Worcester House in the Strand, 
and the creation of Henry, son of the 
loyal Marquess of Worcester, to be 
Duke of Beaufort, Old Russell, or 
Bedford House, formerly occupied 
the site of this street. The great 
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Lord Clarendon paid 500/. a-year 
for the use of Worcester House. 

“In Fountain Court lived and 
died that gentle enthusiast in his own 
art, the poet-painter William Blake. 
The account of Blake’s death-bed is 
one of the most pleasing yet painful 

ieces of biographical narrative in the 

nglish language. This Fountain 
Court was so called from a tavern 
close by, commemorated by Strype 
for its ‘curious old kitchen for dress- 
ing of meat, which, with the good 
wine there sold, makes it to be well 
resorted to.’” 

“ The Coal-hole Tavern,” I said to 
Mr. Weever, “is a place well worth 
seeing. The stout is considered good 
here.” He asked in what the cha- 
racter of the place consisted. I 
said, “ In its gin-and-water and glee- 
singing ; its comic songs and its clouds 
of smoke.” 

“ Down the Savoy steps,” said Mr. 
Weever, “ is the Savoy Chapel. Here 
old Gawain Douglas, bishop of Dun- 
keld, ‘ unkil to the Earl of Angus,’ and 
Virgil's first translator, lies buried. 
There is a monument in the church 
to Anne Killigrew, commemorated 
by Dryden in an ode for all ages. 
Her father was master of the Savoy 
and brother to ‘Tom Killigrew, who 
had the King’s Theatre at the Resto- 
ration. The ‘melancholy Cowley’ 
was a candidate for the mastership of 
this place; he is called in the State 
Poems ‘ Savoy missing Cowley.’” 

Before we crossed Wellington 
Street, Mr. Weever stopped me, 
and said, “Here, at the house, 
No. 132, lived Bathoe, and here, 
in 1740, he formed the first cir- 
culating library established in Lon- 
don. He received the first hint for 
this meritorious undertaking from 
Allan Ramsay the poet, who had 
conducted one in Edinburgh for many 
years with great success. The elder 
Cadell,” he said, “ was the apprentice 
of Andrew Millar. Our three great 
historians had Cadell for their pub- 
lisher : I allude to Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon.” 

Wright’s Hotel, over against Ca- 
therine Street, was formerly the 
Turk’s Head Coffee-house. There 
are several allusions to it in Boswell. 
Johnson occasionally supped here. 
“T encourage this house,” said John- 
son, “ for the mistress of it is a good 
civil woman, and has not much busi- 
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ness.” How completely Johnson has 
identified himself with London ! 

The Exhibition of Industrious Fleas 
next Somerset House reminded Mr. 
Weever of a somewhat similar ex- 
hibition in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
recorded by Stow in his Annales under 
the year 1576. One Mark Scaliot, 
a blacksmith, born in London, made, 
he says, for trial of workmanship, 
“ one hanging lock of iron, steel, and 
brass, a pipe key filed three-square 
with a pot upon the shaft, and the 
bow with two esses, all clean wrought 
and weighing but one grain of gold 
or wheat-corn. He made alsoa chain 
of gold of forty-three links, to the 
which chain the lock and key being 
fastened and put about a flea’s neck, 
she drew the same; all which lock, 
key, chain, and flea, weighed but one 
grain and a half.” 

Somerset House was built by Sir 
William Chambers in the early part 
of the reign of George III. He took 
down a better building than he erected 
in its stead. ‘“ You have seen,” he 
said, “an engraving of the chapel 
built here by Inigo Jones for Queen 
Henrietta Maria? Well, sir, this 
gave way to the present Somerset 
House. You recollect what Lord 
Burlington said when he thought of 
Inigo Jones's classic portico to St. 
Paul's falling before the pick-axe and 
powder of Sir Christopher Wren? 
* When the Jews saw the second 
temple, they reflected upon the first 
and wept.’ I was once under the 
vaults of Somerset House,” said Mr. 
Weever; “ there I saw the tombs of 
the French followers of Henrietta 
Maria who died in this country ; they 
have French inscriptions, and are in 
capital preservation. I thought when 
I saw them of the uwzorious Charles, 
and the dislike entertained by the 
English to the Catholic followers of 
his queen. These tombs awaken the 
history of an eventful chapter in the 
life of Charles. They are built into 
the wall. 

“Can you not fancy,” said Mr. 
Weever, as we stopped under the 
first archway of Somerset House, 
“Sir Joshua Reynolds walking along 
here with one of his glorious lectures 
under his arm, or perhaps his fare- 
well address to the students, who have 
gone in before him at that very door 
burning to hear their distinguished 
president? Can you not fancy Dr. 
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Johnson, rolling along there dressed 
in his chocolate-coloured coat, his 
large bushy wig, his coarse worsted 
stockings and ‘heavy - soled shoes ? 
He knocks at that door, and is to dine 
with the Academy at its annual din- 
ner. Fancy fifty years (what cannot 
Fancy do?), and there walks Sir 
Walter Scott, filling the office once 
held by Johnson ; he, too, is going to 
the Academy dinner. Fancy the 
fretful Barry coming from out that 
door in one of his usual moods, mut- 
tering bitter things against Reynolds, 
against himself, and against the whole 
Academy. You can fancy—I am sure 
I can—the boy Wilkie fresh from 
Scotland, with a Scotch look, and a 
Scotch dress, and a strong Scotch 
accent. You can fancy the boy 
Wilkie leaving his ‘ Blind Fiddler’ 
at that door for acceptance, resolute 
but fearful. Here’ went once, and 
often too, the rough and caustic 
Fuseli, the polite and polished Law- 
rence, the gentle Flaxman, with that 
weak little body of his, but all-glori- 
ous head, born to embellish art, but 
unfit for the rougher usages of the 
world. There you may fancy him 
followed by the penurious Nolle- 
kens, the demure-looking Bacon, the 
frank-spending, jovial-looking Chan- 
trey. 

“Under this archway” (and we 
stepped across to the antiquarian side 
of Somerset House), “ you may fancy 
Horace Walpole in lace and ruffles, 
accompanied by his curious counter- 
part Cole, making his way to the 
antiquaries’ apartments. There! they 
are admitted; and Watt, Woollaston, 
and Davy, knock at that very door 
and ascend the steps leading to the 
rooms of the Royal Society, where 
they mingle as living beings with the 
portraits of Wren, Halley, Flamstead, 
and Sir Isaac Newton.” 

This reverie of Mr. Weever'’s well 
over, which I allowed for the sake 
of letting a shower go by, we ventured 
from under the archway, and recom- 
menced our observations in the Strand. 
“ He was sorry,” he said, “ to see the 
Somerset Coffee - house shut up. 
You will find it,” said he, “ spoken 
of in Boswell. Strand Lane and 
Strand Bridge are mentioned by Stow, 
but he says nothing of the Roman 
Bath. At the corner house over 
— Strand Bridge, lived, in 1650, 
William Lilly the astrologer; Vin- 
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cent Wing the almanack - maker, 
whose existence is still perpetuated 
by the Stationers’ Company, addresses 
a letter in that year to his honoured 
friend, Mr. William Lilly, at this 
house. 

“ Here we are,” said Mr. Weever, 
“ at the depot of Dr. Anderson’s Scot- 
tish pills. You will recollect, no doubt, 
the story told by Sir Walter Scott of 
an old Sccttish laird, 2 bachelor and 
a humorist, wealthy, convivial, and 
hospitable, possessing withal the 
ee power of being able to per- 
suade his guests to take the medicine 
recommended for his own peculiar 
complaint. ‘ My friend,’ says Scott, 
‘ had a regular custom of swallowing 
every night in the world one of Dr. 
Anderson’s pills, for which reasons 
may be readily imagined. But it is 
not so easy to account for his insisting 
on every one of his guests taking the 
same medicine; and whether it was 
by way of patronising the medicine 
(which is in some sense a national 
receipt), or whether the mischievous 
old wag amused himself with an- 
ticipating the scenes of delicate em- 
barrassment, which the dispensation 
sometimes produced in the course of 
the night, I really cannot even guess. 
What is equally strange, he pressed 
this request with a sort of eloquence 
which succeeded with every guest. 
No man escaped, though there were 
few who did not make resistance. 
His powers of persuasion would have 
been invaluable to a minister of state. 
‘What! not one leetle Anderson to 
oblige your friend, your host, your 
entertainer? He had taken one him- 
self, he would take another if you 

leased. Surely what was good for 

is complaints must, of course, be 
beneficial to yours?’ It was in vain 
you pleaded your being perfectly 
well, your detesting the medicine, 
your being certain it would not agree 
with you; none of the apologies were 
received as valid. You might be 
warm, pathetic or sulky, fretful or 
patient, grave or serious, in testifying 
your repugnance, but you were 
equally a doomed man: escape was 
impossible. Your host was in his 
turn eloquent, authoritative, faceti- 
ous, argumentative, precatory, pa- 
thetic ; above all, pertinacious. No 
guest was known to escape the /eetle 
Anderson. The last time I experi- 
enced the laird’s hospitality, there 
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were present at the evening meal the 
following catalogue of guests. A 
Bond Street dandy of the most bril- 
liant water, drawn thither by the 
temptation of grouse -shooting; a 
writer from theneighbouring borough 
(the laird’s doer, I believe) ; two coun- 
try lairds, men of reserved and stiff 
habits ; three sheep-farmers, as stiff- 
necked and stubborn as their own 
haltered rams; and I, Malachi Mal- 
agrowther, not facile or obvious to 
persuasion. There was also the Es- 
culapius of the vicinity, one who 
gave, but elsewhere was never known 
to take medicine. All succumbed ; 
each took, after various degrees of 
resistance, according to his peculiar 
fashion, his own leetle Anderson. The 
doer took a brace. On the event I 
am silent. None had reason to con- 
gratulate himself on his com- 
plaisance.’” 

At the Strand Theatre that de- 
lightful actress, Fanny Kelly, gave 
her At Homes. In Surrey Street 
lived and died Congreve, the dramatic 
se In Norfolk Street lived Wil- 
iam Penn the Quaker, the brisk Dr. 
Birch, and, when in town, Sir Roger 
de Coverley. In Howard Street, 
before the door of charming Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, Mountfort the actor was 
stabbed in a jest by Captain Hill, a 
“ frolic drunkard,” in love with that 
delightful actress. He died the day 
after. Hill had fancied that Mrs. 
Bracegirdle was in love with Mount- 
fort, and that her rejection of his 
hand was attributable to a passion so 
unlikely, for Mountfort was a married 
man. Hill waylaid him on his way 
home, for he lived in Norfolk Street, 
and, urged on by Lord Mohun (Duke 
Hamilton’s Lord Mohun), killed in 
a drunken frolic a clever and un- 
offending men. 

Thestreets, severally called Howard, 
Surrey, Arundel, and Norfolk, pre- 
serve a pleasing recollection of old 
Arundel House. Here the Arundel 
marbles found a fit sanctuary, here 
Sully was lodged, and here Hollar 
found a home. Arundel House was 
taken down in 1678. No. 277 in the 
Strand, nearly opposite Norfolk 
Street, is a shop for the sale of thea- 
trical wigs. This was once Bat 
Pidgeon’s, the Bat immortalised in the 
Spectator. 

Passing Partington’s, of Bath bun 
notoriety, we arrivedat Milford Lane: 
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‘‘ Forth issuing from steep lanes the col. 
liers’ steeds 

Drag the black load; another cart suc- 
ceeds, 

Team follows team.”— Trivia. 


Of John Carte, at the Dial and 
Crown near Essex Street in the 
Strand, Peter the Great is said in 
1698 to have bought a famous geo- 
graphical clock, “ which tells what a 
clock it is in any part of the world, 
whether it be day or night.” The 
czar was in England in 1698, and I 
derive this fact from the English 
newspapers of that year. You may 
read a good deal about the Essex 
Head in Essex Street in Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson. It was kept in 
Johnson’s latter days by Samuel 
Greaves, an old servant of Thrale’s. 
Here in the last year of his life that 
clubbable man, Dr. Johnson, esta- 
blished a little evening club. “ The 
terms,” he says, “are lax and the 
expenses light. We meet thrice a- 
week, and he who misses forfeits 
twopence.” ‘The forfeit was found too 
light, and a member for every night 
of non-attendance incurred very soon 
after the heavier mulct of three- 


pence. 


We stood for some time before 
George’s Coffee-house in the Strand. 
Shenstone relates in his Letters that it 
was a common practice with Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole to frequent this tavern 
and listen unseen to the coffee-house 
criticism of oppositionists and friends, 
of poets and of pamphleteers. “The 

ple,” he adds, “ that were carrying 

rd Orford in effigy to behead him 
on Tower Hill, came into the box 
where he was accidentally at George’s 
to beg money of him among others.” 
“ Horace Walpole, in a ‘etter to 
Cole,” said Mr. Weever, “ is highly 
indignant at this story.” 

On looking down Devereux Court, 
I heard Mr. Weever utter a very 
heavy sigh over the Grecian Coffee- 
house, since March 1843 no longer 
in existence. We talked for some 
time about The Tatler, Steele dating 
all his learned letters from this once 
famous house. “I remember,” says 
Dr. King, in his Anecdotes, “ two 
gentlemen who were constant com- 
panions disputing one evening at the 
Grecian Coffee-house concerning the 
accent of a Greek word. This dis- 
pute was carried to such a length, 
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that the two friends thought proper 
to awe it = their swords ; 
for this purpose they ste into 
Betaent Court, “aie pa them 
(whose name, if I remember right, 
was Fitzgerald) was run through the 
body and died on the spot.” 
Strahan’s banking-house (No. 217) 
was once Mr. Snow’s, the same Mr. 
Snow commemorated by John Gay. 
Ben Jonson lodged for some time, as 
Aubrey had heard his uncle Danvers 
tell, “ at a comb-maker’s shop with- 
out Temple Bar.” Here is a comb- 
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maker’s shop to this day. Palsgrave 
Court I have spoken about before. 
You may read in Walpole’s Letters 
of Thanet Place and the curious paint- 
ing existing in what was once the 
Rose Tavern on this spot. Here the 
Tuftons, earls of Thanet, had their 
town-house, hence Thanet Place. 

“ To-morrow,” said Mr. Weever, 
as we stepped into one of Hansom’s 
cabs,— 


‘*« To-morrow to fresh fields and pastures 
new.” 
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Cuapter VII. 


THE CRIMP WAGON——MILITARY EPISODES. 


Tue covered wagon to which I was 
ordered to march was standing, as I 
have said, in the court-yard of the 
farm, with another dismal vehicle of 
the same kind hard byit. Each was 
pretty well filled with a crew of men, 
whom the atrocious crimp, who had 
seized upon me, had enlisted under 
the banners of the glorious Frederic ; 
and I could see by the lanterns of the 
sentinels, as they thrust me into the 
straw, a dozen dark figures huddled 
together in the horrible moving prison 
where I was now to be confined. A 
scream and a curse from my opposite 
neighbour shewed me that he was 
most likely wounded, as I myself 
was; and, during the whole of the 
wretched night, the moans and sobs 
of the poor fellows in similar cap- 
tivity kept up a continual, painful 
chorus, which effectually prevented 
my getting any relief from my ills in 
sleep. At midnight (as far as I could 
judge) the horses were put to the 
wagons, and the creaking, lumbering 
machines were put in motion. A 
couple of soldiers, strongly armed, 
sat on the outer bench of the cart, 
and their grim faces peered in with 


their lanterns every now and then 
through the canvass curtains, that 
they might count the number of their 
prisoners. The brutes were half 
drunk, and were singing love and 
war-songs, such as O Gretchen mein 
Taiibchen mein Herzenstrompet, Mein 
Kanon mein Heerpauk und meine 
Musket, Prinz Eugen der edle Ritter, 
and the like; their wild whoops and 
jodels making doleful discord with 
the groans of us captives within the 
wagons. Many a time afterwards 
have I heard these ditties sung on 
the march, or in the barrack-room, 
or round the fires as we lay out at 
night. 

I was not near so unhappy, in spite 
of all, as I had been on my first en- 
listing in Ireland. At least, thought 
I, if [ am degraded to be a private 
soldier, there will be no one of my 
acquaintance who will witness my 
shame, and that is the point which I 
have always cared for most. There 
will be no one tosay, “ There is young 
Redmond Barry, the descendant of 
the Barrys, the fashionable young 
blood of Dublin, pipeclaying his belt, 
and carrying his brown Bess.” In- 
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deed, but for that opinion of the 
world, with which it is necessary that 
every man of spirit should keep upon 
equal terms, I, for my part, would 
have always been contented with the 
humblest portion. Now here, to all 
intents and purposes, one was as far 
removed from the world as in the 
wilds of Siberia, or in Robinson 
Crusoe’s island. And I reasoned 
with myself thus :—“ Now you are 
caught, there is no use in repining ; 
make the best of your situation, and 
get all the pleasure you can out of it. 
There are a thousand opportunities 
of plunder, &c. offered to the soldier 
in war time, out of which he can get 
both pleasure and profit; make use 
of these, and be happy. Besides, you 
are extraordinarily brave, handsome, 
and clever; and who knows but you 
may procure advancement in your 
new service ?” 

In this philosophical way I looked 
at my misfortunes, determining not 
to be cast down by them; and bore 
my woes and my broken head with 
perfect magnanimity. The latter 
was, for the moment, an evil against 
which it required no small powers of 
endurance to contend, for the jolts of 
the wagon were dreadful, and every 
shake caused a throb in my brain 
which I thought would have split my 
skull. As the morning dawned I 
saw that the man next me, a gaunt, 
yellow-haired creature in black, had 
a cushion of straw under his head. 

“ Are you wounded, comrade ?” 
said I. 

“ Praised be the Lord,” said he, 
“ Tam sore hurt in spirit and body, 
and bruised in many members; 
wounded, however, am I not. And 
you, poor youth ?” 

“ T am wounded in the head,” said 
I, “and I want your pillow ; give it 
me—I'vea clasp-knifein my pocket!” 
and with this I gave him a terrible 
look, meaning to say (and mean it I 
did, for look you, @ la guerre c'est a 
la guerre, and Iam none of your milk- 
sops), meaning that unless he yielded 
me the accommodation, I would give 
him a taste of my steel. 

“ T would give it thee without any 
threat, friend,” said the yellow-haired 
man, meekly, and handed me over 
his little sack of straw. 

He then leaned himself back as 
comfortably as he could against the 
cart, and began repeating, “ Ein fester 
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Burg ist unser Gott,” by which I 
concluded that I had got into the 
company of a parson. With the 
jolts of the wagon, and accidents of 
the journey, various more exclama- 
tions and movements of the passen- 
gers shewed what a motley company 
we were. Every now and then a 
countryman would burst into tears; 
a French voice would be heard to 
say, “ O mon Dieu !—mon Dieu!” a 
couple more of the same nation were 
jabbering oaths and chatting inces- 
santly ; and a certain allusion to his 
own and every body else’s eyes, which 
came from a stalwart figure at the 
far corner, told me that there was 
certainly an Englishman in our crew. 

But I was spared soon the tedium 
and discomforts of the journey. In 
spite of the clergyman’s cushion, my 
head, which was throbbing with pain, 
was brought abruptly in contact with 
the side of the wagon; it began to 
bleed afresh, I became almost light- 
headed. I only recollect having a 
draught of water here and there; 
once stopping at a fortified town, 
where an officer counted us :—all the 
rest of the journey was passed in a 
drowsy stupor, from which, when I 
awoke, I found myself lying in an 
hospital bed, with a nun in a white 
hood watching over me. 

“ They are in sad spiritual dark- 
ness,” said a voice from the bed next 
to me, when the nun had finished her 
kind offices and retired; “ they are in 
the night of error, and yet there is 
the light of faith in those poor crea- 
tures.” 

It was my comrade of the crimp- 
wagon, his huge, broad face looming 
out from under a white nightcap, and 
ensconced in the bed beside. 

“ What! you there, Herr Pastor?” 
said I. 

“ Only a candidate, sir,” answered 
the white nightcap. “ But, praised 
be Heaven! youhavecometo. You 
have had a wild time of it. You 
have been talking, in the English 
language (with which I am ac- 
quainted), of Ireland, and a young 
lady, and Mick, and of another young 
lady, and of a house on fire, and of 
the British Grenadiers, concerning 
whom you sung us parts of a ballad, 
and of a number of other matters 
appertaining, no doubt, to your per- 
sonal history.” 

“It has been a very strange one,” 
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said I; “and, perhaps, there is no 
man in the world, of my birth, whose 
misfortunes can at all be compared 
to mine.” 

I do not object to own that I am 
disposed to brag of my birth and 
other acquirements, for I have always 
found that if a man does not give 
himself a good word, his friends will 
not do it for him. 

“ Well,” said my fellow-patient, 
_“T have no doubt yours is a strange 

tale, and shall be glad to hear it 
anon; but, at present, you must not 
be permitted to speak much, for your 
fever has been long, and your ex- 
haustion great.” 

“ Where are we?” I asked; and 
the candidate informed me that we 
were in the bishoprick and town of 
Fulda, at present occupied by Prince 
Henry’s troops. There had been a 
skirmish with an out-party of French 
near the town, in which, a shot en- 
tering the wagon, the poor candidate 
had been wounded. 

As the reader knows already my 
history, I will not take the trouble to 
repeat it here, or to give the addi- 
tions with which I fayoured my com- 
rade in misfortune. But I confess 
that I told him ours was the greatest 
family and finest palace in Ireland, 
that we were enormously wealthy, 
related to all the peerage, descended 
from the ancient kings, &c. ; and, to 
my surprise, in the course of our 
conversation, I found that my inter- 
locutor knew a great deal more about 
Ireland than I did. When, for in- 
stance, I spoke of my descent,— 

“From which race of kings?” 
said he. 

“QO!” said I (for my memory for 
dates was never very accurate), “from 
the old ancient kings of all.” 

_“ What! can you trace your ori- 
gin to the sons of Japhet ?” said he. 

“ Faith, I can,” answered I, “ and 
farther too,—to Nebuchadnezzar, if 
you like.” 

“ Tsee,” said the candidate, smiling, 
“that you look upon those legends 
with incredulity. These Partholans 
and Nemedians, of whom your writers 
fondly make mention, cannot be au- 
thentically vouched for in history. 
Nor do I believe that we have any 
more foundation for the tales con- 
cerning them, than for the legends 
relative to Joseph of Arimathea 
and King Brute, which prevailed 
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two centuries back in the sister 
island.” 

And then he began a discourse 
about the Pheenicians, the Scyths, or 
Goths, the Tuath de Danans, ‘Tacitus, 
and King MacNeil, which was, to say 
the truth, the very first news I had 
heard of those personages. As for 
English, he spoke it as well as I, and 
had seven more languages, he said, 
equally at his command; for, on my 
quoting the only Latin line that I 
knew, that out of the poet Homer, 
which says,— 


‘* As in presenti perfectum fumat in avi,” 


he began to speak to me in the 
Roman tongue; on which I was fain 
to tell him that we pronounced it in 
a different way in Ireland, and so got 
off the conversation. 

My honest friend’s history was a 
curious one, and it may be told here 
in order to shew of what motley 
materials our levies were composed :— 

“T am,” said he, “a Saxon by 
birth, my father being pastor of the 
village of Pfannkuchen, where I im- 
bibed the first rudiments of know- 
ledge. Atsixteen (1 am now twenty- 
three), having mastered the Greek 
and Latin tongues, with the French, 
English, Arabic, and Hebrew ; and, 
having come into possession of a le- 
gacy of a 100 rixdalers, a sum amply 
sufficient to defray my university 
courses, I went to the famous aca- 
demy of Gottingen, where I devoted 
four years to the exact sciences and 
theology. Also, I learned what 
worldly accomplishments I could 
command ; taking a dancing-tutor at 
the expense of a groschen a lesson, @ 
course of fencing from a French 
practitioner, and attending lectures 
on the great horse and the equestrian 
science at the hippodrome of a cele- 
brated cavalry professor. My opinion 
is that a man should know every 
thing as far as in his power lies, that 
he should complete his cyele of expe- 
rience, and one science being as ne- 
cessary as another, it behoves him, ac- 
cording to his means, to acquaint 
himself with all. For many branches 
of personal knowledge (as distin- 
guished from spiritual, though I am 
not prepared to say that the dis- 
tinction is a correct one), I confess I 
have found myself inapt. I attempted 
tight-rope dancing, with a Bohemian 
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artist who appeared at our academy, 
but in this I failed, lamentably break- 
ing my nose in the fall which I had. 
I also essayed to drive a coach-and- 
four, which an English student, Herr 
Graff Lord von Martingale, drove at 
the university. In this, too, I failed ; 
aw the chariot at the postern, 
opposite the Berliner gate, with his 
lordship’s friend, Fraulein Miss Kitty 
Coddlins, within. I had been in- 
structing the young lord in the Ger- 
man language when the above acci- 
dent took place, and was dismissed 
by him in consequence. My means 
did not permit me further me 
this curriculum (you will pardon me 
the joke), otherwise, I have no doubt, 
I —— — been able ’ es 

in any hi ome in the world, 
aad to coals = ribands (as the 
high well-born lord used to say) 
to perfection. 

“ At the university I delivered a 
thesis on the quadrature of the circle, 
which, I think, would interest you ; 
and held a disputation in Arabic 
against Professor Strumpff, in which 
I was said to have the advantage. 
The languages of Southern Europe, 
of course, I acquired ; and, to a per- 
son well grounded in Sanscrit, the 
Northern idioms, of course, offer no 
difficulty. If you have ever at- 
tempted the Russian you will find it 
child’s play, and it will always be a 
source of regret to me that I have 
been enabled to get no knowledge 
(to _— of) of Chinese; and, but 
for the present dilemma, I had in- 
tended to pass over into England for 
that purpose, and get a passage in 
one of the English company’s ships 
to Canton. 

“ T am not of a saving turn, hence 
my little fortune of a 100 rixdalers, 
which has served to keep many a 
prudent man for a score of years, 
barely sufficed for a five years’ stu- 
dies; after which my studies were 
interrupted, my pupils fell off, and I 
was obliged to devote much time to 
shoe-binding in order to save money, 
and, at a future period, resume my 
academic course. During this pe- 
riod I contracted an attachment” (here 
the candidate sighed a little) “ with 
a person, who, though not beautiful, 
and forty years of age, is yet likely 
tosympathise with my existence ; and, 
a month since, my kind friend and 
patron, university prorector, Doctor 
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Nasenbrumm, having informed me 
that the Pfarrer of Rumpelwitz was 
dead, asked whether I would like to 
have my name placed upon the can- 
didate list, and if I were minded to 
preach a trial sermon? As the 
gaining of this living would further 
my union with my Amalia, I joy- 
ously consented, and prepared a dis- 
course. 

“ If you like I will recite it to you 
—No?—Well, I will give you ex- 
tracts from it upon our line of march. 
To proceed, then, with my biogra- 
phical sketch, which is now very 
near a conclusion, or, as I should 
more correctly say, which has very 
nearly brought me to the present 
period of time, I preached that 
sermon at Rumpelwitz, in which I 
hope that the Babylonian question 
was pretty satisfactorily set at rest. 
I preached it before the Herr Baron 
and his noble family, and some 
officers of distinction who were stay- 
ing at his castle. Mr. Doctor Moser 
of Halle followed me in the evening 
discourse; but, though his exercise 
was learned, and he disposed of a 
passage of Ignatius, which he proved 
to be a manifest interpolation, I do 
not think his sermon had the effect 
which mine produced, and that the 
Rumpelwitzers much relished it. 
After the sermon, all the candidates 
walked out of church together, and 
supped lovingly at the Blue Stag in 
Rumpelwitz. 

“ While so occupied, a waiter came 
in and said that a person without 
wished to speak to one of the reverend 
candidates, ‘the tall one.’ This could 
only mean me, for I was a head and 
shoulders higher than any other re- 
verend gentleman present. I issued 
out to see who was the person de- 
siring to hold converse with me, and 
found a man whom I had no diffi- 
culty in recognising as one of the 
Jewish persuasion. 

“ ¢ Sir,’ said this Hebrew, ‘I have 
heard from a friend, who was in 
your church to-day, the heads of the 
admirable discourse you pronounced 
there. It has affected me deeply, 
most deeply. There are only one or 
two points on which I am yet in 
doubt, and if your honour could 
but condescend to enlighten me on 
these, I think—I think Solomon 
Hirsch would be a convert to your 
eloquence.’ 
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“ * What are these points, my good 
friend ?’ said I; and I pointed out to 
him the twenty-four heads of my 
sermon, asking him in which of these 
his doubts lay. 

“ We had been walking upanddown 
before the inn while our conversation 
took place, but the windows bein 
open, and my comrades having Seal 
the discourse in the morning, re- 
quested me, rather peevishly, not to 
resume it at that period. i there- 
fore, moved on with my disciple, and, 
at his request, began at once the 
sermon, for my memory is good for 
any thing, and I can repeat any book 
I have read thrice. 

“TI poured out, then, under the 
trees, and in the calm moonlight, 
that discourse which I had pro- 
nounced under the blazing sun of 
noon. My Israelite only interrupted 
me by exclamations indicative of sur- 
prise, assent, admiration, and in- 
creasing conviction. ‘ Prodigious!’ 
said he ;—‘ Wunderschiin!’ would he 
remark at the conclusion of some 
eloquent passage; in a word, he ex- 
hausted the complimentary inter- 
jections of our language, and to com- 
pliments what man is averse? 
think we must have walked two miles 
when I got to my third head, and 
my companion begged I would enter 
his house, which we now neared, and 
partake of a glass of beer, to which I 
was never averse. 

* 'That house, sir, was the inn at 
which you, too, if I judge aright, 
were taken. No sooner was I in the 
place, than three crimps rushed upon 
me, told me I was a deserter, and 
= prisoner, and called upon me to 

eliver up my money and Ts, 
which I did yyith a ahewn ait 
as to my sacred character. They 
consisted of my sermon in MS., Pro- 
rector Nasenbrumm’s recommenda- 
tory letter, proving my identity, and 
three groschen four pfennigs in bul- 
lion. I had already been in the cart 
twenty hours when you reached the 
house. The French officer, who lay 
opposite you, he who screamed when 
you trod on his foot, for he was 
wounded, was brought in shortly 
before your arrival. He had been 
taken with his epaulets and regi- 
mentals, and declared his quality and 
rank ; but he was alone (I believe it 
was some affair of love with a Hes- 
sian lady which caused him to be unat- 
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tended) ; and as the persons into whose 
hands he fell will make more profit 
of him as a recruit than asa prisoner, 
he is made to share our fate. He is 
not the first by many scores so cap- 
tured. One of M. de Soubise’s cooks, 
and three actors out ofa troop in the 
French mm several deserters from 
your English troops (the men are led 
away by being told that there is no 
flogging in the Prussian service), and 
three Dutchmen were taken besides.” 

“ And you,” said I,—* you who 
were just on the point of getting a 
valuable living,—you who have so 
much learning, are you not indig- 
nant at the outrage ?” 

“T am a Saxon,” said the candi- 
date, “and there is no use in indig- 
nation. Our government is crushed 
under Frederick’s heel these five 
years, and I might as well hope for 
mercy from the Grand Mogul. Nor 
am I, in truth, discontented with my 
lot; I have lived on a penny bread 
for so many years, that a soldier’s 
rations will be a luxuryto me. Ido 
not care about more or less blows of 
a cane, all such evils are passing, and 
therefore endurable. I will never, 
God willing, slay a man in combat, 
but I am not unanxious to expe- 
rience on myself the effect of the war- 

assion, which has had so great an 
influence on the humanrace. It was 
for the same reason that I deter- 
mined to marry Amalia, for a man is 
not a complete mensch until he is the 
father of a family, to be which is a 
condition of his existence, and there- 
fore a duty of his education. Amalia 
must wait ; she is out of the reach of 
want, being, indeed, cook to the Frau 
Prorectorinn Nasenbrumm, my wor- 
thy patron’s lady. I have one or 
two books with me, which no one is 
ane to take from me, and one in 
my heart which is the best of all. 
If it shall please Heaven to finish 
my existence here, before I can pro- 
secute my studies further, what cause 
have I to repine? I pray God I 
may not be mistaken, but I think I 
have wronged no man, and com- 
mitted no mortal sin. If I have, I 
know where to look for forgiveness ; 
and if I die, as I have said, without 
knowing all that I would desire to 
learn, shall I not be in a situation to 
learn every thing, and what can human 
soul ask for more ? 

“ Pardon me for putting so many 
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Z's in my discourse,” said the can- 
didate, “but when a man is talking 
of himself, tis the briefest and sim- 
plest way of talking.” 

In which, perhaps, though I hate 
egotism, I think my friend was right. 
Although he acknowledges himself 
to be a mean-spirited fellow, with no 
more ambition than to know the 
contents of a few musty books, I 
think the man had some good in 
him, especially in the resolution with 
which he bore his calamitics. Many 
a gallant man of the highest honour 
is often not proof against these, and 
has been known to despair over a 
bad dinner, or to be cast down at a 
ragged-elbowed coat. My maxim is 
to bear all, to put up with water 
if you cannot get burgundy, and if 
you have no velvet, to be content 
with frieze. But burgundy and vel- 
vet are the best, bien entendu, and the 
man is a fool who will not seize the 
best when the scramble is open. 

The heads of the sermon which 
my friend the theologian intended to 
impart to me, were, however, never 
told; for, after our coming out of 
the hospital, he was drafted into a 
regiment quartered as far as possible 
from his native country, in Pomera- 
nia; while I was put into the Bulow 
regiment, of which the ordinary 
head-quarters were Berlin. The 
Prussian regiments seldom change 
their garrisons as ours do, for the 
fear of desertion is so great, that it 
becomes necessary to know the face 
of every individual in the service, 
and, in time of peace, men live and 
die in the same town. This does 
not add, as may be imagined, to the 
amusements of the soldier's life. It 
is lest any young gentlemen like 
myself should take a fancy to a mili- 
tary career, and fancy that of a pri- 
vate soldier a tolerable one, that I 
am giving these, I hope, moral de- 
scriptions of what we poor fellows in 
the ranks really suffered. 

As soon as we recovered, we were 
dismissed from the nuns and the 
hospital to the town-prison of Fulda, 
where we were kept like slaves and 
criminals, with artillerymen with 
lighted matches at the doors of the 
court-yards, and the huge, black 
dormitory where some hundreds of us 
lay ; until we were despatched to our 
different destinations. It was soon 
seen by the exercise which were the 
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old soldiers amongst us, and which 
the recruits; and for the former, while 
we lay in prison, there was a little 
more leisure, though, if possible, a 
still more strict watch Lept than 
over the broken-spirited yokels who 
had been forced or coaxed into the 
service. ‘To describe the characters 
here assembled would require Mr. 
Gillray’s own pencil. There were 
men of all nations and callings. The 
Englishmen boxed and bullied; the 
Frenchmen played cards, and danced, 
and fenced; the heavy Germans 
smoked their pipes and drank beer, 
if they could manage to purchase it. 
Those who had any thing to risk 
gambled, and at this sport I was 
pretty lucky, for, not having a penny 
when I entered the depét (having 
been robbed of every farthing of my 
property by the rascally crimps), I 
won near a dollar in my very first 
game at cards with one of the 
Frenchmen, who did not think of 
asking whether I could pay or not 
upon losing. Such, at least, is the 
advantage of having a gentlemanlike 
appearance ; it has saved me many a 
time since by procuring me credit 
when my fortunes were at their 
lowest ebb. 

Among the Frenchmen there was 
a splendid man and soldier, whose 
real name we never knew, but whose 
ultimate history created no small 
sensation, when it came to be known, 
in the Prussian army. If beauty 
and courage are proofs of nobility, as 
(although I have seen some of the 
ugliest dogs and the greatest cowards 
in the world in the noblesse) I have 
no doubt courage and beauty are, 
this Frenchman must have been of 
the highest families in France, so 
grand and noble was his manner, so 
superb his person. He was not quite 
so tall as myself, fair, while 1 am 
dark, and, if possible, rather broader 
in the shoulders. He was the only 
man I ever met who could master 
me with the small-sword, with which 
he would pink me four times to my 
three. As for the sabre I could 
knock him to pieces with it, and I 
could leap farther and carry more 
than he could. This, however, is 
mere egotism. ‘This Frenchman, 
with whom I became pretty intimate, 
for we were the two cocks, as it were, 
of the depot, and neither had any 
feeling of low jealousy, was called, 
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for want ofa better name, Le Blondin, 
on account of his complexion. He 
was not a deserter, but had come in 
from the Lower Rhine and the 
bishoprics as I fancy, fortune having 
proved unfavourable to him at play 
probably, and other means of ex- 
istence being denied him. I suspect 
that the Bastille was waiting for him 
in his own country, had he taken a 
fancy to return thither. 

He was passionately fond of play 
and liquor, and thus we had a con- 
siderable sympathy together, and 
when excited by one or the other 
became frightful. I, for my part, 
can bear without wincing both ill 
luck and wine, hence my advantage 
over him was considerable in our 
bouts, and I won enough money from 
him to make my position tenable. 
He had a wife outside (who, I take 
it, was the cause of his misfortunes 
and separation from his family), and 
she used to be admitted to see him 
twice or thrice a-week, and never 
came empty-handed—a little brown 
bright-eyed creature, whose ogles had 
made the greatest impression upon 
all the world. 

This man was drafted into a regi- 
ment that was quartered at Neiss, in 
Silesia, which is only at a short dis- 
tance from the Austrian frontier; 
he maintained always the same cha- 
racter for daring and skill, and was, 
in the secret republic of the regiment 
which always exists, as well as the 
regular military hierarchy, the ac- 
knowledged leader. He was an ad- 
mirable soldier, as I have said, but 
haughty, dissolute, and a drunkard. 
A man of this mark, unless he takes 
care to coax and flatter his officers 
(which I always did), is sure to fall 
out with them. Le Blondin’s cap- 
tain was his sworn enemy, and his 
punishments were frequent and se- 
vere. 

Ilis wife and the women of the 
regiment (this was after the peace) 
used to carry on a little commerce 
of smuggling across the Austrian 
frontier, where their dealings were 
winked at by both parties, and in 
obedience to the instructions of her 
husband, this woman from every one 
of her excursions, would bring in a 
little powder-and-ball, commodities 
which are not to be procured by the 
Prussian soldier, and which were 
stowed away in secret till wanted. 
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They were to be wanted, and that 


soon. 

Le Blondin had organised a great 
and extraordinary conspiracy. We 
don’t know how far it went, how 
many hundreds or thousands it em- 
braced; but strange were the stories 
told about the plot amongst us pri- 
vates, for the news was spread from 
garrison to garrion and talked of by 
the army in spite of all the govern- 
ment efforts to hush it up—hush it 
i indeed! I have been of the peo- 
ple myself, I have seen the Irish re- 
bellion, and I know what is the free- 
masonry of the poor. 

He made himself the head of the 
plot. There were no writings nor 
papers. No single one of the con- 
spirators communicated with any 
other but the Frenchman; but per- 
sonally he gave his orders to them 
all. He had arranged matters for a 
general rising of the garrison, at 
twelve o'clock on a certain day; the 
guard-houses in the town were to be 
seized, the sentinels cut down, and—~ 
who knows the rest? Some of our 
people used to say that the conspiracy 
was spread through all Silesia, and 
that Le Blondin was to be made a 
general in the Austrian service. 

At twelve o'clock, and opposite the 
guard-house by the Béhmer-'Thor of 
Neiss, some thirty men were lounging 
about in their undress, and the 
Frenchman stood near the senti- 
nel of the guard-house, sharpening 4 
wood-hatchet on a stone. At the 
stroke of twelve he got up, split open 
the sentinel’s head with a blow of his 
axe, and the thirty men rushing into 
the guard-house, took possession of 
the arms there, and marched at once 
to the gate. ‘The sentry there tried 
to drop the bar, but the French- 
man rushed up to him and with an- 
other blow of the axe cut off his 
right hand with which he held the 
chain. Seeing the men rushing out 
armed, the guard without the gate 
drew up across the road to prevent 
their passage; but the Frenchman’s 
thirty gave them a volley, charged 
them with the bayonet, and brought 
down several, and the rest flying the 
thirty rushed on. The frontier is 
only a league from Neiss, and they 
made rapidly towards it. 

But the alarm was given in the 
town, and what saved it was that 
the clock by which the Frenchman 
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went was a quarter of an hour 
faster than any of the clocks in the 
town. The generale was beat, the 
troops were called to arms, and thus 
the men who were to have attacked 
the other guard-houses were obliged 
to fall into the ranks, and their pro- 
ject was defeated. This, however, 
likewise rendered the discovery of 
the conspirators impossible, for no 
man could betray his comrade, nor of 
course would he criminate himself. 
Cavalry was sent in pursuit of the 
Frenchman and his thirty fugitives, 
who were by this time far on their 
way to the Bohemian frontier. When 
the horse came up with them, they 
turned, received them with a volley 
and the bayonet, and drove them 
back. The Austrians were out at 
the barriers looking eagerly on at the 
conflict. The women, who were on 
the look-out too, brought more am- 
munition to these intrepid deserters, 
and they engaged and drove back the 
dragoons several times. But in these 
gallant and fruitless combats much 
time was lost, and a battalion pre- 
sently came up and surrounded the 
brave thirty, when the fate of the 


poor fellows was decided. They 
fought with the fury of despair ; not 
one of them asked for quarter. 
When their ammunition failed, they 
fought with the steel, and were shot 
down or bayonetted where they 
stood. The Frenchman was the very 


last man who was hit. He received 
a bullet in the thigh, and fell, and in 
this state was overpowered, killing 
the officer who first advanced to 
seize him. 

He and the very few of his com- 
rades who survived were carried 
back to Neiss, and immediately, as 
the ringleader, he was brought be- 
fore a council of war. He refused all 
interrogations which were made as to 
his real name and family. “What 
matters who I am ?” said he; “you 
have me and will shoot me. My 
name would not save me were it ever 
s0 famous.” In the same way he 
declined to make a single discovery 
regarding the plot. “It was all my 
doing,” he said, “each man engaged 
in it only knew me, and is ignorant 
of every one of his comrades. The 
secret is mine alone, and the secret 
shall die with me.” When the offi- 
cers asked him what was the reason 
which induced him to meditate a 
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crime so horrible, “It was your in- 
fernal brutality and tyranny,” he 
said. “ You are all butchers, ruffians, 
tigers, and you owe it tothe cowardice 
of your men that you were not mur- 
dered long ago.” 

At this his captain burst out into 
the most furious exclamations against 
the wounded man, and rushing up to 
him struck him a blow with his fist. 
But Le Blondin, wounded as he was, as 
quick as thought seized the bayonet 
of one of the soldiers who supported 
him and plunged it into the officer's 
breast. “ Scoundrel and monster,” 
said he, “Ishall have the consolation 
of sending you_out of the world 
before I die.” He was shot that day. 
He offered to write to the king if the 
officers would agree to let his letter 
go sealed into the hands of the post- 
master; but they feared, no doubt, 
that something might be said to in- 
culpate themselves, and refused him 
the permission. At the next review 
Frederic treated them, it is said, with 
great severity, and rebuked them for 
not having granted the Frenchman 
his ‘request. However, it was the 
king’s interest to conceal the matter, 
and so it was, as I have said before, 
hushed up—so well hushed up that 
a hundred thousand soldiers in the 
army knew it, and many’s the one of 
us that has drunk to the French- 
man’s memory over our wine, as a 
martyr for the cause of the soldier. 
I shall have, doubtless, some readers 
who will cry out at this that I am 
encouraging insubordination and ad- 
vocating murder. If these men had 
served as privates in the Prussian 
army from 1760 to 1765, they would 
not be soapt to take objection. This 
man destroyed two sentinels to get 
his liberty, how many hundreds of 
thousands of his own and the Aus- 
trian people did King Frederic kill 
because he took a fancy to Silesia? 
How many men, in later days, did 
Napoleon Buonaparte cause to die by 
shot or steel, or cold or hunger, be- 
cause he wished to make himself 
master of Russia? It was the cursed 
peney of the system that sharpened 
the axe which brained the two senti- 
nels of Neiss ; and so let officers take 
warning, and think twice ere they 
visit poor fellows with the cane. 

I could tell many more stories 
about the army, but as, from having 
been a soldier myself, all my sympa- 
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thies are in the ranks, no doubt my 
tales would be pronounced to be of 
an immoral tendency, and I had best, 
therefore, be brief. Fancy my sur- 
prise while in this depét, when one 
day a well-known voice saluted my 
ear, and I heard a meagre young 
gentleman, who was brought in by a 
couple of troopers and received a few 
cuts across the shoulders from one of 
them, say in the best English, “ You 
infernal wascal, I'll be wevenged for 
this. I'll wite to my ambassador, as 
sure as my name's Fakenham of 
Fakenham.” I burst out laughing 
at this, it was my old acquaintance 
in my corporal’s coat. Lischen had 
sworn stoutly that he was really and 
truly the private, and the poor fel- 
low had been drafted off, and was to 
be made one of us. But I bear no 
malice, and having made the whole 
room roar with the story of the wa 
in which I had tricked the poor lad, 
I gave him a piece of advice, which 
procured him his liberty. “Go to 
the inspecting officer,” said I, “ifthe 
once get you into Prussia it is all 
over with you, and they will never 
give youup. Go now to the com- 
mandant of the depét, promise him a 
hundred—five hundred guineas to set 
you free ; say that the crimping cap- 
tain has your papers and portfolio 
(this was true) ; above all, shew him 
that you have the means of paying 
him the promised money, and I wil 
warrant you are set free.” He did as I 
advised, and when we were put on 
the march Mr. Fakenham found 
means to be allowed to go into hos- 
pital, and while in hospital the mat- 
ter was arranged as I had recom- 
mended. He had nearly, however, 
missed his freedom by his own stin- 
giness in bargaining for it, and never 
shewed the Test gratitude towards 
me, his benefactor. 

I am not going to give any ro- 
mantic narrative of the Seven Years’ 
War. At the close of it, the Prussian 
army, so renowned for its disciplined 
valour, was officered and under-offi- 
cered by native Prussians, it is true, 
but was composed for the most part 
of men hired or stolen like myself 
from almost every nation in Europe. 
The deserting to and fro was pro- 
digious. My regiment (Bulow’s) 
alone before the war here, had been 
no less than 600 Frenchmen, and as 
they marched out of Berlin for the 
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ow one of the fellows had an 
old fiddle, on which he was playing 
a French tune, and his comrades 
danced almost, rather than walked, 
after him, singing “ Nous allons en 
France.” Two years after, when 
they returned to Berlin, there were 
only six of these men left, the rest 
had fled or were killed in action. 
The life the private soldier led was a 
frightful one to any but men of iron 
courage and endurance. There was 
a corporal to every three men, march- 
ing behind them and pitilessly using 
the cane; so much so that it used to 
be said that in action there was a 
front rank of privates and a second 
rank of sergeants and corporals to 
drive them on. Many men would 
give way to the most frightful acts 
of despair under these incessant per- 
secutions and tortures, and amongst 
several regiments of the army a 
horrible practice had sprung up, 
which for some time caused the 
= alarm to the government. 

his was a strange frightful custom 
of child-murder. The men used to 
say that life was unbearable, that 
suicide was a crime, in order to avert 
which, and to finish with the intoler- 
able misery of their position, the best 
plan was to kill a young child, which 
was innocent, and therefore secure 
of heaven, and then to deliver them- 
selves as guilty of the murder. The 
king himself, the hero, sage, and phi- 
losopher, the prince who had always 
liberality on his lips, and who affected 
a horror of capital punishments, was 
frightened at this dreadful protest on 
the part of the wretches whom he 
had kidnapped, against his monstrous 
tyranny, and his only means of re- 
medying the evil was strictly to for- 
bid that such criminals should be 
attended by any ecclesiastic whatever, 
and denie all religious consolation. 

The punishment was incessant. 
Every officer had the liberty to in- 
flict it, and in peace it was more cruel 
than in war. For when peace came 
the king turned adrift such of his 
officers as were not noble, whatever 
their services might have been. He 
would call a captain to the front of 
his company and say, “He is not 
noble, let him go.” We_ were 
afraid of him somehow, and were 
cowed before him like wild beasts 
before their keeper. I have seen 
the bravest men of the army cry 
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like children at a cut of the cane ; 
I have seen a little ensign of fifteen 
call out a man of fifty from the 
ranks, a man who had been in a 
hundred battles, and he has stgod 
ens arms and sobbing afd 

owling like a baby while the young 
wretch lashed him over the arms and 
thighs with the stick. In a day of 
action this man would dare any 
thing. A button might be awry 
then and nobody touched him; but 
when they had made the brute fight 
then they lashed him again into sub- 
ordination, Almost all of us yielded 
to the spell—scarce one could break 
it. The French officer I have spoken 
of as taken along with me was in my 
company and caned like a dog. I 
met him at Versailles twenty years 
afterwards, and he turned quite pale 
and sick when I spoke to him of old 
days. “For God’s sake,” said he, 
“don’t talk of that time; I wake up 
from my sleep trembling and crying 
even now.” 

As for me, after a very brief time, 
in which it must be confessed I tasted, 
like my comrades, of the cane, and 
after 1 had found opportunities to 
shew myself to be a brave and dex- 
terous soldier, I took the means I had 
adopted in the English army to pre- 
vent any further personal degrada- 
tion. I wore a bullet round my neck, 
which I did not take the pains to 
conceal, and I gave out that it should 
be for the man or officer who caused 
me to be chastised. And there was 
something in my character which 
made my superiors believe me, for 
that bullet had already served me to 
kill an Austrian colonel, and I would 
have given it toa Prussian with as 
little remorse. For what cared I for 
their quarrels, or whether the eagle 
under which I marched had one head 
or two? All I said was, “No man 
shall find me tripping in my duty ; 
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but no man shall ever lay a hand 
upon me.” And by this maxim I 
abided as long as I remained in the 
service. 

I do not intend to make a history 
of battles in the Prussian any more 
than in the English service. I did 
my duty in them as well as another, 
and by the time that my moustache 
had grown to a decent length, which 
it did when I was twenty years of 
age, there was not a braver, cleverer, 
handsomer, and, I must own, wick- 
eder soldier in the Prussian army. 
I had formed myself to the condition 
of the proper fighting beast; on a 
day of action I was savage and hap- 
py; out of the field I took all the 
pleasure I could get, and was by no 
means delicate as to its quality or 
the manner of procuring it. The 
truth is, however, that there was 
among our men a much higher tone 
of society than among the clumsy 
louts in the English army, and our 
service was generally so strict that 
we had little time for doing mischief. 
I am very dark and swarthy in com- 
a and was called by our fel- 
ows the “Black Englander,” the 
“ Schwazzer Englander,” or the Eng- 
lish devil. If any service was to be 
done I was sure to be put upon it. 
I got frequent gratifications of money, 
but no promotion ; and it was on the 
day after I had killed the Austrian 
colonel (a great officer of Uhlans, 
whom I engaged singly and on foot) 
that General Bulow, my colonel, gave 
me two Frederics d’or in front of 
the regiment, and said, “I reward 
thee now, but I fear I shall have to 
hang thee one day or other.” I 
spent the money, and that I had 
taken from the colonel’s body, every 
groschen, that night with some jovial 
companions; but as long as war 
lasted was never without a dollar in 
my purse. 


Cuarter VIII. 


BARRY LEADS A GARRISON LIFE, AND FINDS MANY FRIENDS THERE, 


After the war, our regiment was 
garrisoned in the capital, the least 
dull, perhaps, of all the towns of 
Prussia ; but that dogs not say much 
for its gaiety. Our service, which 
was always severe, still left many 
hours of the day disengaged, in which 
we might take our pleasure had we 
the means of paying for the same. 
Many of our mess got leave to work 


in trades, but I had been brought up 
to none, and besides my honour for- 
bade me, for as a gentleman I could 
not soil my fingers by a manual oc- 
cupation. But as our pay was barely 
enough to keep us from starving, and 
es I have always been fond of plea- 
sure, and as the position in which we 
now were, in the midst of the capital, 
prevented us from resorting to those 
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means of levying contributions which 
are always pretty feasible in war- 
time, I was obliged to adopt the 
only means left me of providing for 
my expenses, and, in a word, became 
the Ordonnanz, or confidential mili- 
tary gentleman of my captain. I 
spurned the office for years pre- 
viously, when it was e to me in 
the English service; but the position 
is very different in a foreign country, 
besides, to tell the truth, after five 
years in the ranks a man’s pride will 
submit to many rebuffs which would 
be intolerable to him in an independ- 
ent condition. 

The captain was a young man and 
had distinguished himself during the 
war, or he would never have been 
advanced to rank so early. He was, 
moreover, the nephew and heir of 
the Minister of Police, Monsieur de 
Potzdorff, a relationship which, no 
doubt, aided in the younger gentle- 
man’s promotion. Captain de Potz- 
dorff was a severe officer enough on 
parade or in barracks, but he was a 
ae easily led by flattery. I won 
1is heart in the first place by my 
manner of tying my hair in queue 
(indeed it was more neatly dressed 
than that of any man in the regi- 
ment), and subsequently gained his 
confidence by a cemanl litle arts 
and compliments, which as a gentle- 
man myself, | knew how to employ. 
He was a man of pleasure, which he 
pursued more openly than most men 
in the stern court of the king ; he was 
generous and careless with his purse, 
and he had a great affection for 
Rhine wine, in all which qualities I 
sincerely sympathised with him, and 
from which I, of course, had my 
profit. He was disliked in the regi- 
ment because he was supposed to 
have too intimate relations with his 
uncle the police minister, to whom, 
it was hinted, he carried the news of 
the corps. 

Before long I had ingratiated my- 
self considerably with my officer and 
knew most of his affairs. Thus I 
was relieved from many drills and 
parades which would otherwise have 
fallen to my lot, and came in for a 
number of perquisites which enabled 
me to support a genteel figure and to 
appear with some éclat in a certain, 
though it must be confessed very 
humble, society in Berlin. Among 
the ladies I was always an especial 
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favourite, and so polished was my be- 
haviour amongst them that they 
could not understand how I should 
have obtained my frightful nickname 
of the Black Devil in the regiment. 
“ He is not so black as he is painted,” 
I laughingly would say, and most of 
the ladies agreed that the private was 
quite as well-bred as the captain, as 
indeed how should it be otherwise, 
considering my education and birth ? 

When I was sufficiently ingrati- 
ated with him, I asked leave to ad- 
dress a letter to my poor mother in 
Ireland, to whom I had not given 
any news of myself for many, many 
years, for the letters of the forei 
soldiers were never admitted to the 
post for fear of appeals or disturb- 
ances on the part of their parents 
abroad. My captain agreed to find 
means to forward the letter, and as I 
knew that he would open it, I took 
care to give it him sealed, thus shew- 
ing my confidence in him. But the 
letter was, as you may imagine, 
written so that the writer should 
come to no harm were it intercepted. 
I begged my honoured mother’s for- 
giveness for having fled from her. 
I said that my extravagance and 
folly in my own country I knew ren- 
dered my return thither impossible ; 
but that she would, at least, be glad 
to know that I was well and happy 
in the service of the greatest monare 
in the world, and that the soldier’s 
life was most agreeable to me. And, 
I added, that I had found a kind 
protector and patron who I hoped 
would some day provide for me as L 
knew it was out of her power to do. 
I offered remembrances to all the 
girls at Castle Brady, naming them 
from Biddy to Becky downwards, 
and signed myself, as in truth I was, 
her affectionate son, Redmond Barry, 
in Captain Potzdorff'’s company of the 
Bulowish regiment of foot in garrison 
at Berlin. Also I told her a plea- 
sant story about the king kicking the 
chancellor and three judges down- 
stairs, as he had done one day when 
I was on guard at Potzdam, and said 
I hoped for another war soon when I 
might rise to be an officer. In fact, 
you might have imagined my letter 
to be that of the happiest fellow in 
the world, and I was not on this head 
at all sorry to mislead my kind pa- 
rent. 

I was sure my letter was read, for 
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Captain Potzdorff began asking me 
some days afterwards about my fami- 
ly, and I told him the circumstances 
pretty truly, all things considered. I 
was a cadet of a good family, but my 
mother was almost ruined and had 
barely enough to support her eight 
daughters, whom I named. I had 
been to study for the law at Dublin, 
where I had got into debt and bad 
company, had killed a man in a duel, 
and would be hanged or imprisoned 
by his powerful friends if I returned. 
I had enlisted in the English service, 
where an opportunity for 7 pre- 
sented itself to me such as I could 
not resist, and hereupon I told the 
story of Mr. Fakenham of Fakenham 
in such a — as made my patron to 
be convulsed with laughter, and he 
told me afterwards that he had re- 
ted the story at Madame de 
ameke’s evening assembly, where 
all the world was anxious to have a 
sight of the young Englander. 
“Was the British ambassador 


r 


there ?” I asked, in a tone of the 
greatest alarm, and added, “For Hea- 
ven’s sake, sir, do not tell my name 
to him, or he might ask to have me 
delivered up, and I have no fancy to 


go to be hanged in my dear native 
country.” Potzdorff, laughing, said 
he would take care that I should re- 
main where I was, on which I swore 
eternal gratitude to him. 

Some days afterwards, and with 
rather a ve face, he said to me, 
“ Redmond, I have been talking to 
our colonel about you, and as I won- 
dered that a fellow of your courage 
and talents had not been advanced 
during the war, the general said 
they had had their eye upon you; 
that you were a gallant soldier, and 
had evidently come of a good stock ; 
that no man in the regiment had had 
less fault found with him; but that 
no man merited promotion less. You 
were idle, dissolute, and unprincipled ; 
you had done a deal of harm to the 
men; and, for all your talents and 
bravery, he was sure would come to 
no good.” 

“Sir!” said I, quite astonished 
that any mortal man should have 
formed such an opinion of me. “I 
hope General Bulow is mistaken re- 

ding my character. I have fallen 
into bad company, it is true; but I 
have only done as other soldiers have 
done ; and, aboye all, I have never 
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had a kind friend and protector be- 
fore to whom I might shew that I 
was worthy of better things. ‘The 
general may say I am a ruined lad, 
and send me to the d—1l; but be 
sure of this, I would go to the d—l 
to serve you.” This speech I saw 
pleased my patron very much ; and, 
as I was very discreet and useful in a 
thousand delicate ways to him, he 
soon came to have a sincere attach- 
ment for me. One day, or rather 
night, when he was ¢éte-d-téte with 
the lady of the Geheimer-Tabaks 
Rath von Dose for instance, I... . 
but there is no use in telling affairs 
which concern nobody now. 

Four months after my letter to my 
mother, I got, under cover to the 
captain, a reply, which created in my 
mind a yearning after home, and a 
melancholy which I cannot describe. 
Thad not seen the dear soul’s writing 
for five years. All the old days, and 
the fresh happy sunshine of the old 
green fields in Ireland, and her love, 
and my uncle, and Phil Purcell, and 
every thing that I had done and 
thought, came back to me as I read 
the letter ; and when I was alone I 
cried over it, as I hadn’t done since 
the day when Norah jilted me. I 
took care not to shew my feelings to 
the regiment or my ae ; but that 
night, when I was to have taken tea 
at the garden-house outside Bran- 
denburg Gate, with Friulein Lott- 
chen (the Tabaks Riithinn’s gentle- 
woman of company), I somehow had 
not the courage to go; but begged to 
be excused, and went early to bed in 
barracks, out of which I went and 
came now almost as I willed, and 
passed a long night weeping and 
thinking about dear Ireland. 

Next day, my spirits rose again, 
and I got a ten-guinea bill cashed, 
which my mother sent in the letter, 
and gave a handsome treat to some 
of my acquaintance. The poor soul’s 
letter was blotted all over with tears, 
full of texts, and written in the wild- 
est incoherent way. She said she 
was delighted to think I was under a 
Protestant prince, though she feared 
he was not in the right way: that 
right way, she said, she had the 
blessing to find, under the guidance 
of the Rey. Joshua Jowls, whom she 
sat under. She said he was a pre- 
cious, chosen vessel; a sweet oint- 
ment, and precious box of spikenard ; 
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and made use of a great number 
more phrases that I could not under- 
stand; but one thing was clear in 
the midst of all this jargon, that the 
good soul loved her son still, and 
thought and prayed day and night 
for her wild mond. Has it not 
come across many a poor fellow, in a 
solitary night’s watch, or in sorrow, 
sickness, or captivity, that at that 
very minute, most likely, his mother 
is ie ing for him? [I often have 
had these thoughts; but they are 
none of the gayest, and it’s quite as 
well that they don’t come to you in 
company ; for where would be a set 
of jolly fellows then? —as mute as 
oo we or at a funeral, I promise 
you. Idrank my mother’s health that 
night in a bumper, and lived like a 
entleman whilst the money lasted. 
she pinched herself to give it me, as 
she told me afterwards; and Mr. 
Jowls was very wroth with her. 
Although the good soul's money 
was pretty quickly spent, I was not 
long in getting more; for I had a 
hundred ways of getting it, and be- 
came a universal favourite with the 
captain and his friends. Now, it 
was Madame von Dose who gave me 
a Frederic d’or for bringing her a 
bouquet or a letter from the captain ;* 
now it was, on the contrary, the old 
privy councillor who treated me with 
a bottle of Rhenish, and slipped into 
my hand a dollar or two, in order 
that I might give him some informa- 
tion ae the liaison between 
my captain and his lady. But though 
I was not such a fool as not to take 
his money, you may be sure I was 
not dishonourable enough to betray 
my benefactor; and he got very little 
out of me. When the captain and 
the lady fell out, and he began to pay 
his addresses to the rich daughter of 
the Dutch minister Fraiilein, I don’t 
know how many more letters and 
guineas the unfortunate Tabaks 
Riithinn handed over to me, that I 
might get her lover back again. But 
such returns are rare in love, and 
the captain used only to laugh at her 
stale sighs and entreaties. In the 
house of Mynheer Van Guldensack 


* In the original MS. the words “ my master” have often been written, but after- 
wards expunged, by Mr. Barry, and “ my captain” written in their stead. If we 
have allowed the passage which describes his occupation under Monsieur de Potzdorff 
to remain, it is not, we beseech the reader to suppose, because we admire the auto- 
biographer’s principles or professions. 
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I made myself so pleasant to high 
and low, that I came to be quite inti- 
mate there ; and got the knowledge 
of a state secret or two which sur- 
prised and pleased my captain very 
much. These little hints he carried 
to his uncle, the minister of police, 
who, no doubt, made his advantage 
of them; and thus I began to be re- 
ceived quite in a confidential light by 
the Potzdorff family, and became a 
mere nominal soldier, being allowed 
to ae in plain clothes (which 
were, I warrant you, ofa neat fashion), 
and to enjoy myself in a hundred 
ways, which the poor fellows, my 
comrades, envied. As for the ser- 
geants, they were as civil to me as to 
an officer; it was as much as their 
stripes were worth to offend a person 
who had the ear of the minister's ne- 
phew. There was in my company a 
young fellow by the name of 1 Kurz, 
who was six feet high in spite of his 
name, and whose life I had saved in 
some affair of the war. What does 
this lad do, after I had recounted to 
him one of my adventures, but call 
me a spy and informer, and beg me 
not to call him du any more, as is the 
fashion with young men when they 
are very intimate. I had nothing 
for it but to call him out; but I 
owed him no grudge. I disarmed 
him in a twinkling; and, as I sent 
his sword flying over his head, said 
to him, “ Kurz, did ever you know a 
man guilty of a mean action who can 
do asI do now?” This silenced the 
rest of the grumblers; and no man 
ever sneered at me after that. 

No man can suppose that, to a per- 
son of my fashion, the waiting in 
antechambers, the conversation of 
footmen and hangers-on, was plea- 
sant. But it was not more degrading 
than the barrack-room, of which I 
need not say I was heartily sick. My 
protestations of liking for the army 
were all intended to throw dust into 
the eyes of - employer. I sighed 
to be out of slavery. I knew I was 
born to make a figure in the world. 
Had I been one of the Neiss garrison, 
I would have cut my way to freedom 
by the side of the gallant French- 
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man; but here I had only artifice to 
enable me to attain my end, and was 
not I justified in employing it? My 
plan was this: I may make myself so 
necessary to M. de Potzdorff, that he 
will obtain my freedom. Once free, 
with my fine person and good family, 
I will do what ten thousand Irish 
gentlemen have done before, and will 
marry a lady of fortune and condi- 
tion. And the proof that I was, if 
not disinterested, at least actuated by 
a noble ambition, is this. ‘There was 
a fat grocer’s widow in Berlin with 
six hundred thalers of rent, and a 
good business, who gave me to un- 
derstand that she would purchase 
my ge if I would marry her ; 
but I frankly told her that I was 
not made to be a grocer, and thus 
absolutely flung away a chance of 
freedom which she offered me. 

And I was grateful to my em- 
ployers, more grateful than they to 
me. The captain was in debt, and 
had dealings with the Jews, to whom 
he gave notes of hand payable on his 
uncle’s death. The old Herr von 
Potzdorff, seeing the confidence his 
nephew had in me, offered to bribe 
me to know what the young man's 
affairs really were. But what did [ 
do? I informed Monsieur George 
von Potzdorff of the fact; and we 
made out, in concert, a list of little 
debts, so moderate, that they actually 
appeased the old uncle instead of ir- 
ritating, and he paid them, being glad 
to get off so cheap. 

And a pretty return I got for this 
fidelity. One morning, the old gen- 
tleman, being closeted with his ne- 
phew (he used to come to get any 
news stirring as to what the young 
officers of the regiments were doing ; 
whether this or that gambled; who 
intrigued, and with whom ; who was 
at the Ridotto on such a night ; who 
was in debt, and what not; for the 
king liked to know the business of 
every officer in his army), I was sent 
with a letter to the Marquis d’Argens 
(that afterwards married Mademoi- 
selle Cochois, the actress), and, meet- 
ing the marquis at a few paces off in 
the street, gave my message, and re- 
turned to the captain’s lodging. He 
and his worthy uncle were making 
my unworthy self the subject of con- 
versation. 

“ He is noble,” said the captain. 

“ Bah!” replied the uncle (whom 
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T could have throttled for his inso- 
lence). “ All the beggarly Irish who 
ever enlisted tell the same story.” 

“ He was kidnapped by Galgen- 
stein,” resumed the other. 

“A kidnapped deserter,” said M. 
Potzdorff, “ la belle affuire !” 

“ Well, I promised the lad I 
would ask for his discharge ; and I 
am sure you can make him useful.” 

“ You have asked his discharge,” an- 
swered the elder, laughing. “ Bon 
Dieu! You are a model of probity! 
You'll: never succeed to my place, 
George, if you are no wiser than you 
are just now. Make the fellowas useful 
to you as you please. He has a good 
manner and a frank countenance. 
He can lie with an assurance that I 
never saw surpassed, and fight, you 
say, on a pinch. The scoundrel 
does not want for good qualities ; 
but he is vain, a spendthrift, and a 
bavard. As long as you have the 
regiment in terrorem over him, you 
can do as you like with him. Once 
let him loose, and the lad is likely to 
give you the slip. Keep on promis- 
ing him: promise to make him a ge- 
neral, if you like. What the deuce 
do Icare? There are spies enough 
to be had in this town without him.” 

It was thus that the services I ren- 
dered to M. Potzdorff were qualified 
by that ungrateful old gentleman ; 
and I stole away from the room ex- 
tremely troubled in spirit, to think 
that another of my fond dreams was 
thus dispelled ; and that my hopes of 
getting out of the army, by being 
useful to the captain, were entirely 
vain. For some time, my despair 
was such, that I thought of marry- 
ing the widow ; but the marriages of 
privates are never allowed without 
the direct permission of the king; 
and it was a matter of very great 
doubt whether his majesty would al- 
low a young fellow of twenty-two, 
the handsomest man of his army, to 
be coupled to a pimple-faced old 
widow of sixty, who was quite be- 
yond the age when her marriage 
would be likely to multiply the sub- 
jects of his majesty. This hope of 
liberty was therefore vain ; nor could 
I hope to purchase my discharge, 
unless any charitable soul would lend 
me a large sum of money; for, 
though I made a good deal, as I have 
said, yet I have always had through 
life. an incorrigible knack of spend- 
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ing, and (such is my generosity of 
disposition) have been in debt almost 
ever since I was born. 

My captain, the sly rascal! gave 
me a very different version of his 
conversation with his uncle to that 
which I knew to be the true one; 
and said smilingly to me, “ Red- 
mond, [ have spoken to the minister 
regarding thy services,* and thy for- 
tune is made. We shall get thee 
out of the army, appoint thee to the 
police bureau, and procure for thee 
an inspectorship of customs; and, in 
fine, allow thee to move in a better 
sphere than that in which Fortune 
has hitherto placed thee.” 

Although I did not believe a word 
of this speech, I affected to be very 
much moved by it, and, of course, 
swore eternal gratitude to the captain 
for his kindness to the poor Irish 
castaway. 

“ Your service at the Dutch minis- 
ter’s has pleased me very well. There 
is another occasion on which you ma 
make yourself useful to us; and if 
you succeed, depend on it your re- 
ward will be secure.” 

“ What is the service, sir?” said 
I; “I will do any thing for so kind 
a master.” 

* There is lately come to Berlin,” 
said the captain, “ a gentleman in the 
service of the Empress Queen who 
calls himself the Chevalier de Bali- 
bari, and wears the red riband and 
star of the pope’s order of the spur. 
He speaks Italian or French indif- 
ferently ; but we have some reason 
to fancy this Monsieur de Balibari is 
a native of your country of Ireland. 
Did you ever hear such a name as 
Balibari in Ireland ?” 

“ Balibari! Ballyb**?” A sudden 
thought flashed across me. ‘“ No, 
sir,” said I, “never heard the name.” 

**You must go into his service. 
Of course, you will not know a word 
of English ; and ifthe chevalier asks 
as to the particularity of your accent, 
say you are a Hungarian. ‘The ser- 
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vant who came with him will be 
turned away to-day, and the person 
to whom he has applied for a faithful 
fellow will recommend you. You 
are a Hungarian; you served in the 
seven years’ war. You left the army 
on account of weakness of the loins. 
You served Monsieur de Quellen- 
berg two years; he is now with the 
army in Silesia, but there is your 
certificate signed by him. You af- 
terwards lived with Doctor Mopsius, 
who will give you a character, if 
need be; and the landlord of the 
Star will, of course, certify that you 
are an honest fellow ; but his certifi- 
eate goes for nothing. As for the 
rest of your story, tipo can fashion 
that as you will, and make it as ro- 
mantic or as ludicrous as your fancy 
dictates. ‘Try, however, to win the 
chevalier’s confidence by oe 
his compassion. He gambles a great 
deal, and wins. Do you know the 
cards well ?” 

* Only a very little, as soldiers do.” 

“ T had thought you more expert. 
You must find out ifthe chevalier 
cheats ; if he does, we have him. He 
sees the English and Austrian en- 
voys continually, and the young 
men of either ministry sup repeatedly 
at his house. Find out what they 
talk of; for how much each plays, 
especially if any of them play on 
= If you once read his private 
etters, of course you will ; though 
about those which go to the post, 
you need not trouble yourself, we 
look at them there. But never see 
him write a note without finding 
out to whom it goes, and by what 
channel or messenger. He sleeps with 
the keys of his on ag with a 
string round his neck. ‘Twenty Fre- 
derics, if you get an impression of 
the keys. You will, of course, go in 
plain clothes. You had best brush 
the powder out of your hair, and tie 
it with a riband simply; your mous- 
tache you must of course shave off.” 

With these instructions, and a 


* The service about which Mr. Barry here speaks has, and we suspect purposely, 


heen described by him in very dubious terms. 


It is most probable that he was 


employed to wait at the tables of strangers in Berlin, and to bring to the police 


minister any news concerning them which might at all interest the government. 


The 


great Frederic never received a guest without taking these hospitable precautions ; 
and as for the duels which Mr. Barry fights, may we be allowed to hint a doubt as to 
a great number of these combats? It will be observed, in one or two other parts of 
his Memoirs, that whenever he is at an awkward pass, or does what the world does not 
usually consider respectable, a duel, in which he is victorious, is sure to ensue ; from 
which he argues that he is a man of undoubted honour, 
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very small gratuity, the captain left 
me. en I again saw him, he was 


amused at the change in my appear- 
ance. I had not without a pang (for 
they were as black as jet, and curled 
ele 
h 


tly) shaved off my moustache; 
removed the odious grease and 
flower, which I always abominated, 
out. of my hair; had mounted a de- 
mure French grey coat, black satin 
breeches, and a maroon plush waist- 
coat, and a hat without a cockade. I 
looked as meek and humble as any 
servant out of place could possibly 
appear ; and I think not my own re- 
giment, which was now at the review 
at Potsdam, would have known me. 
Thus accoutred, I went to the Star 
Hotel, where this stranger was,—my 
heart beating with anxiety, and some- 
thing telling me that this Chevalier 
de Balibari was no other than Barry, 
of Ballybarry, my father’s eldest 
brother, who had oe up his estate 
in consequence of his obstinate adhe- 
rence to the Romish superstition. 
Before I went in to present myself, I 
went to look in the remises at his 
carriage. Had he the Barry arms? 
Yes, there they were, argent, a bend 
gules, with four escallops of the 
field,—the ancient coat of my house. 
They were painted in a shield about 
as big as my hat, on a smart chariot 
handsomely gilded, surmounted with 
a coronet, and supported by eight or 
nine cupids, cornucopias, and flower- 
baskets, according to the queer he- 
raldic fashion of those days. It must 
be he! I felt quite faint as I went 
up the stairs. Iwas going to present 
myself before my uncle in the cha- 
racter of a servant! 

“You are the young man whom 
M. de Seebach recommended ?” 

I bowed, and handed him a letter 
from that gentleman, with which my 
captain had taken care to provide 
me. As he looked at it, I had leisure 
to examine him. My uncle was a 
man of sixty years of age, dressed su- 
perbly in a coat and breeches of apri- 
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cot-coloured velvet, a white satin 
waistcoat embroidered with gold like 
the coat. Across his breast went the 
purple riband of his order of the spur ; 
and the star of the order, an enor- 
mous one, sparkled on his breast. 
He had rings on all his fingers, a 
couple of watches in his fobs, a rich 
diamond solitaire in the black riband 
round his neck, and fastened to the 
bag of his wig; his ruffles and frills 
were decorated with a profusion of 
the richest lace. He had pink silk 
stocki rolled over the knee, and 
tied with gold garters ; and enormous 
diamond buckles to his red-heeled 
shoes. A sword mounted in gold, 
and with a white fish-skin scabbard ; 
and a hat richly laced, and lined with 
white feathers, which were lying on 
a table beside him, completed the 
costume of this splendid gentleman. 
In height he was about my size, that 
is, six feet and half an inch; his cast 
of features singularly like mine, and 
extremely distingué. One of his 
eyes was closed with a black patch, 
however ; he wore a little white and 
red paint, by no means an unusual 
ornament in those days; and a pair 
of moustachios, which fell over his 
lip, and hid a mouth that I after- 
wards found had rather a disagree- 
able expression. When his beard 
was removed, the upper teeth ap- 

ared to project very much; and 

is countenance wore a ghastly fixed 
smile, by no means pleasant. 

It was very imprudent of me ; but 
when I saw the splendour of his ap- 
pearance, the nobleness of his man- 
ner, I felt it impossible to keep dis- 
guise with him; and when he said, 
“ Ah, = are a Hungarian I see!” I 
could hold no longer. 

“ Sir,” said I, “I am an Irishman, 
and my name is Redmond Barry, of 
Ballybarry.”. As I spoke, I burst 
into tears; I can’t tell why; but I 
had seen none of my kith or kin for 
six years, and my heart longed for 
some one. 


Cuapter IX, 


BARRY BIDS ADIEU TO THE MILITARY PROFESSION. 


You who have never been out of 
your country know little what it is 
to hear a friendly voice in captivity ; 
and there’s many a man that will not 
understand the cause of the burst of 


feeling which I have confessed took 
place on my seeing my uncle. He 
never for a minute thought to ques- 
tion the truth of what I said. “ Mo- 
ther of God!” cried he, “ it’s my 
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brother Harry’s son.” And I think 
in my heart he was as much affected 
as I was at thus suddenly finding one 
of his kindred; for he, too, was an 
exile from home, and a friendly 
voice, a look, brought the old country 
back to his memory again, and the 
old days of his boyhood. “Id give 
five years of my life to see them again,” 
said he, after caressing me very 
warmly. “What?” asked I. “Why,” 
replied he, “the green fields, and the 
river, and the old round tower, and 
the burying-place at Ballybarry. 
"Twas a shame for your father to 
part with the land, Redmond; that 
went so long with the name.” 

He then began to ask me concern- 
ing myself, and I gave him my history 
at some ana at which the worthy 
gentleman laughed many times, say- 
ing, that I was a Barry all over. . 
the middle of my story he would 
stop me, to make me stand back to 
back, and measure with him (by 
which I ascertained that our heights 
were the same, and that my uncle 
had a stiff knee, moreover, which 
made him walk in a peculiar way), 
and uttered, during the course of the 
narrative, a hundred exclamations of 

ity, and kindness, and sympathy. 

t was “ Holy saints!” and “ Mother 
of Heaven!” and “Blessed Mary!” 
continually, by which, and with jus- 
tice, I concluded that he was still de- 
votedly attached to the ancient faith 
of our family. 

It was with some difficulty that I 
came to explain to him the last part 
of my history, viz., that I was put 
into his service as a watch upon his 
actions, of which I was to give in- 
formation in a certain quarter. When 
I told him (with a great deal of hesi- 
tation) of this fact, he burst out 
laughing, and enjoyed the joke 
amazingly. “The rascals!” said he; 
“they think to catch me, do they? 
Why, Redmond, my chief conspiracy 
is a faro-bank. But the king is so 
jealous, that he will see a spy in 
every person who comes to his 
miserable capital in the great sandy 
desert here. Ah, my boy, I must 
shew you Paris and Wiesen re 

I said, there was nothing I longed 
for more than to see any city but 
Berlin, and should be delighted to be 
free of the odious military service. 
Indeed, I thought, from his splen- 
dour of appearance, the knick-knacks 
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about the room, the gilded carriage 
in the remise, that my uncle was a 
man of vast property; and that he 
would purchase a dozen, nay, a whole 
regiment, of substitutes, in order to 
restore me to freedom. 

But I was mistaken in my calcula- 
tions regarding him, as his history of 
himself speedily shewed me. “Ihave 
been beaten about the world,” said 
he, “ ever since the year 1742, when 
my brother, your father, and Heaven 
forgive him, cut my family estate 
from under my heels, by turning he- 
retic, in order to | that scold of 
a mother of yours. Well, let by- 
gones be by-gones. “Tis probable 
that I should have run through 
the little property as he did in my 
place, and [should have had to begin 
a year or two later the life I have 
been leading ever since I was com- 
pelled to leave Ireland. My lad, I 
have been in every service ; and, be- 
tween ourselves, owe money in every 
capital in Europe. I made a cam- 
paign or two with the Pandours 
under Austrian Trenck. I was cap- 
tain in the Guard of His Holiness the 
Pope. I made the campaign of Scot- 
land with the Prince of Wales; a 
bad fellow, my dear, caring more for 
his mistress and his brandy-bottle 
than for the crowns of the three 
kingdoms. I have served in Spain 
and in Piedmont; but I have been 
a rolling stone, my good fellow. 
Play — play has been my ruin! that 
and beauty (here he gave a leer which 
made him, I must confess, look any 
thing but handsome; besides, his 
rouged cheeks were all beslobbered 
with the tears which he had shed on 
receiving me). The women have 
made a fool of me, my dear Redmond. 
I am a soft-hearted creature, and this 
minute, at sixty-two, have no more 
command of myself than when Peggy 
O’Dwyer made a fool of me at six- 
teen.” 

“ "Faith, sir,” says I, laug ing, “I 
think it runs in the family!” and de- 
scribed to him, much to his amuse- 
ment, my romantic passion for my 
cousin, Nora Brady. He resumed 
his narrative. 

“The cards now are my only live- 
lihood. Sometimes I am in luck, and 
then I lay out my money in these 
trinkets you see. It’s property, look 
~ Redmond, and the only way I 

ave found of keeping a little about 
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me. When the luck goes against me, 
why, my dear, my diamonds go to 
the pawnbrokers and I wear paste. 
Friend Moses, the goldsmith, will 
pay me a visit this very day, for the 
chances have been against me all 
the week past, and I must raise 
money for the bank to-night. Do 
you understand the cards ?” 

I replied that I could play as sol- 
diers do, but had no great skill. 

“ We will practise in the morn- 
ings, my boy,” said he, “and I'll put 

ou up to a thing or two worth 
nowing.” 

Of course I was glad to have such 
an opportunity of acquiring know- 
ledge, and professed myself delighted 
to receive my uncle’s instruction. 

The chevalier’s account of himself 
rather disagreeably affected me. All 
his show was on his back, as he said. 
His carriage, with the fine gilding, 
was a part of his stock in trade. He 
had a sort of mission from the Aus- 
trian court :—it was to discover whe- 
ther a certain quantity of alloyed 
ducats which had been traced to Berlin, 
were from the king’s treasury. But 
the real end of Monsieur ‘de Bali- 
bari was play. There was a young 
attaché of the English embassy, my 
Lord Deuceace, afterwards Viscount 
and Earl of Crabs in the English 
peerage, who was playing high; and 
it was after hearing of the passion of 
this young English nobleman that 
my uncle, then at Prague, determined 
to visit Berlinand engage him. For 
there is a sort of chivalry among the 
knights of the dice-box: the fame 
of great players is known all over 
Europe. [have known the Chevalier 
de Casanova, for instance, to travel 
six hundred miles, from Paris to 
Turin, for the purpose of meeting 
Mr. Charles Fox, then only my Lord 
Holland's dashing son, afterwards the 
greatest of European orators and 
statesmen. 

It was agreed that I should keep 
my character of valet, that in the 
ome of strangers I should not 

now a word of English, that I should 
keep a good look-out on the trumps 
when I was serving the champagne 
and punch about ; and, having a re- 
markably fine eyesight and a great 
natural aptitude, I was speedily able 
to give my dear uncle much assist- 
ance against his opponents at the 
green table. Some prudish persons 
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may affect indignation at the frank- 
ness of these confessions, but Heaven 
pity them! Do you suppose that 
any man who has lost or won a 
hundred thousand pounds at pla 
will not take the advantages which 
his neighbour enjoys? They are all 
the same. But it is only the clumsy 
fool who cheats, who resorts to the 
vulgar expedients of cogged dice and 
cut cards. Such a man is sure to go 
wrong some time or other, and is not 
fit to play in the society of gallant 
gentlemen; and my advice to people 
who see such a vulgar person at his 
pranks, is, of course, to back him 
while he plays, but never—never to 
have any thing to do with him. 
Play grandly, honourably. Be not, 
of course, cast down at losing; but, 
above all, be not eager at winning, ~ 
asmeansoulsare. And, indeed, with 
all one’s skill and advantages that 
winning is often problematical, I have 
seen a sheer ignoramus that knows 
no more of play than of Hebrew, 
blunder you out of five thousand 
pounds in a few turns of the cards. 
I have seen a gentleman and his con- 
federate play against another and his 
confederate. One never is secure in 
these cases ; and when one considers 
the time and labour spent, the genius, 
the anxiety, the outlay of money re- 
quired, the multiplicity of bad debts 
that one meets with (for dishonour- 
able rascals are to be found at the 
play-table, as every where else in the 
world),—I say, for my part, the pro- 
fession is a bad one ; and, indeed, have 
scarcely ever met a man who, in the 
end, profited by it. Iam writing now 
with the experience of a man of the 
world. At the time I speak of I was 
a lad, dazzled by the idea of wealth, 
and — certainly too much, 
my uncle’s superior age and station 
in life. 

There is no need to particularise 
here the little arrangements made 
between us; the play-men of the 
present day want no instruction, I 
take it, and the public have little 
interest inthe matter. But simplicity 
was our secret. Every thing success- 
ful is simple. If, for instance, I 
wiped the dust off a chair with my 
napkin, it was to shew that diamonds, 
the enemy, was strong in ; if I pushed 
it he had ace, king ; if I said, “ Punch 
or wine, my lord ?” hearts was meant; 
if “ Wine or punch ?” clubs. If I blew 
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my nose, it was to indicate that there 
was another confederate employed by 
the adversary ; and then, I warrant 
you, some pretty trials of skill would 
take place. My Lord Deuceace, al- 
though so young, had a very great 
skill and cleverness with the cards in 
every way; and it was only from 
hearing Frank Punter, who came 
with him, yawn three times when the 
chevalier had the ace of trumps, that 
I knew we were Greek to Greek, as 
it were. 

My assumed dulness was perfect ; 
and I used to make Monsieur de 
Potzdorff laugh with it, when I car- 
ried my little reports to him at the 
Garden - house outside the town 
where he gave me rendezvous. These 
reports, of course, were arranged be- 
tween me and my uncle beforehand. 
I was instructed (and it is always far 
the best way) to tell as much truth 
as my story would possibly bear. 
When, for instance, he would ask me, 
“ What does the chevalier do of a 
morning ?” 

“ Tle goes to church regularly (he 
was very religious), and after ce 
ing mass comes home to breakfast. 
Then he takes an airing in his cha- 
riot till dinner, which is served at 
noon. After dinner he writes his 
letters, if he have any letters to write; 
but he has very little to do in this 
way. Ilis letters are to the Austrian 
envoy, with whom he corresponds, 
but who does not acknowledge him ; 
and being written in English, of 
course I look over his shoulder. Te 
generally writes for money. He says 
he wants it to bribe the secretaries of 
the treasury, in order to find out 
really where the alloyed ducats come 
from; but, in fact, he wants it to 
play of evenings, when he makes his 
party with Calsabigi, the lottery- 
contractor, the Russian attachés, two 
from the English embassy, my Lords 
Deuceace and Punter, who play a jeu 
denfer, and a few more. ‘The same 
set meet every night at supper: there 
are seldom any ladies; those who 
come are chiefly French ladies, mem- 
bers of the corps de ballet. He wins 
often, but not always. Lord Deuceace 
Is a very fine player. The Chevalier 
Elliott, the English minister, some- 
times comes, on which occasion the 
secretaries do not play. Monsieur 
de Balibari dines at the missions, 
but en petit comité, not on grand days 
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of reception. Calsabigi, I think, is 
his confederate at play. He has won 
lately, but the week before last he 
pledged his sulitatre for four hundred 
ducats.” 

“Do he and the English attachés 
talk together in their own lan- 

e P 

“Yes; he and the envoy spoke 
yesterday for half-an-hour about the 
new danseuse and the American 
troubles: chiefly about the new dan- 
seuse.” 

It will be seen that the informa- 
tion I gave was very minute and 
accurate, though not very import- 
ant. But such as it was, it was car- 
ried to the ears of that famous hero 
and warrior the Philosopher of Sans 
Souci; and there was not a stranger 
who entered the capital but his 
actions were similarly spied and re- 
lated to Frederick the Great. 

As long as the play was confined 
to the young men of the different 
embassies, his majesty did not care to 
prevent it; nay, he encouraged play 
at all the missions, knowing full well 
that a man in difficulties can be made 
to speak, and that a timely rouleau 
of I'rederics would often get him a 
secret worth many thousands. He 
got some papers from the French 
house in this way; and I have no 
doubt that my Lord Deuceace would 
have supplied him with information 
at a similar rate, had his chief not 
known the young nobleman’s charac- 
ter pretty well ; and had (as is usually 
the case) the work of the mission 
performed by a steady roturier, while 
the young brilliant bloods of the suite 
sported their embroidery at the balls, 
or shook their Mechlin ruffles over 
the green tables at faro. I have 
seen many scores of these young 
sprigs since, of these and their prin- 
cipals, and, mon Dieu! what fools 
they are! What dullards, what 
fribbles, what addle-headed simple 
coxcombs! This is one of the lies 
of the world, this diplomacy ; or how 
could we suppose, that were the pro- 
fession as difficult as the solemn red- 
box and tape-men would have us 
believe, they would invariably choose 
for it little pink-faced boys from 
school, with no other claim than 
mamma's title, and able at most to 
judge of a curricle, a new dance, or 
a neat boot ? 


When it became known, however, 
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to the officers of the garrison that 
there was a faro-table in town, they 
were wild to be admitted to the sport ; 
and, in spite of my entreaties to the 
contrary, my uncle was not averse to 
allow the young gentlemen their fling, 
and once or twice cleared a handsome 
sum out of their purses. It was in 
vain I told him that I must carry the 
news to my captain, before whom his 
comrades would not fail to talk, and 
who would thus know of the intrigue 
even without my information. 

“ Tell him,” said my uncle. 

“ They will send you away,” said 
I; “then what is to become of me?” 

“ Make your mind easy,” said the 
latter, with a smile ; “ you shall not 
be left behind, I warrant you. Go 
take a last look at your barracks, 
make your mind easy, say a farewell 
to your friends in Berlin. The dear 
souls, how they will weep when the 
hear you are out of the country, and, 
as sure as my name is Barry, out of 
it you shall go!” 

“ But how, sir?” said I. 

“ Recollect Mr. Fakenham of Fa- 
kenham,” said he, knowingly. “Tis 
you yourself taught me how. Go 
get me one of my wigs. Open my 
despatch-box yonder, where the great 
secrets of the Austrian chancery lie ; 
- your hair back off your fore- 

ead; clap me on this patch and 
these mustachios, and now look in 
the glass a 

“The Chevalier de Balibari!” said 
I, bursting with laughter, and began 
walking the room in his manner with 
his stiff knee. 

The next day when I went to make 
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my report to Monsieur de Potzdorff, 
I told him of the young Prussian 
officers that had been of late gam- 
bling ; and he replied, as I expected, 
that the king had determined to send 
the chevalier out of the country. 

“ He is a stingy curmudgeon,” I 
replied; “ I have had but three 
Frederics from him in two months, 
and I hope you will remember your 
promise to advance me.” 

“Why three Frederics were too 
much for the news you have picked 
up,” said the captain, sneering. 

“ It is not my fault that there has 
been no more,” I replied. “ When is 
he to go, sir ?” 

“ The day after to-morrow. You 
say he drives after breakfast and be- 
fore dinner. When he comes out to 
his carriage a couple of gend’armes 
will mount the box, and the coach- 
man will get his orders to move on.” 

* And his baggage, sir ?” said I. 

“Oh! that will be sent after him. 
I have a fancy to look into that red 
box which contains his papers you 
say; and at noon, after parade, shall 
be at the inn. You will not saya 
word to any one there regarding the 
affair, and will wait for me at the 
chevalier’s rooms until my arrival. 
We must force that box. You are 
a clumsy hound, or you would have 
got the her long ago !” 

I begged the captain to remember 
me, and so took my leave of him. 
The next night I placed a couple of 
pee under the carriage-seat ; and 

think the adventures of the follow- 
ing day are quite worthy of the 
honours of a separate chapter. 
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MRS. GRANT, OF LAGGAN, AND HER CONTEMPORARIES.* 


Amone the papers of the late Mrs. 
Grant, of Laggan, was discovered a 
brief sketch of her early life, from 
her birth in 1755 down to 1806, 
when she commenced her literary 
career with the Letters from the 
Mountains. Her father, Duncan 
Macvicar, “a plain, brave, pious man,” 
removed, some time after his mar- 
riage, from Fort William, in Inver- 
ness-shire, to the busy town of Glas- 
gow, where his daughter was born on 
the 2ist of February, 1755. Two 
years after her birth, Mr. Macvicar 
went to America, “ under the aus- 
pices of Colonel Archibald Mont- 
gomerie, afterwards Earl of Eglin- 
ton,” in whose regiment, the 77th 
Foot, he held a commission. His 
wife and child remained in Glasgow. 
Of this period of her life Mrs. Grant 
relates an interesting anecdote. She 
had frequently heard her mother 
speak of her father’s absence in Ame- 
rica, which she understood to lie in a 
western direction. Being now nearly 
three years old, she determined to set 
out in search of her parent, and 
walked deliberately by herself nearly 
a mile to the western extremity of 
the Trongate; at this stage of her 
journey, she was stop by a lady, 
who was struck with her appearance 
and costume, and by whose care she 
was restored to her terrified mother. 
In 1758, she accompanied her mother 
to America, and in the following 
_~ took up her abode at Claverock, 

low Albany, a Dutch settlement, 
in the house of a family of primitive 
and engaging manners. Mr. Mac- 
vicar was absent with the army under 
Lord Howe. From Albany, whither 
the family went from Claverock, 
they set out in boats for Oswego, on 
the banks of Lake Ontario. They 
had a romantic journey, “sleeping 
sometimes in the woods, sometimes in 
forts, which formed a chain of posts 
in the then trackless wilderness.” 
They had no books, except the Bible, 
and some military treatises ; and, ac- 
cordingly, the young Anne Macvicar 
grew familiar with the solemn his- 
tories and warnings of the Old Tes- 
tament, and acquired, from reading 


Blind Harry's Wallace (lent to her 
by a Scotch sergeant), that love of 
heroic exploits, and that enthusiasm 
in the cause of Scotland, which com- 
municated a distinctive complexion to 
all her future thoughts and feelings. 
On her return in the following year, 
a military friend of her father pre- 
sented to her a copy of Milton, into 
the spirit of whose genius, however, 
she confessed that she never entered, 
until an advanced period of her life. 
“ Tf,” she adds, “ I had ever any ele- 
vation of thought, expansion of mind, 
or genuine taste for the sublime and 
beautiful, I owe it to my diligent 
study of this volume.” 

In 1765, her father retired from 
the army, upon half-pay ; and hay- 
ing, by prudence and economy, 
am: some property, he was ena- 
bled to make considerable purchases 
of the allotments of land which 
the British government granted to 
retired officers: these he added to 
his own. The tide of his prosperity 
had set in with a strong current: he 
became an extensive landowner ; and 
his only child was looked up to with 
all the interest and respect which an 
heiress awakens. The tide, however, 
was soon to recede. Severe attacks 
of ague and rheumatism, occasioned 
by exposure to the weather in his 
frequent sporting excursions, induced 
Mr. Macvicar to return to Scotland 
in 1768, leaving authority with a 
friend to sell or let the extensive 
property he had acquired. The fa- 
mily arrived in Scotland in the 
spring of 1768, and took up their 
residence in Glasgow. Here his 
daughter formed an affectionate ac- 

uaintance with a family whose son 
} 3 had known in America ; and she 
was accustomed to look back upon 
the three summers which she spent 
at their country-house, on the banks 
of the river Cart, as a valuable part 
of her moral education. She was 
surrounded by the reliques of the 
old Covenanters; and the simple 
cottages of the peasantry opened to 
her curiosity continual sources of in- 
terest. Mr. Macvicar, who appears 
to have been prosperously engaged 
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in some commercial business, ac- 
cepted, in 1773, the office of barrack- 
master of Fort Augustus, in Inver- 
ness-shire. The chaplain of the 
garrison was a young man of “ much 
refinement of mind, sound princi- 
ples, and a most correct judgment,” 
added to great personal ces 
The intimacy, which a congeniality 
of pursuit and feeling awakened, soon 
ripened into a warmer sentiment ; 
and, in 1779, her union with Mr. 
Grant removed Anne Macvicar into 
the Highland parish of Laggan. In 
1794, her father relinquished his 
office at Fort George, and returned 
to Glasgow. Meanwhile, a heavy 
blow descended upon the wedded 
happiness of his daughter. Her 
eldest son, for whom a friend had 
procured a commission in the army, 
died, in Glasgow, of consumption, in 
his sixteenth year. A darker cloud 
was behind. The death ofher children 
was to be followed by the loss of her 
husband. Mr. Grant, in whom the 
seeds of decay had been long ripen- 
ing, survived his son only eighteen 
months. His widow was left with 
eight children, tostruggle with penury 
and debt. From her father she 
could obtain no assistance, his Ame- 
rican property having been “ swal- 
lowed up in the gulf of the Revolu- 
tion.” 

Difficulties are the pioneers of in- 
dustry and intelligence. Mrs. Grant 
had at an early period manifested 
the faculty of composing with fluency 
in rhyme. Her first essay, “scrawled 
in a kind of Miltonic verse,” was pro- 
duced when she was little more than 
nine years old. Her friends con- 
sidered that these talents might now 
be employed for her advantage, and 
they issued proposals for publishing 
a volume of her verses. Their zeal 
and exertion were crowned with un- 
usual success. ‘The volume appeared 
with a list of three themed gab- 
scribers. But the pleasure which 
she must have derived from the suc- 
cess of her poems was shaded by the 
illness of her daughter, Isabella; to 
visit whom, at Bristol, she was 
obliged to abandon her Highland 
home. Upon her return to Giaew 
from England, she found her father 
upon the bed of death; and, leaving 
her daughter with him, she set out 
for Laggan, “ mounted on a horse 
that was sent to meet her, on a dark 
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showery day, and travelled over the 
black unvaried heath of Drumochter 
with unspeakable delight.” In the 
summer of 1803, Mrs. Grant removed 
from Laggan to a place called Wood- 
end, near Stirling. In 1805, she vi- 
sited London, where her son, who 
had received a commission in the 
military service of the East India 
Company, was preparing his equip- 
ment for India. This was a heavy 
and unexpected demand upon the pe- 
cuniary resources ofhis mother. ‘To 
provide for the emergency, her friends 
advised her to publish her letters. 
While she was bewildered as to the 
best plan of disposing of her “ de- 
fective and ill-arranged manuscripts,” 
a friend introduced her to the emi- 
nent house of Longnian, by whom 
her work was approved, and subse- 
quently published under the title of 
Letters from the Mountains. With 
this epoch in her literary life the bio- 
graphical sketch of Mrs. Grant is 
terminated. The rapid deaths of her 
beloved daughters, within three 
months of each other, probably de- 
terred her from continuing the nar- 
rative. “I cannot,” she touchingly 
writes, “ dwell on all the anguish of 
this maternal sorrow,—I mean that 
of seeing my hopes blasted by con- 
sumption. I had lost children before, 
but I was not then their only parent.” 
She changed her residence from Stir- 
ling to Edinburgh in 1810, where 
her house, throughout the long pe- 
riod of thirty years, was the resort of 
the intellectual society of that pic- 
turesque city. During the last twelve 
years of her life, she received a pen- 
sion of 1002. from the crown, which 
was obtained for her chiefly through 
the recommendation of Sir Walter 
Scott and Lord Jeffrey. Mrs. Grant 
died in her eighty-fourth year, and 
was buried near the graves of four of 
her daughters, in the new eemetery 
of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh. 

The correspondence before us is 
arranged chronologically, so as to 
present a picture of the writer's say- 
ings and doings during a period of 
forty years. Her letters are pleasing- 
ly, sometimes happily, in one or two 
instances, pathetically written. The 
subject, however, of which they treat, 
is not one of sufficient interest to 
permit of a regular analysis of the 
contents. We shall consult the 
amusement of our readers, without 
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neglecting the book itself, by pre- 
senting a few glimpses of the eminent 
persons who are introduced into its 
pages; and, in doing this, we shall 
not hesitate to insert a light or shade 
of our own, where the pencil of the 
authoress may appear to have touched 
the canvass with too much warmth 
or too much coldness. One of the 
early letters furnishes an example. 
Of Burns she writes that his poetry 
shews him “in one walk of superior 
excellence, but his correspondence 
shews him to be equal to any thing.” 
This opinion we conceive to be essen- 
tially incorrect. The prose of Burns 
wanted every quality of excellence ; 
it was neither naturally graceful, nor 
eloquently artificial. His striking 
and impassioned passages read like 
some of Thomson's poetical inflations 
shaken out of metre. How different 
from the touching sweetness, the 
transparent frankness of Cowper ? 
Nor is Mrs. Grant less in error in 
saying, that “two such lights as Burns 
and Cowper were, to all human ap- 
pearance, prematurely extinguished 
by the cold blast of poverty.” Cow- 
per’s abandonment of that provision 
which had been obtained for him, 
and of that profession for which he 
had been educated, reduced his sources 
of income, and rendered him, in some 
degree, dependent upon the aid of his 
relatives; but that he ever suffered 
pee distress is untrue. We 
1ave been much gratified with a no- 
tice, new to us, of his cousin, the 
Rey. John Johnson, one whom, with 
affectionate familiarity, he designated 
“ Johnny of Norfolk.” It happened 
that a young lady, * elegant, pious, 
and musical,” was charmed with the 
indications of gentleness, and tender- 
ness, and disinterested kindness that 
shone out in Cowper's sketches of his 
kinsman. In fact, she fell in love 
with the portrait. Her relations 
offered no opposition to her romantic 
wishes. Johnny, unprepossessing in 
appearance, diffident in manner, and 
poor in fortune, was told that he 
might try. And so he did, and suc- 
ceeded, as he deserved to do, being, 
when known, “charming, innocent, 
sweet-tempered, full of ane and 
humour, and a delightful letter- 
writer.” 

Within a few pages of the anecdote 
of Johnny of Norfolk, we find an 
allusion to a poet who exercised no 
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slight influence over the genius of 
Johnny's celebrated cousin. At 
Hertingfordbury, in Hertfordshire, 
Mrs. Grant met with General Cuyler, 
whose daughter was married to the 
rector of Welwyn :—“ Only think of 
my calling on the successor of Young, 
the poet of the Night Thoughts, and 
looking into his garden, and walks, 
and sundial! I am to go next week 

ain, and then I shall visit the 
church, and see his pulpit, his tomb, 
and the altar-piece, which Lady 
Betty sewed with a luxuriant vine, 
having for its motto, ‘ J am the true 
vine, and ye are the branches.” In 
1809, she met, for the first time, 
a poet who struck a chord which, 
we can believe, would have delighted 
the playful hermit of Weston, not 
more than it would have astonished 
the solemn vicar of Welwyn: the 
poet was Walter Scott. His appear- 
ance disappointed her, being very 
unpromising and commonplace,—in- 
deed, without a single gleam of genius 
to illuminate his countenance. His 
conversation, however, charmed her 
with its richness, variety, ease, and 
animation. In another letter she 
alludes to the contrast between the 
features of Jeffrey and Scott: Jeffrey 
looking the poet all over, with “the 
ardent eye, the nervous agitation, 
the visibly quick perceptions,” ee 
ing the attention constantly on the 
look-out for some flash of intelli- 
gence; while Scott, unkindled by 
any visible glow of feeling or en- 
thusiasm, merely suggested the idea 
of a plain, practical man of business. 
In society it was the custom of Scott 
to throw off his singing-robes, and, 
like a lord-keeper famous in history, 
to bid the poet lie there. In this 
respect he differed widely from a 
lady with whom he was himself ac- 
quainted, and whose admiration it was 
sometimes very difficult to divert. We 
allude to Miss Seward, of whom Mrs. 
Grant observes, correctly and sensibly, 
“ The singular artlessness of so arti- 
ficial a character gives the idea of 
something unique and anomalous, 
that we know not how to define, nor 
exactly whether to admire or de- 
spise.” Never was a woman so vain 
or so candid. Her vanity was the 
result of education and position ; her 
candour, of a heart naturally kind 
and generous. Her filial tenderness, 
her ardent friendship, her home af- 
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fections,—these are lights that might 
well shed a beauty over harsher 
features than her intellectual charac- 
ter discloses. Her acquaintance with 
Darwin was not less injurious to her 
religion than to her poetry. <Ac- 
customed to live in the glare of a 
theatrical illumination, until her eyes 
had lost their sensibility to the mild 
and softened radiance of common 
humanity, every action was scenical. 
To the poems of Charlotte Smith, 
Mrs. Grant scarcely renders justice 
in naming the correctness of the lan- 
guage, of the thought, and the senti- 
ment. We think that the late Sir 
Egerton Brydges very justly admired 
the gleams of picturesque fancy that 
variegate some of her sonnets. The 
misfortunes of this lady remind us of 
an allusion of Mrs. Grant to the late 
Theodore Hook, the brother-in-law 
of her most valued correspondent. 
“You will teach him, for his own 
good, to make a due distinction be- 
tween living to please the world at 
large, and exerting his powers in a 
given direction for his own benefit, 
and the satisfaction of his real friends.” 
How happy had it been for himself 
and for his friends, if the moral of 
this caution had been graven upon 
his heart! But, though his own heart 
has ceased to beat, there are eyes 
now growing dim, in this mighty me- 
tropolis, with the fever and the blaze 
of excitement and popularity, which 
might well linger for a moment upon 
the warning that Experience, with its 
shadowy finger, writes upon the walls 
of their prosperity and their pride. Let 
them pause for a moment, in their 
delirium of pleasure, to reflect and to 
be wise. Let them remember the 
prostration, the wretchedness that 
must inevitably succeed this unna- 
tural stimulation of their strength. 

The publication of Scott’s Rokeby 
bewilders the letter-writer into some 
very absurd remarks upon the want 
of any local poetry in England :— 

“Granville and Pope, of very late 
years, have celebrated Windsor and the 
Thames; our own countryman Thom- 
son, too, hung a wreath on Richmond 
Hill: but what other place in England 
can be mentioned that wakes one poetical 
recollection? Milton’s very self has not 
sanctified a single spot, and Spenser's lo- 
calities were all in Ireland.” 


There is a solemn precision of 
‘undering in this passage which is 
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almost amusing. Granville’s panegy- 
rics may be called local, we appre- 
hend, in every respect. But why 
limit the rural associations of Thom- 
son to his sketch of the prospect from 
Richmond Hill? One might be 
tempted to suppose that Mrs. Grant’s 
acquaintance with the Seasons did 
not extend beyond that board which 
occupies so prominent a position in 
Richmond Park. What has become 
of Denham and Brown? Has Shak- 
speare thrown no light over the grass 
of Windsor forest? Have the voices 
of Sidney, and Waller, and Jonson, 
left no echoes among the chestnut- 
trees of Penshurst? Is there not a 
village in Buckinghamshire called 
Horton where the nightingale still 
chants that song “most musical, 
most melancholy,” which delighted 
the youthful ear of Milton? Are 
the spires of Eton overthrown, and 
has the ploughshare obliterated the 
churchyard of Stoke? Where are 
the scenes of Lewesdon Hill? And 
surely the name of Mr. Morrit ought 
to have reminded the reader that the 
wand of Wordsworth had been 
stretched over the very landscapes to 
which she referred. Of Wordsworth 
she observes, “'They say he talks 
incessantly ; his conversation has the 
perpetual flow of a stream, mono- 
tonous in sound and endless in dura- 
tion.” There is some exaggeration, 
of course, mingled with truth in 
this sketch. Mr. D’Israeli has written 
of men of one book, but Wordsworth 
is emphatically the man of one sub- 
ject, that subject poetry, and that 
poetry his own. It would be nothing 
strange to him to leave his knife 
partly inserted in the wing of a 
chicken while he recited a stanza 
from Yarrow Revisited. The pecu- 
liar simplicity and freedom of his 
life have given an air perfectly ori- 
ginal to his manners and his lan- 
guage. Talking is to him only think- 
ing aloud, and the tumult of voices is 
only the murmur of Lodore. Mr. 
Wilberforee, when he visited the poet 
at the lakes, alluded in his journal to 
the independence of his manner almost 
approaching to rudeness. The mono- 
tonous sound of his conversation is 
also characteristic, even prose be- 
comes rhythmical upon his lips, 
after the fashion of that style of 
recitation which Bishop Heber ren- 
dered so popular. It is pleasing 
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to find almost in the next page 
an allusion to the author of the 
Pleasures of Hope encountering every 
evil of poverty, “ but that of being 
ashamed of his circumstances, with 
his good, gentle, patient, little wife, 
so frugal, so simple, and so sweet- 
tempered, that she disarmed poverty 
of half its evils.” Campbell is fortu- 
nate in possessing what Mr. Words- 
worth wants—an appreciation of 
genius in others, developed under a 
different aspect to his own. For 
example, he looked upon Scott with 
warm admiration, although it would 
be scarcely possible to select speci- 
mens of a style more different than 
Marmion and Gertrude of Wyoming. 
Of this catholic happiness of critical 
perception, Professor Wilson, of 
Edinburgh, furnishes a delightful il- 
lustration. Of that eloquent and 
eccentric man we catch a few short 
glimpses in Mrs. Grant's Letters. 
Of these not the least amusing is the 
sketch of his setting out on a pedes- 
trian tour through the Highlands, 
carrying his own wardrobe, together 
with that of his wife, “a gentle and 
rather elegant Englishwoman.” 
Perhaps we ought not to be sur- 
prised to find the author disco- 
vering a resemblance between the 
thoughts and language of Chal- 
mers and Scott. lo Grant had 
the privilege, upon one occasion, of 
meeting the preacher and the poet 
in the same house. Of Chalmers, she 
observes, that though the conversa- 
tion wandered into various channels, 
he was always powerful, always gen- 
tle, and always apparently uncon- 
scious of his own superiority. Of the 
two, it may be suspected that the 
poet possessed the most practical 
common sense, and suffered less from 
the exclusive illumination of fancy 
than the theologian. No man ever 
had more romance as an author and 
less asa man. Mrs. Grant supplies 
an anecdote, slight, but not unin- 
teresting. A young lady from Eng- 
land was presented to Scott, and 
exhibited the intense sensibility which 
seemed appropriate to such an occa- 
sion. Being afterwards introduced 
to Henry Mackenzie, she kissed his 
hand with admiring veneration. 
“Did you ever hear,” said Scott, 
“the like of that English lass, to 
faint at the sight of a cripple clerk of 
session, and kiss the dry withered 
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hand of an old tax-gatherer ?” But 
this is very inferior to the quiet re- 
tort of good Bishop Leighton, which 
we suppose was originally told by 
Burnet, and to which Mrs. Grant re- 
fers. Leighton was musing one day 
in his own sequestered walk at Dun- 
blane, when he was addressed by a 
youthful widow with the cust 
formation that she had dreamed 
three times that she was married to 
him, and that therefore it was in- 
cumbent upon him to marry her. 
The bishop, without being dis- 
comfited by so direct an appeal to his 
faith in predestination, quietly replied 
that whenever he should dream three 
times that he was married to her, he 
would take care to inform her of the 
circumstance, and that their union 
should immediately be completed. 
The walk where this singular inci- 
dent occurred is described as peculi- 
arly pleasing; it is shaded by very 
tall laurel-trees, and winds along 
the charming banks of the Allan till 
it joins Kippenross, “where all is 
soft and smiling, and set off by the 
moors and mountains that form the 
back-ground beyond it.” 

Of Joanna Baillie, who visited 
Edinburgh in 1820, Mrs. Grant gives 
an interesting sketch. Her elder sister 
was the more popular in society. 


“The seriousness, simplicity, and 
thoughtfulness of Joanna’s manners, over- 
awed you from talking commonplace to 
her. She is mild and placid, but makes 
no effort either to please or to shine. She 
will neither dazzle nor be dazzled, yet, 
like others ofa higher class of mind, is very 
indulgent in her opinion; what passes 
before her seems rather food for thought 
than amusement.” 


There is another celebrated female 
writer of whom Mrs. Grant always 
speaks with peculiar tenderness and 
affection, Mrs. Hemans, whom she 
mentions as the only literary person, 
except Southey, of whom the picture 
drawn by imagination was realised 
by the original. She describes her 
as entirely feminine, with a charm 
in her language like that of her 
verse, combining the same graceful 
ease with a charming vivacity, with- 
out the slightest tinge of affectation, 
and with a refinement and sweetness 
of manner that not only conciliated 
the esteem, but won the affection. 
Nothing but the cloud of grief that 
overhung her morning of life so long 
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seemed to have darkened and re- 
pressed the buoyancy and playfulness 
of her temper. We fully accord 
with Mrs. Grant's high admira- 
tion of the poetical genius of Mrs. 
Hemans. As a writer of short 
poems, we consider her to be un- 
rivalled in the whole circuit of 
English literature. Some of her 
poems of this description are as 
exquisitely finished as the small pic- 
tures of Correggio; their design is 
elegant, and the colouring has a rich- 
ness and splendour which none of 
her contemporaries have equalled. 
She possessed the true temperament 
of poetic feeling; to more than the 
picturesque brilliancy of Darwin, she 
added the romantic truth of Collins 
and the majestic sensibility of Gray. 
There was passion in her description, 
and the current of thought flowed 
not the less rapidly because it re- 
flected from every ripple the illu- 
mination of fancy. Her longer pro- 
ductions present very imperfect 


specimens of her powers. They have 
a crowding magnificence that op- 
presses the mind, without delighting 
it. She could — two or three 


figures beautifully in a woodland 
scene, with classic ruins in the dis- 
tance; but the composition of a large 
picture bewildered her eye and be- 
numbed her pencil. Of the unfor- 
tunate Miss Landon, our critical 
authoress entertained a much colder 
opinion; she thought her too uni- 
formly impassioned, and regretted 
that ee had not mixed a little sage 
with her myrtle-garland. Poor Im- 
provvisatrice ; we often call to mind 
the exclamation of the rough and 
honest Ettrick Shepherd, when first 
he took her delicate hand in his own 
rustic grasp, “ J had na thought ye 
had been sae bonny !” 

Southey was a peculiar favourite 
of Mrs. Grant’s. She admired the 
rich and wondrous images of his 
mental dream, and could not but 
esteem the virtues of his mind, while 
beholding the spendid creations .of 
his intellect. er sketch of his 
personal appearance when he break- 
fasted with her at Edinburgh, in the 
autumn of 1819, is more carefully 
drawn than the glimpses of physiog- 
nomy which her hasty pencil asually 
presents. She thought his face pre- 
eminently fine and poetical, his fea- 
tures unusually high, and somewhat 
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strong, though regular, “ a quantity 
of bushy black hair, worn carelessly, 
but not with affected negligence ; 
deep-set but very animated black 
eyes, and a countenance serious and 
collected, but kindling into ardour 
when animated in conversation.” 
His conversation was easy and abun- 
dant, earnest and unaffected. To 
many he seemed to be silent and con- 
strained. A mind so richly endowed, 
and an imagination so wide in its 
excursions of inquiry, might well be 
still in places where the atmosphere 
was cold or oppressive. The sweet 
fountain of thought is soon frozen 
over. The most celebrated authors 
of our country have been silent and 
embarrassed in general society; and 
Addison, quafting claret with Tickell, 
Young, and Swift, would have left 
an impression very different from that 
which would have been awakened by 
Addison dining with the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 

We apprehend that Mrs. Grant 
had no personal acquaintance with 
Wordsworth, whom the name of 
Southey so naturally brings back to 
the memory; but she fully appre- 
ciated the serene and reflective dis- 
position of his genius, and understood 
the purity ofheart and the tranquillity 
of mind which were required for his 
perfect comprehension. We shall 
extract a portion of her criticism, 
not only as being sound in itself, but 
as a very pleasing specimen of her 
best manner :— 


“IT could say much of Wordsworth, 
if I had time ; he certainly has a head of 
gold, but his feet are of clay, with little 
or no mixture of iron, There was a man 
here some time ago that drew an audience 
—spectators, I mean—and much money 
by writing with his feet; whether 
Wordsworth had the same faculty or not, 
I cannot say; but I think he must have 
written his poem of the White Doe with 
those clay feet of his, and yet he is always 
morally right, and his jictures in the 
Excursion delight me, It is next to pro- 
fanation to read that book in town, except 
at midnight; its purity and simplicity, 
and occasional elevation of thought, make 
us all, with our note-writing and ever- 
lasting door-bells calling us to talk no- 
things to mere nobodies, seem like pup- 
pets on wires, without a thought beyond 
our hasty trifles, which are worse than 
his worst, the radiance of the White Doe 
excepted. What atreasure the Excursion 
would have been at Laggan! How often, 
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even amid this senseless hurry, have I 
read the account of the eccentric clergy- 
man, who removed his family in panniers 
to the mountain parsonage; and I am 
older than you, though I fear not the 
wiser for travelling over more arches of 
Mirza’s bridge ; so, presuming in my ex- 
perience, I will tell you how to read the 
Excursion. Lay it on your table, and 
when worldly cares and forms have 
wearied, or when the languor, that no 
one can always escape, besets you, open 
it by chance, and you will not go far 
without being led into scenes of humble 
pathos, that will rebuke petty vexations, 
and pure and lofty speculations that 
will soon banish the short apathy of 
an over-laboured mind. People laugh at 
the Pedlar, I do not ; all the realities are 
so familiar to me, and the peculiarities of 
Scotch manners, such as they were fifty 
years since, have left so vivid an impres- 
sion on my mind, that I can easily con- 
ceive apedlarreading Milton,and trudging 
under his pack, cheered by sublime flights 
of fancy, or occupied in profound medi- 
tation. The peasant, or mechanic, who 
half spells a chapter in the Bible, ona 
rainy Sunday, no more resembles him 
who, bred up in the land of story and of 
song, reads the Scriptures from infancy 
with an intelligent mind and awakened 
feelings ; such a one is no more to be 
compared to the dull unfeeling clown 
who reads mechanically than the crater 
of Etna to a bottle-manufactory. I can 
scarcely believe that any one has more 
vivid enjoyment of the Scotch novels and 
Wordsworth’s Excursion than myself; for 
I am convinced there does not exist a 
person in decent station, with a mind in 
any degree cultivated or capable of re. 
finement, who has had more intercourse 
with the lower classes. In the first place, 
I was assiduous in learning the language 
of the country where my lot was thrown. 
Long days have I knit my stocking, or 
carried an infant from sheaf to sheaf, 
sitting and walking by turns on the har- 
vest-field, attentively observing conver. 
sation which, for the first years of my 
residence in the Highlands, I was not 
supposed to understand. Seldom a day 
passed that I did not find two or three 
petitioners in the kitchen respectfully en- 
treating for advice, medicine, or some 
petty favour. Often I sat down with 
them and led them to converse, capti- 
vated with the strength and beauty of 
their expressions in their native tongue. 
lt would not be easy to make you com- 
prehend how often the duties of a High- 
land housewife subject her to the neces- 
sity of communion with her inferiors. 
Here in Edinburgh, where all the plea- 
sures and troubles of such intercourse 
might be supposed at an end, scarcely a 
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week passes but some poor native of 
Laggan comes to entreat me to write a 
letter, or in some way to interest myself 
in behalf of them and their children, and 
I never refuse. I cannot complain of 
the world: since I have embarked in it, 
LT have met with kindness, and even in 
some instances unlooked-for approbation; 
yet there is nothing that comes so cor. 
dially home to my heart as the murmur 
of remembered affection, which, through 
different channels, reaches my ear from 
the humble dwellers in the cottages at 
Laggan.” —Vol. ii. p. 283. 


We sat down to read this collec- 
tion of Mrs. Grant’s correspondence 
with the expectation of deriving from 
it a large supply of amusement and 
information, and with the intention 
of imparting that amusement and in- 
formation with great liberality to our 
readers. We confess that we have 
been disappointed. Scarcely any one 
of Mrs. Grant’s correspondents pos- 
sesses a name known beyond a family 
circle. Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Brown, 
Mrs. Gorman, Mrs. Bucker, Mrs. 
Izett, these are the plebeian and un- 
promising stars that stud the pages 
of her letters. The entire charm of 
the book is of a domestic and perso- 
nal character; to those who knew 
the writer it will speak with a pleas- 
ing voice because it will speak in the 
accents of memory. Nor is it possi- 
ble to contemplate the struggles of 
the writer through so many and so 
afflicting trials, without sentiments of 
respect, and even of admiration. 
Viewed only as the portraiture of a 
Christian gentlewoman, we might be 
able to find many features deserving 
of our heartiest commendation ; but 
regarded as a reflection of the lite- 
rary character of her contemporaries, 
we must pronounce the work to be 
singularly defective and unsatisfac- 
tory. It is almost impossible to dis- 
cover one complete delineation of any 
celebrated person with whom the 
writer has become acquainted. Fi- 
gure chases figure as in a phantas- 
magoria, and, as if to increase the 
mortification of the reader, he is con- 
tinually presented with poe of a 
countenance with which he longs to 
be familiar, and of which a full de- 
scription is promised in a future let- 
ter; but either the letter never ar- 
rives, or the anticipated description is 
left out, and forgotten. Of such 
provoking disappointments abundant 
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examples might be given, if they 
were needed. 

They who, like ourselves, may turn 
to these volumes for literary inform- 
ation, and new sketches of character, 
will assuredly reap a very scanty 
harvest; but they, on the contrary, 
who are contented and pleased with 
notices of humble manners, who have 
a relish for quiet and agreeable 
common-sense, and who seek none of 
the excitement of wit and eloquence, 
—readers such as these may safely 
purchase and peruse the correspond- 
ence of Mrs. Grant. Some of her 
anecdotes of Highland manners are 
very characteristic. Thus she men- 
tions a Highlander who came to 
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catch a glimpse of the prince as he 
passed through Strathspey to Inver- 
ness. Being extremely handsome 
and well-dressed, the prince mistook 
him for a gentleman of rank, and 
stretched out his hand to greet him. 
“The man took the proffered hand 
in a rapture of loyal gratitude, and 
then, wrapping up his own right hand 
in his plaid, he vowed it should never 
more be profaned by vulgar fingers ;” 
and he seems to have kept his word, 
for when Mrs. Grant saw him in his 
old age, he always acknowledged ~y 
friendly salutation with his left hand. 
In these little pictures the interest of 
this work resides ; and by them who 
seek them, many will be found. 


GLIMPSES OF THE GIFTED. 


A LEGEND OF VENICE. 


*“* Where are the ardent hopes of youth, 
When life look’d bright and fair, 
And young Romance was robed like Truth ? 
Echo answers—where ?” 


How apt we all are to view things 
hove the medium of our own pe- 
culiar tastes and pursuits! To the 
artist the idea of Venice would con- 
jure up but one great recollection, 
making it holy ground for evermore 
—it was Tirtan’s burial-place ! 
While the architect would set about 
comparing the chaste and classic style 
of Palladio with the lighter graces of 
Sansoveno, or the grand conceptions 
of San Michele, a darker and 
graver task awaits the would-be 
historian of “the city of the hundred 
isles!” While the simple tale-teller 
has but to bend down a charmed ear 
to the haunting chronicles of the 
gifted and the beautiful, long since 
passed away from earth, and repeat 
them to other lands as. best they 


may. 

it was evening — just the evening 
for those summer festivals which the 
Venetians enjoy so much, and who 


would not? where one can steal 
apart from the heavy atmosphere of 
crowded rooms, and wander away into 
what seems almost a realisation of 
fairy-land, while the beings who flit 
across our path, or break in upon our 
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silent musings with their sweet and 
gladsome laughter, serve to confirm, 
rather than dissipate the illusion. 
The palazzo of the Signor Bernardi 
overlooked the Adriatic, and upon 
the night of which we write was 
thronged with all the beauty and 
aristocracy of Venice, its lofty halls, 
its cool marble balconies, and spacious 
grounds, absolutely glittering with 
gemmed robes and bright fair faces, 
which passed and vanished from the 
gaze only to be succeeded by others 
yet more bewitching ; until one grew 
bewildered by so much loveliness, and 
ready to echo in very truth the dis- 
puted assertion of a recent traveller, 
“that the Venetian women are su- 
perb!” 

But there was one at that festival 
at whose approach maidens’ hearts 
fluttered strangely, and happy she 
who could procure a smile, or even a 
passing glance, on which to dream, 
when the living idol should have 
departed. If he spoke to those 
around him on the gravest subjects, 
such as history, or even agriculture 
(a favourite study of his), they 
hushed their own sweet tones to 
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listen, it being enough for them that 
it was his voice,—or stood a little 
apart, gazing as if they would imprint 
every feature upon their memories 
for ever, while the neglected cava- 
liers cursed the pale stranger in their 
hearts. 

It was Bartholomeo Arnigio, the 
poet, the historian, the po star 
of Venetian society! There was a 
mystery about his early origin which 
had hitherto defied the penetration 
of the most curious, and was ex- 
cessively fascinating. Some said he 
was a prince, every one agreed 
in allowing him to be a genius, 
and it is most certain he was far 
from happy,—all dangerous and 
irresistible qualifications with his 
fair worshippers. ‘To be gifted and 
unhappy! therein lay the spell, which 
neither rank nor beauty was needed 
to work out in young, romance- 
loving, and girlish hearts, although 
that whisper of royalty was, doubt- 
less, not without its attraction. A 
poet—the very name is magic! For 
who does not love a poet, and 
yearn—often, alas! how vainly!— 
to be permitted nearer and more fa- 
miliar glimpses of that mighty spirit 
which is but a glorious mystery to 
all others ?—forgetting that, on a 
closer inspection of their idol, a 
are certain to find many a blemish 
which may escape the observation of 
the multitudes who worship afar off, — 
or, with a dim foreboding of this sad 
truth, deeming it a blessed privilege 
to make it the care of her whole 
future life, that they may be ever 
shielded thus from the world,—or 
else, in her deep fondness and trust, 
changing, as by a fairy wand, the 
very clouds themselves into sun- 
shine! A strange, wild creed, which 
many turn back to the recollection of 
with a smile, as they grow older and 
wiser; while a few perish in their 
young faith. 

The men wondered what any one 
could see in Bartholomeo Arnigio, 
who was no longer young, and had, 
perhaps, never been remarkable for 
beauty, save of that intellectual sort 
with which genius redeems and marks 
out her children. His forehead was 
broad and massive, but shadowed by 
dark lines of thought, or, it may be, 
sorrow; his eyes grey, and some- 
what sunken, with a wild, restless 
expression; and his face fearfully 
pale. Eyen his most enthusiastic 
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admirers could trace nothing of ma- 
jesty in the tall, stooping figure, and 
nervous deportment of their poet ; 
although its attenuation, together 
with the somewhat feeble step, took a 
still deeper hold on their sympathies. 
They could not have been blind to the 
fact how, among that courtly and bril- 
liant crowd, he stood alone, as it were, 
and conspicuous, certainly, neither 
for grace or elegance, but therefore 
it was they clung the more tena- 
ciously to the idol of their own 
creating, because he needed it the 
more, which, after all, is but woman’s 
nature. 

The poet, far from triumphing in 
the sensation he created, seemed 
rather to shrink from it, with a 
strange mingling of pride and re- 
serve, and, it was evident, infinitely 
preferred entering into a long dis- 
cussion, upon his favourite themes, 
with the many grave and learned 
personages present, to sunning him- 
self in the bright glances which 
every where met his with a sort of 
bashful encouragement ; and weary, 
at length, even of this gorgeous scene, 
quitted the crowded saloon, and 
escaped into the grounds surrounding 
the palazzo. 

But for man’s own evil passions, 
what a paradise this world of ours, 
with its blue skies, and birds, and 
flowers, would be! Arnigio, with 
his lofty brow bent down, and his 
eyes fixed dreamily on the earth, 
walked on, utterly unconscious of the 
calm beauty of the night, or the 
lapse of time, until he discovered, at 
length, that he had unknowingly 
passed the boundaries prescribed to 
visitors, and entered the more private 
part of the grounds, and was about to 
retrace his steps, when they were 
arrested by a vision of such rare 
loveliness, that the poet paused in- 
voluntarily, and remained, as it were, 
spell-bound to the spot, while the 
girl passed on without perceiving him. 
She was apparently scarcely more 
than sixteen, and simply attired in a 
white robe, girded about the waist by 
a zone of silver ; her bright hair, un- 
confined, and wholly without orna- 
ment, hanging about her like a veil. 
One might almost have taken her 
for a spirit, so little of earth was 
there in the radiant beauty of that 
fair young face—in the passionate 
dreaming of those dark, starry eyes. 
And yet, after all, she was but a 
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mortal maiden, with a heart full to 
overflowing of innocent Joys and 
hope, and trust, and a deep love of 
’ the romantic—the fault of education, 
and the folly of her age, for she was 
but a child. 

She paused before an overshadow- 
ing tree, and, smiling as she did so, 
produced a small, sharp knife, while 
Arnigio likewise stood still, wonder- 
ing what she would do next, and then 
the girl, stooping down, carved a 
name upon its bark. The name was 
Bartholomeo, a very common one in 
Italy, and yet the poet’s heart beat 
strangely, and he waited impatiently 
for that small, white hand to resume 
its loving task. But the maiden had 
shaken back the bright curls from 
her forehead, and was looking a little 
thoughtful; perhaps, like him, she 
remembered that there were man 
Bartholomeos in the world, and half 
feared to disclose more of her hoarded 
secret to the prying and inquisitive 
Se of others. And yet, she argued, 
there was no need to be ashamed of 
loving him! And then she bent down 
again before the tree. There is a 
strange pleasure in tracing a beloved 
name, however the cold-hearted may 
laugh at us for the assertion. ‘I'he 
poet bent eagerly forward, his breath 
almost waving the curls of her long 
hair,—it was his which she had carved. 

For a moment Arnigio stood irre- 
solute whether or not he should 
advance, and make himself known to 
his young worshipper; but it was 
not the irresolution of passion, but 
pity, mingled slightly with some gen- 
tler feeling. He sorrowed, rather 
than exulted, over what he had seen, 
and yet wanted resolution to break 
through a spell that was strangely 
fascinating. And the girl, mean- 
while, twining her white arms play- 
fully around the trunk of that aged 
tree, rested her head against it, and 
sat, smiling to herself, in all the 
luxury of her own glad thoughts. 

“ Poor child!” murmured the 
poet,—“ others must have put this 
strange folly and infatuation into thy 
young heart. And, as you become 
older and wiser, it will pass away of 
itself. ‘There is no need for words of 
mine to awaken thee from thy wild 
dream. So beautiful! Thou wilt 
have a thousand lovers, and the real 
ultimately sweep away all memory of 
the ideal.” 

He turned aside as he spoke, and 
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walked slowly on, without once look- 
ing back upon the maiden, who, un- 
aware of the presence of her idol, 
save in memory (and the silly girl 
had seen him but once, and that by 
stealth, herself invisible), remained 
sitting where he left her until twi- 
light. 

Amid all his numerous admirers 
(and Arnigio had many among the 
highest nobility of Venice), there was 
but one whom he had felt a wish to 
make his friend; and the young 
Count Lorenzini, either flattered by 
his notice, or discovering in a more 
familiar intercourse qualities of mind 
and heart of which the world knew 
nothing, most warmly reciprocated 
the sentiment. Bartholomeo was 
many years older than his companion, 
but the heart of the true poet is always 
young, and he could sympathise and 
enter into the feelings of Lorenzini 
with a freshness and unity of senti- 
ment which bound them still closer 
to each other. But there was 
one subject upon which he never 
spoke even to this dear friend, —the 
history of the past,—that mysterious 
past which had flung its shadow over 
the future for evermore ! 

Arnigio’s favourite enjoyment was 
gliding over the water in those gon- 
dolas so peculiar to Venice, and which 
Leitch Ritchie has not inaptly com- 
pared to “ a coffin borne along upon 
a cloud, silent, fleeting, dim as a 
shadow,” and where one, according 
to Shelley,— 


** May write 
Or read in gondolas by day or night, 
Having the little brazen lamp alight.” 


How delightful! more especially to 
a poet, when no sound is heard but 
the low classical song of our boat- 
men, or the sudden burst of music, 
or girlish laughter, as a rival barque 
shoots by us and is lost again in the 
distance ; and yet, thoroughly to en- 
joy these calm, holy nights, our 
thoughts should be sweet companions, 
or it would be well to seek for others. 
Therefore it was, perhaps, that Ar- 
nigio so often called at the palazzo 
of his young friend, who, with his 
guitar and cheerful conversation, be- 
guiled the time pleasantly enough ; 
while on these occasions many a soli- 
tary gondola might have been seen 
following silently in their wake, 
lured onwards by the rich, manly 
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voice of Lorenzini, as he sung the 
wild songs of his native land. On 
the evening, however, to which we 
would refer, he was strangely grave 
and melancholy, and Arnigio shook 
off the gloom from his own spirit in 
order to enliven that of his friend. 

“ Come,” said he, laying his hand 
kindly upon the shoulder of the 
young nobleman, “ it seems almost a 
sin to be sad upon such a night as this.” 

“ I know it is foolish,” replied his 
companion; “I thought to have 
shaken off all memory of her in 
scorn, but her rare beauty, her tears, 
and Ssupplications, have unmanned 
me ! 

“Ah! some love-affair,” said the 
poet, gaily. “ It is well it is no worse ; 
this is a grief which will soon pass 
away.” But he spoke not from his 
heart when he uttered this, and that 
Lorenzini knew full well. 

“You remember my telling you,” 
continued the count, “ how for years 
I have been betrothed to my young 
cousin, the heiress of Bernardi? and 
that it was this engagement which 
kept me free and heart-whole among 
the fair dames of Venice? Well, it 
seemed so much a thing of course 
that I knew not how deeply it in- 
volved my future happiness until 
these fairy dreams melted away like 
a vision, and had so used myself to 
thinking of Vittoria as a child that 
I was scarcely aware how fervently I 
loved her as a woman.” 

“We are aptin our security to de- 
ceive ourselves thus,” said Arnigio ; 
“but how can you be sure that the 
girl is indifferent to your affection ? 
Living secluded, as you tell me that 
she has, it is impossible she can love 
any one else; nay, I should have 
almost said the same had it been 
otherwise.” 

“ Nevertheless,” replied the count, 
with a bitter smile, “it was from her 
own lips that I heard it. Last night, 
on my return home, I was informed 
by the domestic that a female, closely 
veiled, and accompanied by her at- 
tendant, awaited my arrival ; and you 
may guess the surprise with which I 
recognised my beautiful little cousin, 
her bright eyes absolutely glittering 
with excitement and her cheeks flush- 
ed and burning. She received me with 
a dignity which at any other time 
would have provoked my mirth, and, 
dismissing her nurse, informed me 
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with downcast looks that she had 
come to solicit a very great favour. 

“* Whatever it may be, Vittoria,’ 
said I, ‘I promise you to grant it.’ 

“*Then in pity write to my father 
at once, yielding up all claim to this 
worthless hand, since I have disco- 
vered that my heart cannot accom- 
pany it.’ 

“* Ah!’ exclaimed I, ‘do you then 
love another ?” 

“For a moment the girl buried 
her sweet face in her hands, and then 
answered gently, but decidedly, in 
the aftirmative. Arnigio, I am 
ashamed of the emotion into which I 
was betrayed, but Vittoria spoke 
kindly and soothingly. 

“* Lorenzini,’ said she, ‘I know 
how to pity you, for I, too, love in 
vain, and without even daring to 
hope for a return of my wild and un- 
sought devotion.’ 

** Impossible!’ interrupted I, ‘ un- 
less the man is stone blind !’ 

“*We have never met,’ replied 
the girl, simply, ‘ which is much the 
same thing; I have seen him but 
once, and then he never even looked 
my way.’ 

“* Nay,’ said I, attempting to take 
her hand, ‘you are but jesting with 
me, my sweet cousin! What! love a 
man whom, according to your own 
account, you have scarcely seen and 
never exchanged a word with ? 

“* Yes, I know it is very foolish,’ 
replied the girl, casting down her 
eyes, ‘ but I cannot help it, and dare 
not urge these objections to my fa- 
ther. My only hope is in your 
kindness.’ 

“¢ And do you expect that I shall 
yield you up thus without a word ? 

“* Yes, if you indeed love me as 
you say, for what sacrifice is there 
we would not cheerfully make for 
the beloved one? For myself, I 
feel as though, in such a cause, I 
could at once give up rank, and 
wealth, and country, almost without 
a struggle!’ 

“*At least,’ said I, averting my 
gaze from this too beautiful enthu- 
siast, ‘at least I would know the 
name of this powerful rival in your 
affections 

“¢In my fancy, rather,’ interrupted 
the girl, ‘for I do not think I ever 
really loved until now. You should 
remember I was but a child, cousin.’ 


“* Why, you are but a child still, 
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and a very silly one!’ said I, passing 
my arm around her slender waist, 
while she struggled with a wayward 
pettishness to disengage herself from 
my grasp. ‘But I promise, that if 
you remain in the same mind for a 
whole month from this time, to free 
you at once from every tie, and at 
my own risk.’ 

“* Now that is me said be 
ria, clapping her hands joyfully, 
while Tia into her bright ri 
like one in adream. ‘ But a month 
seems a long time to wait.’ 

“* But shall you be any happier at 
its termination ?” 

ms pm y not. At any rate, how- 
ever, I shall be at liberty to indulge 
in thoughts which seem almost a sin 
while engaged to another;’ and so, 
with mingled smiles, and tears, and 
blessings, she glided away as she had 
come, leaving me more bewildered 
than grieved, and wholly at a loss 
what course to pursue. But I weary 
you, Arnigio ?” 

“* No, indeed, your relation interests 
me strangely. And so you can form 
no guess as to this invisible rival ?” 
added the poet, in an altered voice, 
while a sudden thought flashed like 
lightning across his brain. 

“ Not the most remote. But, hark! 
surely that was her voice!” 

At this moment a gondola was seen 
approaching them, distinctly visible 
in the bright moonlight, and con- 
spicuous for its rich armorial bear- 
ings. On the deck lay a female form, 
the veil flung back, and the dark 
starry eyes wandering dreamil 
around; while she sang to herself 
ina sweet low voice one of Arni- 
gio’s own rhymes, tastefully adapted 
to a popular air. The poet in- 
voluntarily bent forward to gaze 
upon her, and, their glances sud- 
denly meeting, a joyful exclamation 
burst from the lips of the girl ; while 
in another moment the gondolas shot 
past each other and were lost amid a 
thousand more, which danced on the 
calm waters like so many fire-flies. 

“ Was that your Vittoria?” asked 
Arnigio, in a hollow voice. 

“ Yes, and I think by her smile 
she must have recognised me. Is she 
not beautiful ?” 

“ Exquisitely so!” replied the poet 
with a sigh ; and then both relapsed 
into a deep silence, which was un- 
broken until the gondola paused 
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suddenly at the foot of the marble 
stairs leading to the count’s palazzo. 

“ Good night,” said he, extending 
his hand; “I fear you have found 
me but a dull companion, but I pro- 
mise that this shall be the last time I 
will play the rejected lover.” 

“ You shall not need,” said Arnigio, 
“ if I can prophesy aright, or have 
any skill in deci esky that most 
difficult of all volumes — a woman's 
heart. So good night to you, Lo- 
renzini, and hope every thing.” 

About the same hour at which the 
friends parted, Vittoria likewise re- 
turned to her home, and, dismissing 
her attendants, permitted herself to 
indulge in one of those delicious 
reveries which are apt to steal over 
us when memory or association brings 
back, as with a spell, thoughts as wild 
and vain as they are beautiful. They 
had met again, and he, or it was but 
her own fancy, had given a start of 
recognition as their eyes encountered 
each other, leaning half out of his 
gondola to gaze in the receding wake 
of hers, which shewed that the maiden 
too had looked back, or she could 
not have known this. Happily for 
her, her attention had been so con- 
centrated that she was unaware of 
the presence of Lorenzini, and so 
saved the useless wonderment and 
fear it would otherwise have created. 
It is needless to tell how her slum- 
bers that night were haunted by the 
vision of one pale, melancholy face, 
and bowed form, which the casual ob- 
server would have thought the most 
unlikely of all others to win the re- 
gards of one so young and beautiful 
as Vittoria Bernardi. 

The following morning she found 
a note awaiting her, traced in a 
strange hand, and requesting her to 
meet the writer that evening on the 
Rialto, as he wished to see and speak 
to her for a few moments in private, 
before he finally quitted Venice. It 
was merely signed “ Bartholomeo ;” 
but the throbbing heart of the con- 
scious girl too faithfully supplied the 
other name; and, as the poet had 
calculated upon, love soon got the 
ascendancy over duty and prudence ; 
and, accompanied by her attendant, 
he found her punctual to the ap- 
pointed hour. And the woman be- 
ing dismissed to a short distance, he 
had to supply her place in supporting 
the esting form of his young 
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companion, who leant heavily on his 
arm,—her quick breathing alone 
breaking the deep silence of the 
place and hour. 

“ Do not unmask,” whispered the 
poet, at length, in a voice that was 
slightly agitated; “ you may be re- 
co ne 

Poor Bartholomeo! he feared, per- 
haps, to trust himself with the sight 
of that beautiful face! 

“You will think it strange,” con- 
tinued he, after a pause, “ that I 
should have written to you thus; 
but I have seen you before, and felt 
an irresistible longing to impart my 
wild history to one human being 
ere I depart hence for ever! think- 
ing, somehow, that you would at 
least pity me!” 

Vittoria answered not, for she 
dared not tell him how willingly, 
had need been, she would have died, 
how much more so she would live 
for him alone! but was thankful, 
nevertheless, that the secret of her 
young heart was yet her own. 

“*T was born,” began the poet, “ at 
Brescia ;” and Vittoria was awakened 
from dreaming of all that she had 
ever heard concerning this “ City of 
the Fountains!” as it has been beau- 
tifully called, by the words which 
followed, “‘ My father was a black- 
smith!” and Arnigio felt her sud- 
denly start ; but the arm which rested 
on his was not removed, and for a 
moment he wanted courage to con- 
tinue. After all, he had not sought 
the love of that noble girl, and was 
it his fault if she preferred him to 
Lorenzini? If she was ready, as she 
had said, “for his sake to give u 
rank, and home, and country?” 
But this was a sophistry unworthy 
the high nature of the poet, and he 
determined to consult only the future 
happiness of the young cousins. 

“Go on,” said Vittoria gently, ob- 
serving that he paused. 

“ Pardon me, but my thoughts are 
apt to wander. As I have said, my 
father was a blacksmith.” 

Here was another start; the girl, 
with all her romance, could not for- 
get her own patrician descent. 

“ At eighteen,” continued Arnigio, 
“having a taste for literature, I 
abandoned this humble calling, and 
was fortunate enough to procure, by 
unwearied and unremitting study, a 
doctor's degree conferred by the Uni- 
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versity of Padua, and returned to 
practise in my native place. Lady, 
this was the happiest period of my 
life ; for besides standing high in my 
profession, I loved, and was beloved 
by, one of the fairest and gentlest 
beings who ever walked this weary 
world of ours !” 

At this juncture in the story the 
maiden suddenly found strength 
enough to do without the hitherto 
respectfully proffered support of her 
companion, and stood proudly erect, 
while her heart throbbed as though it 
would burst. 

“ Ah! she was beautiful, you say?” 
asked Vittoria, eagerly. 

“ She was, indeed, and I have never 
seen but one more so !” 

The girl put no more questions, 
and Arnigio, sorry for what he had 
said, hastened to make atonement for 
the involuntary error into which his 
passions had betrayed him. 

“T might have been there now,” 
continued he, “and she yet alive, 
but for my own daring and pre- 
sumptuous ambition !” 

* You were but fulfilling your 
high destiny,” observed Vittoria, 
ee: “ had you remained a doctor, 

enice would have had one poet 
less.” 

“ Hush!” interrupted her com- 
panion, almost harshly; “ wait until 
you have heard all! At the time of 
which I speak a fever broke out at 
Brescia, rather debilitating than fatal 
in its effects, but sparing neither old 
or young. I had previously turned 
my attention very much to this sub- 
ject, and imaged out a bold experi- 
ment which could not fail of success. 
Lady, that this dream—for such it 
now seems— was reality to me then; 
that I believed in its efficacy as I did 
in Heaven, and my own salvation! 
that I had not the shadow of a 
thought it could work evil, even if it 
did not quite come up to my expecta- 
tions of the good it was to effect, I 
need not tell you, when I add that 
she, the idol of my heart, with two 
young brothers, partook of it, and 
died !—I had murdered them !” 

Vittoria uttered a wild scream, and 
buried her face in her robe. 

“For months,” continued the 
poet, “I was raving mad! and the 
first impulse of returning conscious- 
ness was to curse those who, by hur- 
rying me away from Brescia, had 
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preserved a worthless and hence- 
forth miserable life! Since then 
I have become what the world calls 
great; I have risen to fame and 
honour. The fugitive doctor has 
been the guest of princes ; the hand 
of the murderer been sought in 
friendship by the potentates of the 
land; while his heart lies buried in 
the tomb of her he loved and de- 
stroyed! But remorse and disease 
have well-nigh done their work, and 
I return to-morrow to die like her at 
Brescia !” 

“ The saints have pity on you!” 
exclaimed Vittoria, with a shudder ; 
“for I see not how earthly aid can 
avail you any thing.” 

“Thanks for the prayer, and now 
farewell! You alone know the se- 
cret of my coming and going; and, 
having obeyed the impulse which 
prompted me to disclose it, I shall 
quit Venice with a lighter heart.” 

* Farewell!” murmured the girl; 
and as he raised her hand, and pressed 
it lightly to his lips, a thrill of horror 
rather than passion fell coldly on 
her heart. The poet’s high mission 
was accomplished, and the buried se- 
cret of years had found a voice at 
last ! 

Great was the excitement through- 
out all Venice when it became gene- 
rally known that their idol had de- 
parted, most probably forever! Vit- 
toriaalone expressed no astonishment, 
but only grew pale, and shuddered 
when his name was casually men- 
tioned in her presence. While Lo- 
renzini mourned the absence of his 
friend with unfeigned regret; and, 
not venturing to seek for consolation 
in the society of his cousin, might 
have been seen wandering ove: the 
city like a restless spirit, longing, yet 
dreading, for the term of his proba- 
tion to arrive. And so the month 
passed away, at the conclusion of 
which Vittoria had agreed to come, 
as before, and claim his promise ; it 
had, indeed, been part of the eondi- 
tions on which he was to grant it. 
But she sent her attendant instead, 
with a message that she was not well ; 
and a few choice flowers, which it is 
needless to say were religiously pre- 
served by Lorenzini; and after that 
he heard no more of her. But as 
the time drew near when they were 
to meet and affix their signatures to 
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the deed of betrothment, the girl 
having attained her seventeenth year, 
he began to wonder whether her 
stern father could have discovered 
her secret, and so detained her a pri- 
soner against her will; in which 
case he determined to shew his love 
by obeying her commands even at 
the last moment, and at the sacrifice 
of his own happiness. 

The night arrived at length; and 
Vittoria, simply attired, and looking, 
if possible, more beautiful than ever, 
stood leaning upon her father’s arm ; 
and at Lorenzini’s approach blushed 
deeply, and cast down her bright 
eyes. At the command ofthe Signor 
Bernardi, she walked towards the 
table with a trembling step, and 
affixed her name to the parchment. 

“ Courage, dear cousin!” whis- 
pered the noble youth, “ I will save 
you yet; I will not sign!” 

“ T have deserved this,” said the 
girl, sadly; “and yet, somehow, I 
had thought you had loved me too 
well to yield me up thus.” 

“Vittoria, 1am but obeying your 
own commands,” exclaimed the be- 
wildered lover. 

“ Ah! but that was a month ago!” 
replied the maiden, with a bashful 
smile. 

Lorenzini snatched first the _. 
and then the fair hand of his plighted 
bride, which he covered with his 
kisses. And henceforth there was 
not a happier couple in all Venice 
than these youug cousins. Something 
of shame at her strange infatuation, 
mingled with gratitude for her escape 
and his unchanging love, giving a 
dash of submissiveness to the hitherto 
brilliant and wayward heiress which 
was irresistibly bewitching. 

But little more is known of Bar- 
tholomeo Arnigio save that he died a 
few years after the events above 
mentioned, at his native place. His 
principal work is Le Rime, printed 
at Venice; while many others, both 
agricultural, medical, and historical, 
serve to assert his _ claim to that 
high rank which has been assigned 
him in the literature of his age and 
country: a few of his biographers 
only reverting to that one dark pass- 
age in the otherwise brilliant career 
of the poet which we have imperfectly 
attempted to shadow out in our Le- 
gend of Venice. 
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CHEMISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTII CENTURY. 


BY AN OLD MAN. 


Tue paper on factitious air marks 
the commencement of a new era in 
chemistry. Besides numerous ex- 
periments on fixed and nitrous air, it 
contains an account of the general 
properties of inflammable air, of its 
remarkably small specific gravity, of 
the proportions in which it is yielded 
from zinc, iron, tin, by the action of 
dilute acids, and of its inflammability 
with common air. 

This paper is characteristic of its 
day. ‘The scientific world was then 
largely occupied with the results of 
every species of combustion, from a 
careful knowledge of which it was 
believed that the general anxiety re- 
specting phlogiston, at that time be- 
ginning to prevail, might be dis- 
pelled. “ At present,” says Priestley, 
“our systems seem to be in a re- 
markable degree unhinged by the 
discovery of a multiplicity of facts, to 
which it appears impossible to adjust 
them. We need not, however, give 
ourselves much concern on this ac- 
count ; for when a sufficient number 
of new facts shall be discovered, to- 
wards which even imperfect hypo- 
theses will contribute, a more gene- 
ral theory will present itself, and, 
pores, to the most incurious and 
east sagacious eye.” Not long after 
Cavendish’s paper had been com- 
municated to the Royal Society, 
Priestley and Scheele discovered their 
dephlogisticated air, our oxygen. 
“ Then,” said chemists, “ let us ex- 
amine the result of the combustion of 
imflammable with dephlogisticated 
air.’ Accordingly, Scheele inflamed 
a portion of these mixed gases. He 
observed a cloudiness in the vessel 
containing them, and their disap- 
pearance. From these circumstances 
ie went on, absurdly enough, to con- 
clude that the two airs had formed 
by their union the matter of heat (a 
very serviceable matter to chemists 
in all their dilemmas at this time) 
which had escaped through the glass 
vessel. Bergman, in his excellent 
treatise on elective attractions, ac- 
cepts Scheele’s view, and remarks 
that he cannot well assign a place to 
dephlogisticated air in his tables of 
aflinity, relatively to phlogiston, for 


that their action is too slight to be 
worthy of notice. Maequer, like 
Scheele, inflamed a mixture of the 
two gases, and, like Scheele, ob- 
served their disappearance, with 
cloudiness, in the vessel ; but he, too, 
left the subject without being able to 
draw any satisfactory conclusion 
from the phenomena. ‘The acute 
Lavoisier tried his fortune in a simi- 
lar attempt and met with the same 
ill success, although he brought with 
him to the trial the correct know- 
ledge of the composition of the 
atmosphere which he had recently 
discovered. It was reserved for 
British chemists, not to cut indeed at 
one stroke, but perseveringly to un- 
rayel the Gordian knot. 

In the present state of our chemi- 
cal science, it may appear very sur- 
prising that any difficulty should 
rave been encountered in these re- 
searches when the truth was so 
constantly staring the experimental- 
ist in the face; the very tact desired 
was always before him. A certain 
portion of two gases was inflamed in 
a close vessel ; they disappeared, and 
a certain moisture was deposited. 
The next step, according to our mo- 
dern methods, must have been the 
introduction of the balance into the 
experiments, and from the result thus 
obtained the conclusion would have 
been obvious that the gases had dis- 
appeared to form the deposited mois- 
ture. But the balance was not 
employed in any of the first attempts 
upon the subject; the quantity of 
mixed air inflamed was insignificant ; 
the water formed in so small por- 
tions as easily to elude the senses or 
to be ascribable to other sources than 
the true one; finally, the prejudices 
and expectations of the observer, in 
this case, were all opposed to his 
results. 

In almost every notorious discovery 
depending upon experiment, we shall 
find that the experimentalist went 
willingly along with his facts. But 
in the case of the researches upon 
combined oxygen and hydrogen we 
know that he struggled violently 

inst his own observations; he 
looked with disgust at his creation, 
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he endeavoured to stifle its immature 
existence as Frankenstein did the un- 
happy monster of his manufacture. 
Every preconceived notion, every 
favourite belief of the philosopher, 
was opposed to the idea that water 
was a compound substance. The an- 
cients had transmitted it to him as 
an element, he had seen it protected 
as such through all the changes of 
Stahlianism and alchemy; he had 
hardly yet forgotten the first glow of 
‘chong when Lavoisier had proved 
the experiment of Boyle, which 
seemed to assert that water was de- 
composable into an earth, to have 
been ill made. 

The total want of the appropriate 
idea, which Mr. Whewel = cha- 
racterised as being necessary to a 
successful induction from facts, may 
here alone explain the apparent ob- 
tuseness of the chemist. “In infer- 
ring truths from facts,” says he, in his 
Logic of Induction, “it is not only 
necessary that the mind should 
contribute to the task its own idea 
but, in order that the propositions 
thus obtained may have an exact 
import or scientific value, it is requi- 
site that the idea should be perfectly 
distinct and precise.” Now, not only 
were the ideas of Scheele, Lavoisier, 
Macquer, &c., brought to bear upon 
the subject in question extremely 
vague, but positively erroneous. 
Zach had determined, from favourite 
notions of his own, the result of the 
experiment before it was made. 
Scheele had concluded that from the 
combination of the gases simple ca- 
loric would be evolved. Lavoisier 
was disappointed because he did not 
find an acid after their disappear- 
ance. Priestley was resolved that 
fixed air (the carbonic acid gas of 
modern nomenclature) should be 
formed. 

In the year 1784 two celebrated 
ry were communicated to the 
toyal Society upon the composition 
of water—one by Cavendish, “ Ex- 
periments on Air;” the other by 
James Watt, entitled “Thoughts on 
the Constituent Parts of Water and 
Dephlogisticated Air.” This is the 
debateable land in our history; at 
this point have arisen all grounds of 
dispute touching priority of discovery. 
Between Watt and Cavendish the 
honour of these successful researches 
is admitted to lie ; the difficulty is to 
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adjust their respective claims. Each 
philosopher has his exclusive ad- 
mirers, and each his determined de- 
tractors, both of which parties, as is 
usual with those holding’ extreme 
opinions, are in the wrong. 

A simple chronological statement 
is the best instructor in these cases. 
The following periods appear to 
have been those at which our chem- 
ists arrived at the truth concerning 
the composition of water. 

Early in 1781 Priestley and Cowan 
fired mixtures of inflammable and 
common air ; they observed their dis- 
appearance with cloudiness and a de- 

sition of sooty matter in the vessel. 
They also fancied that weight had 
been lost during the experiment ; but 
drew no conclusions worth detailing. 

In the same year Mr. Warltire, of 
Birmingham, repeated the experi- 
ment of Priestley. Imagining that 
the loss of weight might be due to 
the escape of the matter of heat, he 
was desirous of determining in this 
way the weight of that matter. He 
obtained results like Priestley. 

In the summer of 1781 Mr. Ca- 
vendish repeated these experiments 
on a large scale; he first burned 
mixtures of inflammable and common 
air. By his accurate methods he got 
rid of the sooty deposit, with an ex- 
planation of its cause, and found 
scarcely any sensible loss of weight 
after the disappearance of the gases ; 
he collected the dew formed, weighed 
it, and came to the conclusion that 
one-fifth part of the common air, and 
almost all the inflammable, had been 
converted into water during their 
combustion. He then repeated the 
experiment with inflammable and 
dephlogisticated air. The result 
was an acid liquid. Here Caven- 
dish appears to have been for 
some time arrested in his conclu- 
sions relating to the composition 
of water. He undertook a sepa- 
rate series of experiments, which 
will be noticed hereafter to explain 
the appearance of an acid where it 
was little expected by him; and no- 
thing shews more clearly his truly 
philosophical methods of inquiry than 
this pause at such a time, this tem- 
porary abandonment of the original 
object of inquiry when it appeared 
almost within his grasp. 

Priestley, meanwhile, became ac- 
quainted with Cavendish’s results, 
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and continued to experimentalise 
upon the subject without gaining any 
step; he blundered on in this way 
until April 1783, when he received 
a letter from Watt explaining the 
hypothesis which a view of Priestley’s 
experiments had suggested. This 
was, that water is composed of de- 
phlogisticated air and phlogiston de- 
— of part of their elementary heat. 

his letter was communicated b 
Priestley at the time to several fel- 
lows of the Royal Society, but was 
not read pales to that body until 
the April of the following year. 

In June 1783 Sir Charles Blagden 
appeared in Paris as an agent from 
Mr. Cavendish, to explain to the 
French academy the new truth, that 
water was a compound of inflammable 
and dephlogisticated airs, or oxygen 
and hydrogen, as we now call them, 
and to verify it by exact experiment, 
as Cavendish had been enabled to do 
after happily giving the true source 
of the acid he had found. Lavoisier 
was convinced, in the course of these 
experiments, although a sceptic at 
their commencement. 

The paper detailing these results 
was read to the Royal Society on 
the 15th January, 1784. It con- 
tained the first published account 
from Cavendish of the experiments 
made by him in 1781. Priestley, 
however, had mentioned these expe- 
riments in so far as related to the 
explosion of common with inflam- 
mable air, as having been communi- 
cated to him in 1781; he did not 
speak of any conclusion drawn from 
them. is was in a paper of 
Priestley’s, read April 21, 1783. 

Now, with regard to Watt, his 
suggestion concerning the composi- 
tion of water had been made known 
by Priestley in 1783, before Sir 
Charles Blagden’s visit to Paris, and, 
consequently, before any published 
conclusions of Mr. Cavendish. 

It must be allowed, then, that 
Watt was first with a true theory, 
but it should be also completely un- 
derstood that Cavendish supplied in 
the end the only physical proof of 
the composition of water. Watt 
furnished no original experiment 
upon the subject; he merely sug- 
gested a sagacious hypothesis from 
Priestley’s slovenly experiments ; he 
cannot possibly be said to have 
placed those on the basis of a disco- 
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very. This Cavendish did with re- 
gard to his own, whether independ- 
ently or not of Watt’s views, must 
remain a matter of opinion. 

The difficulty in assigning to each 
of these two great men their respec- 
tive share of merit in these researches 
seems to have arisen from the want 
of a proper distinction between the 
suggestion of a truth in the shape of 
@ supposition, and its establishment 
by the proof of facts. The latter 

one would obtain the title of disco- 
very in science. Were it otherwise, 
the imaginative ancients must be al- 
lowed to rob the moderns of every 
triumph. But for this law few, in- 
deed, of a present generation could 
be called discoverers. Lavoisier, in 
his Elements, published so long ago 
as the year 1789, distinctly main- 
tained the probability that the alka- 
lies and alkaline earths were oxides 
of peculiar metallic bodies; we ad- 
mire the sagacity of his views, but 
we call Davy the discoverer of po- 
tassium andsodium. Sir Isaac New- 
ton had suggested in his optics that 
a combustible body entered into the 
composition of water, but he cannot 
be said to have discovered that water 
was not an elementary substance. 
John Rey, in the sixteenth century, 
had entertained true views of the na- 
ture of atmospheric change i 
the combustion of bodies, but he di 
not supply sufficient experiments to 
rob Lavoisier of his glory in demon- 
strating this. 

The question with regard to Watt 
and Cavendish may be put shortly 
thus :—Supposing no further experi- 
ments upon the composition of water 
to have been made after the publica- 
tion of Watt’s views, would the sci- 
entific world have been justified in 
accepting these ? would it have been 
rightly satisfied that water was in- 
deed a compound of oxygen and 
hydrogen ? 

It may also be urged in favour of 
the claims of Cavendish that Mr. 
Watt himself appears to have ac- 
knowledged their justice. In all the 
leading chemical works of this in- 
teresting time, and of a later period, 
when Cavendish was dead and Watt 
still living, we find “the discovery of 
Mr. Cavendish concerning the consti- 
tuent parts of water” referred to as 
indisputably his; Dr. Robison even 
dedicated a work to Watt in which 
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it was distinctly assigned to Caven- 
dish, and Robison was an old friend 
and fellow-pupil of Watt. The two 
illustrious men appear never to have 
debated the subject themselves. They 
looked upon each other simply as 
fellow-labourers in the same vine- 
yard, not as rivals in a race for repu- 
tation; their pleasure in the acquisi- 
tion of a new fact excluded all 
oa feelings of jealousy; they 

ved truth more than they did 
themselves. 

The abstract discovery that water 
was a compound of inflammable and 
dephlogisticated air formed not the 
most admirable part of Cavendish’s 
researches on air. In this discovery 
he was, perhaps, little in advance of 
the sagacious philosophers who were 
at work upon the same subject, and 
who had so very nearly, by circuitous 
paths and unexpectedly to themselves, 
indeed, arrived at the truth. But in 
developing the consequences of the 
truth, in removing from it all the 
disguise of other lesser truths, and in 
the perception of its applicability to 
existil theories, Cavendish stood 
forth alone. It was one remarkable 


feature in his researches, that every 


subject upon which they were di- 
rected, they seem to have completely 
exhausted. His peculiarly cautious 
method of philosophising rendered 
him difficult of conviction by any but 
vigorously established facts. He was 
always the last to admit the value of 
his own experiments. He would not 
have considered himself justified in 
making public the details of any in- 
vestigations but those upon the ac- 
curacy of which it seemed impossible 
to throw a doubt. Thus he has ob- 
tained the reputation of being one of 
the very few experimental philoso- 
phers who has never published upon 
any subject of which he had not made 
himself completely master. 

The demonstration of the compo- 
sition of water by Cavendish leading 
to a new train of most brilliant re- 
searches, which only closed with a 
second discovery as startling as the 
first, illustrates the perfection to 
which he brought every part of the 
science that engaged his attention. 
The experiments on air were origin- 
ally undertaken, not with any view 
of examining the composition of 
water, but for the purpose of throw- 
ing some light upon the causes of 
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the diminution of common air during 
phlogisticating processes, at that time 
the most obscure part of chemistry. 
This subject was one which had per- 
plexed and baffled the ablest experi- 
mentalists of the age, which had 
exhausted the most fertile imagina- 
tions in conjectures, and which, to a 
genuine Stahlian, necessarily pre- 
sented insurmountable difficulties. 
Although the theory of phlogiston 
pretended to explain the loss of 
weight in air where bodies had been 
burnt or metals calcined, it was com- 
pletely surprised by the diminution 
in bulk of this air, a diminution which 
unfortunately had been proved by 
incontrovertible experiments actually 
to take place. That a diminution in 
bulk and a loss of weight should 
together ensue in a body of air which 
it was supposed had not only not 
lost, but had positively gained some- 
thing during the process of tom- 
bustion, did appear totally incompre- 
hensible to ordinary intellects. Mr. 
Kirwan, a stanch supporter of phlo- 
giston, and, with the exception of 
Dr. Priestley, that hard master’s most 
devoted servant, brought forward a 
theory in explanation which he im- 
agined to be founded on fact. Both 
the theory and the supposed facts 
are amusing illustrations of the ab- 
surdities into which men, calling 
themselves rational and philosophical, 
were at that time surprised by their 
adherence to antiquated notions. 
Kirwan i that in all phlo- 
gistic processes which had diminished 
the bulk of the air where they were 
conducted, fixed air had been gene- 
rated and subsequently absorbed. 
Supported by Priestley, he insisted 
that fixed air was yielded by metals 
during calcination, from sulphur, 
phosphorus, and carbon during com- 
bustion ; and that where dephlogisti- 
cated and inflammable air were ex- 
ploded together, they formed fixed 
air. This opinion was gradually 
gaining ground when Cavendish be- 
gan his experiments. He soon de- 
clared that Kirwan had been at least 
hasty in forming his theory. In no 
instance did he find that the calcina- 
tion of metals carefully conducted 
afforded a sensible amount of fixed 
air, and equally exposed the fallacy 
of the doctrine concerning sulphur 
and phosphorus. It was in repeating 
the experiment of the inflammation 
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of oxygen and nyiocgee after con- 
vincing himself that no fixed air was 
formed, that he was led to that capi- 
tal result which, as he significantly 
remarked, “ served really to explain 
the matter.” This led not only to 
the demonstration of the composition 
of water, but to the assignment of the 
true source of the acid found after 
the inflammation of its two component 
gases. 

Referring to the experiments of 
Priestley and Warltire before men- 
tioned, in which the inside of the 
vessel containing the air was found 
to become dewy, he repeated them 
with every possible precaution, vary- 
ing them each time. In the first 
instance he determined, from eight 
trials, the proportion which the com- 
mon air must bear to the inflam- 
mable, in order that the greatest 
dimingtion in bulk should take place 
after ‘explosion; he then carefully 
examined the dew deposited, and 
found it to be pure water. As com- 
mon air was a compound body in 
itself, no exact conclusion as to the 
composition of water could be drawn 
from this experiment ; but Cavendish 
now repeated it, only substituting 
dephlogisticated for common air. 
The result was exactly the same. A 
dew appeared upon the sides of the 
vessel. It was at this stage of the 
inquiry that on examining the water 
formed after each experiment Caven- 
dish remarked that it was never pure 
except when the two burnt airs bare 
a certain proportion to each other. 
When this was not such that the in- 
flammable air was in larger quantit, 
than the dephlogisticated, the result 
of the combustion was a very acid 
fluid. On firing a mixture containing 
19,500 grains of dephlogisticated air 
and 37,000 of inflammable air, the 
liquor condensed was found to be 
highly acid. In proportion as the 
quantity of inflammable air consumed 
Was augmented, that of the other gas 
remaining constant the resulting 
liquor became less acid, until a point 
was reached where it exhibited only 
the properties of the purest water. 
fn this case the air remaining was 
very much pblogisticated. Here 
were, then, two questions before the 
solution of which no just conclusion 
could be drawn respecting the neces- 
sary constituents of water. 

Ist. What was the nature of the 
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acid formed? Was it in truth the 
fixed air resulting, as Kirwan had 
predicted, from the union of inflam- 
mable and dephlogisticated air ? 

2d. Whence did it arise, if it was 
not the result of this combination ? 

To the first Cavendish was soon 
enabled to give a satisfactory answer. 
By saturating the acid liquid with 
fixed vegetable alkali he obtained 
nitre ; and this, whether the acid was 
yielded by the combustion of com- 
mon or of dephlogisticated air. From 
whatever source the gases employed 
were produced, the acid was still that 
peculiar one which we now call nitric, 
but in the nomenclature of that day 
the nitrous. 

For the solution of the next ques- 
tion chemistry was then hardly suf- 
ficiently powerful, and it seems to 
have presented difficulties to over- 
come which demanded much per- 
severing labour, much constancy of 
thought. Even Cavendish erred in 
his first conclusions, Proceeding upon 
the phlogistic doctrines of the com- 
penen of carbon and carbonic acid, 
1e argued that as phlogisticated air 
was always formed simultaneously 
with carbonic acid when carbon was 
detonated with nitre; and that as 
carbonic acid gas was charcoal de- 
prived of phlogiston, it was probable 
that phlogisticated air was the nitrous 
acid united to phlogiston. 

If this suggestion, however hypo- 
thetically put forward, should ap- 
pear to us— who are safely in pos- 
session of the secret, for whom the 
strange riddle has long since been 
real — unworthy of Cavendish, we 
ought in justice to remember how 
much he was here eramped by the 
superstitions of the Stahlian doc- 
trines, he had in these researches 
journeyed far beyond his contem- 
poraries, he found himself alone, en- 
compassed by the chaos of undis- 
covered truths, in the midst of a 
darkness which was only to be dis- 
sipated by the labours of another 
generation. Yet even from those 
difficulties he eame forth triumph- 
antly in the end. Like the good 
knight in Spenser, although he wan- 
dered into the den of error, it was 
only that he might finally subdue the 
monster. 

His explanation of the generation 
of the nitrous acid was extremely 
ingenious. He supposed, what has 
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since been actually proved, that its 
source was in the phlogisticated air, 
from which it was never possible 
entirely to purify the oxygen gas 
used in the experiment; when the 
latter was in excess, there not being 
sufficient inflammable air to consume 
it all, the residue during the explosion 
exerted its affinity for the phlogiston 
of the phlogisticated air, and, seizing 
upon it, formed a second portion of 
water, leaving the nitrous acid free. 
If there was sufficient inflammable 
air to unite with all the dephlogisti- 
cated air, of course no such result 
was obtained, and water only ap- 
peared. 

It is unnecessary to go through all 
the arguments and experiments which 
Cavendish brought to the support of 
his ingenious hypothesis ; they were 
as usual beautifully contrived, and 
at that time apparently incontro- 
vertible. Modern science has here 
taught us to reject some parts ofa 
doctrine which Cavendish was him- 
self, indeed, the first to strike at by 
his demonstration of the true com- 
position of nitric acid the next year, 
but they were not allowed to inter- 
fere with his leading result. After 
a careful consideration of all the facts 
he had assembled, by a most im- 
partial process of reasoning, Caven- 
dish arrived at the conclusion that 
dephlogisticated air is only water de- 
prived of its phlogiston, and that 
inflammable air is either phlogisti- 
cated water or else phlogiston, “ that 
water consists of dephlogisticated air 
united to phlogiston.’ 

A great deal of discussion arose 
upon the precise nature of inflam- 
mable air. Watt, eager to apply the 
elegant results lately attained by his 
revered chemical instructor, Dr. 
Black, called it phlogiston deprived 
of part of its latent or elementa 
heat. Cavendish objected to this 
appellation on two grounds, first, be- 
cause he did not believe in the ex- 
istence of latent heat, and had pro- 
posed the doctrine of the generation 
of heat which Davy subsequentl 
espoused ; and, secondly, he urged, 
very truly, that to make mention of 
latent heat in this particular instance 
of inflammable air, “ without using 
similar expressions in speaking of 
other analogous chemical unions, 
would be improper, and would lead 
to false ideas. 
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The last part of the Experiments 
on Air is devoted to the application 
of the grand discovery in the ex- 
planation of phenomena attending 
certain processes of combustion, the 
calcination of metals, the fact that 
dephlogisticated air might be obtained 
from calces and from acids by heat, 
&c. &c. The immense merit of these 
researches was fairly proved by the 
final overthrow of genuine Stahlian- 
ism, which may be dated from their 
publication. 

It becomes proper here to speak 
of the man to whom all the honour 
of accomplishing that downfal has 
been attributed. 

Antoine Laurent Lavoisier was 
born in 1743. His parentage, though 
not noble, was highly respectable ; 
his education was liberal, and he early 
acquired the means of indulgence in 
those experimental pursuits which 
were always so especially dear to him. 
His youth was not destined to en- 
counter any of those difficulties some- 
times found so salutary to it, — hin- 
drances and disappointments which 
often purify the mind, soften the 
heart, and exalt ungratified desires 
into a holy passion kept sacred from 
all baser hopes to gain at last pee 
for surmounting every obstacle. La- 
voisier was assisted through life; he 
was borne on the willing shoulders of 
friends to his elevated position; he 
was pushed forward to his greatest 
undertakings by zealous co-operators 
from behind ; he marched in so dense 
a crowd, that even when he made a 
false step, it was not easy to fall. 

In 1666, the Royal Academy of 
Sciences had been instituted. Louis 
le Grand planted this tree which 
was to produce such excellent fruit. 
Scientific men all over Europe were 
then just beginning to appreciate the 
moral in the fabled bundle of fa- 
gots, and to increase their power by 
acting in bodies. None recognised 
more completely the principle of 
combination than those composing 
the French academy, from its ear- 
liest date ; none among the children 
of its maturity bore witness to the 
value of this principle so strongly or 
so silently as Lavoisier. The sappers 
and miners of the Encyclopédie 
boasted among them some distin- 
guished experimentalists. Early in 
the reign of the unfortunate Louis 
XVI. a band was marshalled com- 
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posed of men who found a place be- 
tween the small coxcombical literati 
and the transcendental philosophers 
of the day. They were not ignorant 
and flippant, like the first: nor pre- 
sumptuous and intolerant, like the 
last. By the sobriety and decency 
of their general demeanour, they 
were distinguished from both. They 
were not necessarily scoffers and in- 
fidels. From the nature of their 
pursuits, it was hardly possible that 
they should be bigots. These were 
the chemists of France. 

Lavoisier was prominent among 
them, but still he was only one in a 
a group. He was surrounded by 
such men as the eager and often in- 
accurate Berthollet, destined subse- 
— to become chief scientific 
avourite of Napoleon. Fourcroy, 
who has been accused of concealing 
under a mild and sleek exterior envy, 
hatred, and all uncharitableness ; 
— Morveau, the most candid 
and prepossessing of regicides; La 
Place, who sometimes condescended 
in his leisure hours to play at che- 
mistry in Lavoisier’s laboratory ; and 
the indefatigable D’Arcet. But La- 
voisier’s great desire was, that he 
should appear to stand alone: as it 
was not in his power to step away 
from them in reality, he laboured 
anxiously throughout his life to 
throw a shade upon all those figures 
which stood on the same elevated 
basis with himself. 

In truth, no chemist of Lavoisier’s 
powers ever accomplished so little 
singly as he did. 1 the materials 
for his great theory were supplied to 
him from the laboratory ofcontempo- 

experimentalists ; the theory it- 
self was shaped in a great measure 
from their su; ions ; and when he 
marched to the final overthrow of 
Stahlianism, it was at the head of a 
numerously disciplined body, which 
had only to encounter a mob of con- 
fused and disunited combatants. La- 
voisier’s endeavour to appropriate to 
himself the sole merit of the victory 
gives by no means a favourable idea 
of his candour. The attempt was 
every where made by him. If some 
justification can be found for his re- 
fusal to allow the title of “ French 
Chemistry” to what he said was only 
rightly called “ Lavoisier’s Chemis- 
try,” there can be none for his claim- 
ing an equality with Priestley in the 
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discovery of oxygen, without a single 
document to ny his claims,—for 
the omission in his great work of the 
names of Cavendish, Watt, Black, 
and Rutherford, when he is making 
important use of their researches. 
He was evidently only compelled by 
their near neighbourhood to speak of 
his French coadjutors; and even 
some of these, we are told, were mor- 
tally offended by his neglects. 

As a chemist, he undoubtedly ac- 
complished great things, moulding 
his science into that form which it 
still partially wears. He philoso- 
phised by induction in the true me- 
thod; his ideas were in general so 
distinct and precise as to enable him 
to theorise with safety ; and by the 
simple introduction of the balance 
into all chemical processes, his expe- 
riments were made the evidences of 
extensive truths. But he might have 
done better had he listened to the 
warnings of many able men around, 
and so stopped short of the point to 
which he pushed forward, in his fear 
of leaving any reputation to be ac- 
quired by succeeding philosophers. 
His sudden death, perhaps, prevented 
him from acknowledging this error. 
The end of this celebrated man was 
tragical ; but his first great misfor- 
tune was also his last. He was forced 
from his meditations upon the world’s 
theatre at a time when its stage was 
a with blood,—and he fell! 

here is surely something very 
strange in the sudden appearance 
upon active life of a philosopher 
whom we have been accustomed to 
identify only with certain scientific 
names and facts. We knew him 
simply as a series of abstract thoughts, 
—_ bs intangible thought assumes a 
material shape, like a sudden con- 
densation of invisible air —the word 
is made flesh. When the agent in 
the discovery first obtains in our 
senses an existence independent of 
the discovery, we feel much like the 
child looking at the solid showman, 
as he steps from behind the curtain 
on which his airy spectacle of magic 
has been displayed. 

If Lavoisier was destined to a vio- 
lent death, he should have found it 
in the laboratory, prosecuting some 
research perilous in proportion to its 
importance ; but he was not to be so 
happy. He became obnoxious to 
Robespierre in his capacity of farmer- 
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omy and was consequently guil- 
otined during the reign of terror. 
His name, shuffled in amongst those 
of the noble and royal martyrs of 
this period, attracted no general at- 
tention. It was simply stated in the 
long catalogues of the condemned, 
that Antoine Laurent Lavoisier had 
been doomed by the revolutionary 
tribunal as contre-revolutionnaire — 
that convenient designation under 
which so many were found guilty, 
from Louis XVI. to Monsieur Ega- 
lité and Robespierre himself. In 
Lavoisier’s case there is no record of 
a last scaffold address or confession 
of faith,—no dying speech is attri- 
buted to him. He does not appear 
to have trembled, like Bailly, at the 
closing moment; nor to have blus- 
tered, like the philosophical deputies 
of the Gironde. In a fournée of 
twenty-eight other victims, criminal 
farmers -general like himself, his 
punishment was probably met with 
the silent composure of a wise man; 
and every true lover of chemical sci- 
ence must wish that it may have been 
short as it was sharp. In this place, 
it is chiefly the influence of his anti- 
phlogistic views that is to be consi- 
dered. Some time previous to the 
last series of experiments upon air, 
but subsequently to the first pub- 
lished by Cavendish, Lavoisier had 
shewn, in several memoirs, that in 
many instances those processes in 
which phlogiston was believed to 
play the principal part might be bet- 
ter explained without its assistance, 
by the substitution ofdephlogisticated 
air. Cavendish, whose cautious ha- 
bits of investigation rendered him 
slow in entirely adopting a theory so 
imperfect as Lavoisier’s necessarily 
was before he had assembled sufficient 
data for its proof, justly thought it 
rash altogether to abandon phlogis- 
ton while it still served to explain 
very beautifully many leading phe- 
nomena: he saw that Lavoisier was 
ss too rashly and hastily, 
ut at the same time perceived that the 
Stahlian doctrines must receive many 
modifications before they could main- 
tain themselves against new facts. He 
now applied his discovery of the 
composition of water to effect these 
modifications. 

Lavoisier had urged, that when a 
metal was calcined, or such a body as 


sulphur and phosphorus acidified by 
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combustion, it could be proved that 
the change had been effected by their 
absorption of oxygen; and that phlo- 
giston appeared nowhere necessary 
to the several processes. He also 
argued that, as when vitriolic or ni- 
trous acids were converted into ni- 
trous air and phlogisticated vitriolic 
acid, they yielded a large portion of de- 
hlogisticated air during the change, 
it would be proper to say that they 
had lost one of their constituent 
parts, instead of gaining another. 

Now, said Cavendish, since water 
is a compound of dephlogisticated 
and inflammable air, or phlogiston, 
the gain of dephlogisticated air by a 
body at a certain temperature, and 
containing phlogiston, must occasion 
the loss of this latter principle as an 
element, by the formation of water. 
In like manner, should this dephlo- 
gisticated air be expelled from the 
body by decomposition of the water, 
—- would again assume its 
ormer simplicity of condition. When 
a metal is calcined (supposing metals 
to be compounds of a calx and phlo- 
giston), if it be allowed that it gains 
dephlogisticated air, what must fol- 
low but that the phlogiston sets free 
the calx, and forms a small portion 
of water with the dephlogisticated 
air? This water is absorbed by the 
calx, of which the increase in weight is 
of course —— only to the de- 
phlogisticated air gained. 

In the case of the precipitate per 
se, and of several other oxides, de- 
phlogisticated air will be given off on 
the application of a strong heat ; the 
calx, recombining with its phlogiston, 
is reduced. When a metal is cal- 
cined by the action of an acid, the 
acid yields up its dephlogisticated 
air agreeably to Lavoisier’s experi- 
ments; the metal becomes a calx 
and water. The production of de- 
phlogisticated air from nitre, that 
emitted by vegetables as Priestley 
had found during daylight, and all 
other analogous cases of its appear- 
ance were explained by Cavendish 
on the same principle. Without dis- 
missing the agency of phlogiston, he 
was enabled, by his discovery of that 
body's affinities for dephlogisticated 
air, to grant the truth of Lavoisier’s 
principal facts at this period, and 
also admitted the necessity of at- 
mospheric influence in all cases of 
combustion and ¢cal¢ination. He in- 
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geniously made the existence and ac- 
tivity of phlogiston an essential part 
of the theory in which so important 
a character was accorded to dephlo- 
gisticated air. By this beautiful hy- 
pothesis, which at the time it was 
—— the whole strength of the 

‘rench academy was insufficient to 
overturn, Cavendish attempted at once 
to preserve the serviceable portions of 
the old system, while he reformed its 
most glaring vices; he introduced 
into it the principal truths establish- 
ed by the French philosopher, and 
especially those depending upon the 
evidence of the balance. 

These truths were stubbornly de- 
nied by the greater bah of chemists, 
both in England and France, so long 
as they were made the foundation of 
antiphlogistic doctrines alone ; and it 
is difficult to say how much time 
might have elapsed before they would 
have been accepted, while a belief in 
them demanded an entire renuncia- 
tion of Stahlianism; or how much 
the advancement of chemical science 
would have been retarded by such 
scepticism. Cavendish, by this hap- 
py application of his great discovery, 
shewed that the rejection of phlo- 
giston need not be a necessary conse- 
quence of a faith in Lavoisier’s re- 
sults. 

The old and the new systems were 
well blended in a compound palatable 
to all but the most bigoted Stahlians. 

The distrust of the Lavoisierian 
doctrines began from this time gra- 
dually to give way. After men’s 
minds had once been accustomed to 
receive them in one shape, it was not 
found a matter of any great difficulty 
to accept them in another. Cuvier 
has boldly said that Cavendish of all 
philosophers contributed the most to 
the establishment of the true che- 
mistry. It is, indeed, impossible to 
study attentively the progress of ex- 
perimental science at this period, 
without perceiving the influence which 
he had exerted in bringing about the 
great revolution; without his ca- 
pital discovery and subsequent re- 
searches, it might have been the 
work of years instead of months. 
But it is also evident that he watched 
with a jealous eye the generalising 
spirit in which the Lavoisierian sys- 
tem was building; he hesitated to 
believe in a generator of acids, which 
could not be proved to be essential to 
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the composition of such bodies ; from 
his well-known views it may be in- 
ferred, that he especially dishked the 
introduction of light and heat into 
theory as a constituent part of bodies. 

The discovery of the composition 
of water was received with very 
different feelings by the French and 
the English chemists. Lavoisier 
had no sooner satisfied himself 
and his Academie Royale followers 
of the accuracy of the results ob- 
tained by Cavendish, than he pro- 
ceeded to strike a great blow at 
phlogiston through their medium. 

There was one fact attending the 
solution of metals in dilute acids 
which he had tried in vain to explain 
without the aid of phlogiston, and 
on which the partisans of the old 
system had uniformly laid great 
stress as being in itself quite sufficient 
to uphold it. Our admirable Mayow 
had first observed that when iron, 
tin, or zinc, was dissolved in dilute 
sulphuric acid, a certain quantity of 
inflammable air was always evolved. 
If inflammable air was phlogiston, 
as it has been supposed, such an evo- 
lution from metallic bodies during 
this conversion into calces was quite 
consonant with theory. Lavoisier, 
immediately that Cavendish’s results 
were made known, saw that they 
supplied the long-sought explanation 
of this mysterious generation of in- 
flammable air. The answer to the 
perplexing riddle had been given,— 
the water of the dilute acid was the 
source of the gas. 

Priestley and Kirwan at the same 
time became aware of the fatal con- 
sequences to their theory involved 
in this view. ‘They saw that they 
must overthrow Cavendish before 
they could touch Lavoisier; that 
they must do battle for the composi- 
tion of water, and stand or fall by 
the result of that contest. 

On this ground they at once de- 
clared war. Then arose the vigorous 
controversy between Cavendish and 
Kirwan, in which the latter resolutely 
adhered to his original opinion that 
the combination of inflammable with 
dephlogisticated air must produce 
fixed air. The absurdities in Kirwii's 
reasoning, which are not only laugh- 
able to every one in the least ac- 
quainted with chemical theory, were 
not at the time they were published 
sufficiently evident to preyent their 
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sustaining many scientific characters, 
who were beginning to waver, in the 
untrue faith. The great influence 
of Priestley in the philosophical 
world, the high tone of confidence 
which Kirwan had assumed, the 
modest style of Cavendish, whose 
facts were stated with more diffidence 
than the fancies of his opponent, all 
contributed mainly to this unfortu- 
nate effect. 

But, in the end, this controversy 
was destined to better results; for, 
since the production of an acid during 
the inflammation of the gases, oxygen 
and hydrogen, in certain proportions, 
was made the basis of all Priestley’s 
reasonings, it was probably with a 
view to the correction of these that 
Cavendish undertook a new series of 
experiments upon the formation of 
nitric acid. They led him to the 
discovery of its true composition. 

The first account of these experi- 
ments was given to the Royal So- 
ciety in 1785. Cavendish, to satisfy 
himself that the acid formed during 
the explosion of dephlogisticated and 
inflammable air was not a necessary 
result of their union; that none, as 
he had predicted, would appear if 
the mixed gases could be procured 
perfectly pure, made the experiment 
of exploding by the electric spark 
mixtures of common and phlogisti- 
cated air in atube over mercury, and 
in which tash was introduced. 
The bulk of the air at the close of 
the operation was found to be greatly 
diminished, the potash examined was 
discovered to be saturated with an 
acid forming a salt, which deflagrated 
and exhibited all the characteristics 
of nitre. When dephlogisticated, in- 
stead of common air, was exploded 
with phlogisticated air, the same 
thing occurred—the potash was neu- 
tralised by nitric acid. Inflammable 
air was then, as Cavendish had sus- 
pected, unnecessary to the produc- 
tion of this acid; it was simply the 
dephlogisticated and the phioxisti- 
cated air which, by their union, form 
it. 

These experiments of Cavendish 
were eet in England, France, 
and Holland, by the principal and 


scientific men of those countries. 
There arose doubts, the source of 
which explains in a great measure 
the difficulties at that time encoun- 
tered in the establishment of facts, 
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however certain, however clearly de- 
tailed, however apparently easy of 
demonstration by experiment, which 
explains how it happened that‘ phlo- 
giston continued to be a term of 
science long after the publication of 
Lavoisier’s memoirs upon combus- 
tion, how genuine Stahlianism was 
enabled to bear unshrinking the 
light of oxygen in full exertion of its 
tremendous affinities. Analytic pro- 
cesses were so little understood, mani- 
festations were so slovenly, that an 
unwilling mind could always get to- 
gether a sufficient number of false 
results to shelter itself cunningly 
from the truth. 

The experiments on nitric acid re- 
peated, in imitation of Cavendish, 
were, in most instances, unsuccessful. 
From a want of accuracy in the pre- 
parations for obtaining the results, 
from too great an impatience in 
awaiting them, and from excessive 
prejudice in the operator, the ex- 
pected combinations were not found. 

Van Marum, an able Dutch elec- 
trician, having failed, amongst others, 
in obtaining the signs of a nitrate of 
potash, addressed a letter to Caven- 
dish stating his ill success, and 
begging for further instructions on 
the subject. Cavendish replied both 
politely and candidly, remarked how 
impossible it was for him to explain 
the causes of failure unless he could 
be on the spot to observe Van Ma- 
rum’s manipulations, and assured 
him that with care and patience the 
desired results must finally be ob- 
tained. Van Marum, after again 
repeating the experiment with ill 
success, became convinced that Ca- 
vendish was in possession of some se- 
cret methods, and complained loudly 
of illiberality in their concealment. 
But it was soon to be shewn that the 
secret known to Cavendish with 
which other chemists were unac- 
quainted, consisted merely in a supe- 
rior accuracy of observation and 
dexterity of practice. As soon as 
the angry doubts of his contempora- 
ries came to his knowledge, he re- 
quested that the Royal Society would 
appoint their secretary to repeat the 
experiments in question before a se- 
lect committee, and offered to stand 
or fall by the decision of this trial, 
only stipulating that his own instruc- 
tions should be exactly followed in 
the performance of the requisite 
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processes. Such was the modest 
confidence of this great man in the 
results of his cuhetal laboratory ! 

The Royal ar gave him the 
trial he asked. e experiments 
were repeated with great care before 
Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Charles a 
den, and other distinguished men. In 
every instance the results were accor- 
dant with those described by Caven- 
dish. The alkali in the tube was 
saturated and converted into nitre 
during the explosions, but it was 
found if the electric spark was passed 
constantly after the potash was satu- 
rated that, in that case, the mercu 
over which the gases were confined, 
attacked by the free acid generated, 
formed a second nitrate. In conse- 
a of its presence, the nitre de- 

agrated feebly, and appeared altered 
in several properties. Here was the 
difficulty, arising from so —. an 
inaccuracy in manipulation, which 
had perplexed Van Marum and his 
brother chemists! From this time 
no one failed to find the nitric acid, 
and thus the last proof wanting to 
establish the composition of water 
was supplied by Cavendish himself. 

But it seemed as if the obstinacy 
of some Stahlian chemists was never 
to be overcome. ‘Their opposition, 
like the head of the fabulous hydra, 
as soon as it was forcibly removed in 
one quarter renewed and multiplied 
in another. The number of prose- 
lytes to the new system, which had 
become considerable from the date of 
Cavendish’s researches, now left but 
a very small party to the disciples of 
phlogiston. 

This devoted little band, under the 
banners of Priestley, a to the 
last against the irresistible evidence 
of facts. With the publication of 
Priestley’s commentaries on the ex- 
periments of Cavendish, might justly 
be said to have perished the scientific 
fame which he had acquired as the 
discoverer of oxygen. 

No two men were ever more com- 
pletely contrasted in their habits of 
mind than Lavoisier and Priestley, 
the contending champions for the 
old and the new systems. The one 
was a discoverer of principles, the 
other of facts. Lavoisier’s peculiar 
excellence lay in his capacity for 
generalising, for a simultaneous sur- 
vey of effects the most aeeete 
remote from each other, in his talent 
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for seizing at once upon the true 
bond of their connexion. No pro- 
blem was too difficult for his solu- 
tion, provided only that the scattered 
data were supplied to him by others ; 
he was able to bring into aean the 
most curiously dislocated puzzle, 
although he might not have been 
able himself to seek out and bring 
together its component pieces from 
east to west. Priestley’s capabilities 
were quite opposite; he was great 
only in particulars. No man’s labo- 
ratory produced more important re- 
sults in separate experiments, but 
there seems to have existed some 
cruel defect in the constitution of his 
mind that prevented him from mak- 
ing use of them in the improvement 
of the general character of his science. 
Thus he must in justice be ranked 
below those among his contempora- 
ries who did know how to emplo 
their facts. The experimentalist is 
not necessarily the philosopher. 
Priestley was a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water in science. Like a 
lucky miner, he brought rich ores to 
the surface, but left them for others 
to work into precious metals. It is 
not quite true, however, that Priest- 
ley was an experimentalist only ; he 
was something besides—a bad theo- 
rist, a vicious reasoner. The conclu- 
sions he drew were constantly false ; 
it is even singular to observe how 
uniform he was in error; he could 
not guess right; a new fact was a 
new source of error. Unfortunately 
for such a mind, Priestley’s was, by 
nature and by habit, scoutenky tena= 
cious of an opinion once formed. The 
more ridiculous his blunder, the more 
obstinately he adhered to it; the 
stronger the opposition it encountered, 
the greater his enjoyment. He was 
one of those who love to be always 
in a minority. 

The history of his struggle with 
Lavoisier is nobly pitiable. Never 
did a scientific man persist in falling 
so miserably as Priestley during the 
last twenty years of his life. His 
labours were all employed for the 
subversion of truth, and his voice 
only raised in clamours against all 
its supporters. One by one the pros- 
elytes of his chemistry fell off shamed 
out of their adherence to him by ir- 
resistible arguments. Priestley alone 
remained armed at all points against 
conviction, shewing that no amount 
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of proof was sufficient to shake him 
in a faith once adopted. Through all 


the disasters and all the squabbles of 


his politico-metaphysical career he 
never forgot to uphold the ancient 
chemical system of error. Although 
the riots of ree destroyed 
much apparatus and many papers 
prepa: for the purpose, he per- 
severed—he persevered in the 
new settlements of America —at 
New York, as in London, ogy 2 
every change of time and place ; the 
nineteenth century found him still 
at his hopeless task of perseverance, 
—pouring water into the bottomless 
vessel, catching it in a sieve, making 
a rope of sand, building a fortress of 
— When the name of Stahl’s 
amous element had been long erased 
from the vocabulary of chemists, and 
every temporary doubt respecting 
the composition of water forgotten, 
Priestley believed in the one, and de- 
nied the other. Almost the last 
tract which he published, so late as 
1802, was entitled “ The Doctrine of 
Phlogiston Maintained, and that of 
the Composition of Water Refuted.” 

Yet this man,—who thus did his 
utmost to arrest the progress of 
science—who could not be made to 
perceive a truth founded upon the 
most distinct processes of reasoning 
concerning tangible facts—who was 
so bigoted in favour of old systems 
in philosophy, that he refused evi- 
dence against them amounting to in- 
disputable proof—who set his face 
against an innovation commanded by 
common sense—who, and where a 
child so taught as he was would not 
have gone wrong,—this man claimed 
to be the great apostle of reason— 
the reformer among reformers—the 
sage whose views, too liberal for his 
age, induced his persecution — the 
universal promoter of truth! 

It cannot surprise us, then, that 
some orthodox Churchmen, and some 
intelligent Catholic divines, should 
have pointed out snare extra- 
ordinary incapacity for the appre- 
hension of a train of reasoning, beau- 
tiful as any mathematical demon- 
stration, with the triumphant ex- 
clamation, “ Surely this man ‘ would 
not be persuaded, though one rose 
from the dead !’” 

While Sipe | combated facts by 


a multitude of silly ae. La- 
voisier proceeded steadily in his great 
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work of reformation. In 1789, his 


views were so far ected as to 
enable him to publish the Elements 
of Chemistry, in which his new sys- 
tem was formally proposed as a whole. 
Assisted by his friend and proselyte, 
Guyton Morveau, he here intro- 
duced a nomenclature, which was 
intended to cast the very name of 
phlogiston into oblivion. The Ele- 
ments received the approbation of the 
Academy of Sciences; the Royal 
Society were prepared to follow the 
example of the Academy, when a 
champion of Stahlianism once more 
appeared in the lists, and demanded 
the suspension of judgment until the 
last had been tried. fr. Kirwan, at 
the eleventh hour, undertook to re- 
fute all the principal positions of 
Lavoisier; but he was too late to 
save phlogiston. The alarm was 
sounded, the Academy rushed into 
the field, and, after an unutterable 
struggle, quite unintelligible to or- 
dinary bystanders, the world was 
told that Kirwan had been van- 
quished. 

The spell was now broken, the 
deluding spirit was exorcised, the 
airy pretender disgraced for ever. 
Phlogiston, that singular creation 
which had exercised so overruling 
an influence in science, was suddenly 
annihilated. It passed at once into a 
laughable nothing. 

Lavoisicr himself was soon after 
swept away from life, but his views 
were too well established to be shaken 
by his disappearance. The value of 
many leading clauses in his system, 
was only augmented by the nume- 
rous additions to science during the 
next thirty years. To give gene- 
rality to its first principles, and to 
correct the errors which modern 
science discovered, remained to be 
accomplished by a British philoso- 
who was destined to equal 
avoisier in skilful theory, while he 
surpassed him in original experiment. 
The two illustrious men, to each of 
whom, in the judgment of their 
several especial admirers, we are in- 
debted for that great step which led 
to the consummation of chemical re- 
volution, were, from different causes, 
totally silent during its last progress. 
Cavendish, from the time of his com- 
munications on nitrous acid in 1788, 
remained an inactive spectator of the 
surprising changes taking place in 
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his science, withdrew from all re- 
search, and thus, at once, disappeared 
from among the competitors for fame 
in its pursuit. Perhaps the profound 
labours in the highest branches of 
physical science, to which he had now 
directed his powerful mind, engrossed 
too much of his time and attention, 
as to leave him none for experiment ; 
perhaps he was disgusted by the in- 
creasing spirit of contention, the 
cavils, and the petty prejudices which 
manifested themselves so strongly at 
this time amongst chemical philoso- 

hers; perhaps the shouts of the 
Parisian mob, called in to decide upon 
the merits of Lavoisier, when, in a 
ceremony characteristic of the pretti- 
nesses of French frenzy, the elements 
of Stahl were sacrificed upon a painted 
altar of reason, frightened him out of 
so noisy an arena. Whatever may 
have been the cause of his sudden 
abandonment of the laboratory, it is 
certain that, during the last twenty 
years of his life, no more experiments 
proceeded from it. 

Cavendish seems to have been cha- 
racteristically cautious in expressing, 
and probably in forming, an opinion 
of the progress of the new chemistry. 
We do not even know at what time 
he embraced it; that he never ac- 
cepted it in all its detail, is the only 
part of his sentiments with which we 
are acquainted. He had endeavoured, 
at an early stage, to blend the old 
and the modern systems into one, 
which should be acceptable to the 
gg of each, in granting their 

eading positions. He had placed 
himself a mediator between 


« Due secoli 
L’un contro Valtro armato.” 


He had struggled to check the inno- 
vating precipitancy of Lavoisier, and 
to soften the bigoted attachments of 
Priestley. When he found both 
alike determined on not yielding a 
step, and witnessed the issue of the 
contest, in which a spirit of mob 
triumph, revolting to the philoso- 
pher, was displayed, he withheld his 
entire approbation from a system so 
recommended, yet imperfect, and de- 
faced by crude generalisations pe- 
culiarly odious to his temper. It is 
highly honourable to the sagacity of 
Mr. Cavendish, that many of the 
objections which he is known to have 
entertained against the victorious 
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theory, have since, before competent 
tribunals, been pronounced valid. 
We have been compelled to retrace 
our steps, in many instances, where 
Lavoisier’s hasty zeal had led him to 
take up positions which became, as 
Cavendish predicted, untenable in the 
face of a long array of increasing 
facts. Although virtually dead to 
the chemical world before the close 
of the last century, it is pleasing to 
know that Mr. Cavendish continued 
to take some interest in the science 
which had once been so peculiarly 
his own. He frequently honoured 
with his presence the laboratory of 
the Royal Institution, when first es- 
tablished, under the auspices of Mr. 
Davy, and spoke kindly of its young 
director’s early manipulations. Sin- 

ularly unambitious, he troubled 

imself so little about temporary re- 
nown, as to have been oul induced 
by urgent persuasions to make pub- 
lic his great discoveries. In this 
world of ours, although the admira- 
tion of particular divisions of society 
may always be commanded by the 
truly =~ thinker, general applause 
must be solicited even by the great- 
est. As he will be pushed and el- 
bowed in a crowd on the way to 
fame, so he must push and elbow 
stoutly in return, or consent to be 
thrust aside. It is still true, not- 
withstanding the boasted illumination 
of our age, that a man’s worth will 
often be estimated according to the 
magnitude of his own pretensions, 
and the pertinacity with which he 
asserts them. Many an individual 
has achieved a reputation for ability, 
by simply asserting that he deserved 
it. Cavendish would not take even 
ordinary pains to claim his rightful 
fame from the multitude, and he 
could have no just ground of com- 
plaint that it was not given to him 
unasked. We cannot feel surprised 
that, in dying, he slipt away from 
this world almost unnoticed. “ But 
his name,” as Davy said, in an- 
nouncing his death, “ although it was 
unknown in the busy scenes of life, 
or in the popular discussions of the 
day, it will remain illustrious in the 
annals of science, which are impe- 
rishable as the nature to which they 
belong; it will be an immortal ho- 
nour to his house, his age, and his 
country.” 

James Watt, who had accompa- 
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nied Cavendish for a short time in 
chemical researches, emerged from 
that path to fulfil his high destiny as 
the perfector of the steam-engine. 
His fate was an enviable one. He 
was not only enabled, by his saga- 
city, energy, and perseverance, to 
bestow the greatest benefit upon his 
country, which it has, perhaps, ever 
received at the hands of one indi- 
vidual, but, owing to the peculiarly 
ractical nature of all his scientific 
abours, he obtained a place in the 
kindly thoughts of even its com- 
paratively uneducated classes. While 
other philosophers, with zeal and 
talents scarcely inferior to his own, 
pursue their labours in silence, and 
go to the grave followed only by 
such faintly sounding applause as 
they may obtain from their own 
brethren, Watt lived and died amidst 
a universal clapping ofhands. Whilst 
their names are coldly or interro- 
gatively echoed by the world, in an- 
swer to the admiration of the scien- 
tific, his is repeated with almost equal 
satisfaction by the learned and the 
ignorant. team-ships, railroads, 


a manufacture of Birmingham 


and Manchester, Liverpool and Glas- 
gow, are the memorials of his genius, 

eeping it fresh in the recollections 
of the trader and the gentleman. 
Happy in his public fame, happy in 
his private friendships and domestic 
circle, Watt closed his life of vir- 
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age. 

It has been said that some sub- 
stantial tribute to his merits should 
have been offered by the nation 
during his lifetime, and the gene- 
ration which neglected this oppor- 
tunity for public worship has been 
fiercely stigmatised. 

The question of the amount of re- 
ward fit to be extended to scientific 
men, in the shape of money, medals, 
or monuments,—of the amount of 
distinction which should entitle them 
to such rewards,—of the manner in 
which this might be determined, so 
as to preclude the danger of jobs, 
injustice, and invidious preferences, 
is surely a more difficult one than 
the many flippant, so-called liberal 
talkers and writers, who so readily 
decide upon it, appear to imagine. 
Let it be remembered, however, that 
within the last few years, we have 
seen a Conservative government set 
the example of extending a direct 
patronage to scientific men, in be- 
stowing well-earned pensions. It 
remained for the Whig minister to 
confer a gratuitous insult upon the 
most illustrious, as well as the most 
amiable, of England’s experimental 
a The story is well 

nown,—it need not be repeated 
here; but this chemical sketch can- 
not more fitly conclude than with 
the name of F'arapay. 
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Wuo would suppose that Ostend, 
ugly, uninteresting-looking Ostend, 
could be the scene of romance? 
Bruges, indeed, with its Spanish- 
Flemish air, its crocheted gables, its 
heavy, ancient churches, and its many 
picturesque spires and towers, is wor- 
thy of such distinction. But Ostend 
is such a commonplace-looking town, 
scarce fit, with its shallow harbour, 
to be even an ordinary sea-port ; 
though Bowles tried to invest it with 
something of poetic interest, when he 
indited sonnets to its bells that seemed 
to welcome him with a friendly peal 
after his weary tossing in the North 
Sea in the —_ old days of slow, 
uncertain sailing. 

We have spent some dull, rainy 
days in Ostend, and did not feel in 
the least poetically inclined, either to 
its bells or its belles;—perhaps, be- 
cause we heard too much of the for- 


mer, and saw too little of the latter. 
We have looked at the insignificant 
vessels that were alone able to enter 
its shallow roadstead ; we have stared, 


not very admiringly, at the unregal- 
looking house of Leopold I. and 
shrugged our shoulders at the petty 
Pavillon des Bains, and said, “ What! 
this a place of public resort?” We 
have sauntered, under an umbrella, 
up and down its dull streets, and 
marvelled at the silver ears, and eyes, 
and legs, and hands exposed in the 
shops for sale to the pious, for votive 
offerings to the shrines where the 
had been miraculously cured of deaf- 
ness, blindness, lameness, and “all 
the ills that flesh is heir to,” except 
poverty,—it may seem unfortunate 
that there is no shrine for the cure of 
that worst of maladies, but it could 
not be expected that any genuine 
saint would become a colleague of 
Mammon, and a dispenser of the opes 
irritamenta malorum. We have in- 
vidiously compared its ugly, modern 
Conciergerie with the fine Hétels-de- 
Ville of other Belgic towns. We 
have ploughed, ankle-deep, through 
the sandy plains beyond the ramparts, 
and returned through the narrow 
mare, and exclaimed, “ What a 
dull, horrid place! How anti-pic- 
turesque !” 

Yet Ostend, commonplace as it 


looks, has been the theatre of a beau- 
tiful drama, the scene of a lovely 
romance. Ostend has had its heroine, 
—not, indeed, like her of Saragossa, 
a character which we cannot but re- 
d as, at least, half, or more than 
alf, unsexed, and whom we contem- 
plate with a mixed, and somewhat 
dubious feeling. 

The heroine of Ostend was a truly 
feminine character, and excites un- 
qualified approbation and respect. 
Her heroism became her sex, and 
belonged to it; for it was merciful, 

merous, self-devoted, true,—of a 

igh and holy Gaia to save, not to 
destroy,—of firm fidelity, pure love, 
exalted sense of duty, patience, forti- 
tude,—all those beautiful attributes 
which unite to form what, in our old 
English tongue, was meant by loy- 
alty, in its wide meaning, not limited 
to the duty of a subject to a sove- 
reign; and the heroine of Ostend 
was not a soldieress, but a loyal wife. 

In the reign of Philip II. of Spain, 
Albert, jon ch of Austria, and 
son-in-law to the king, had been 
appointed governor of the Nether- 
lands; and was actively employed in 
endeavouring to subdue the revolted 
countries, by force of arms, to the 
Spanish yoke, whose tyranny they 
had indignantly spurned. In 1601, 
he invested Ostend with an immense 
body of Spaniards. Sir Francis Vere, 
who commanded the English auxili- 
aries, defended the town gallantly 
o— with far inferior forces) 
or some months, till the States re- 
lieved him by sending a new gover- 
nor and reinforcements. This siege 
of Ostend was long, and very bloody : 
it lasted three years; and some his- 
torians add, three months, three 
weeks, three days, and three hours: 
it cost, at a moderate computation, 
the lives of 100,000 men; though 
some estimate the loss of the Spaniards 
at 80,000, and that of the besieged at 
50,000. It surrendered to the arch- 
duke on capitulation, on the 22d of 
September, 1604. 

uring the course of the siege, 
the Spaniards took prisoners a num- 
ber of Dutch sailors, and some pilots 
of skill and reputation. These men 
they condemned to the galleys for 
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life, in alleged retaliation for some 
severities previously exercised by the 
Dutch on Spanish subjects. One of 
these Dutch pilots, named Herman, 
was married to a young woman of 
extreme personal beauty, and of equal 
fortitude and virtue. Herman was 
a stanch Protestant; and Catherine, 
his wife, a sincere Roman Catholic. 
Both must have been endued with a 
Christian, not a sectarian, spirit; for 
no sectarian bitterness arose between 
them. Those differences of religion, 
which had kindled the lengthened 
and sanguinary war between Spain 
and the Lower Countries, never dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of Herman 
and his Catherine. They loved each 
other truly; and if they did not 
kneel together at the same altar of 
worship, they made of their own 
hearth-stone a common altar, sacred 
to the best affections. They had 
learned that most difficult lesson to 
narrow minds, yet most useful in this 
chequered world, to agree to differ, 
—a lesson which permits diversity of 
opinion without strife of opinion ; 
and which we all could more easily 
learn, if we looked more frequently 
beyond ourselves and the immediate 
circle in which we stand, and of which 
we make our universe. 

When Catherine Herman heard of 
her husband’s captivity and horrible 
destination, she was penetrated with 
affliction ; but inst of yielding to 
inactive and useless, and therefore 
selfish grief, she summoned all her 
energies, and resolved to attempt his 
deliverance. But she was of humble 
rank and limited means; she had 
neither money to purchase aid, 
nor powerful friends to bestow it; 
she had that only earthly friend of 
the poor—self. On whom in this 
world can the poor and friendless 
rely but on self? self-exertions, self- 
trust, self-encouragement ; and while 
they are self-sustained, they cannot 
utterly fall. 

Catherine Herman, in furtherance 
of her design, sold all she had, to 
raise a sum for her husband's ran- 
som, cut off her beautiful tresses, 
disguised herself in man’s attire, and 
set out for the Spanish camp before 
Ostend. She had many difficulties 
to contend with in travelling through 
a country distracted by war; alone, 
and poor, and exposed to the curiosity 
excited by her grace and beauty. 
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She arrived, however, in safety at the 
Spanish Leaguer, and endeavoured 
to discover the prison of her husband. 
Her exceeding loveliness proved in- 
jurious to her; for it attracted the 
eyes of the admiring Spaniards, all 
eager to learn from whence came this 
new Antinous. Poor Catherine was 
beset with questions; in answering 
them her accent betrayed her to be 
a stranger, for she was a native of 
North Holland. The Spanish officers 
immediately penperee the seeming 
young man to be a spy of Prince 
Maurice of Nassau. The insidious, 
serpent-like character ofa spy seldom 
meets with mercy ; and Catherine, in 
spite of her prepossessing appearance, 
was seized on suspicion, loaded with 
iron, and hurried to prison. For a 
moment she welcomed captivity, be- 
lieving that she had attained part of 
her wishes, and was going to share 
her husband’s prison. But her bud- 
ding hopes were sadly blighted ; she 
was thrust into a place of solitary 
confinement, and learned from her 
= ere they quitted her, with 
norror and dismay, that the next 
morning seven of the Dutch pilots, 
chosen by lot, were to be led to ex- 
ecution, and the sad survivors to be 
chained to the oar for life in the 
Spanish galleys. 

Left alone in the solitude of her 
dungeon, Catherine was overwhelmed 
with grief and terror. Her husband's 
fate for death, or an existence worse 
than violent death, was to be decided 
in a few hours; and after all she had 
done and suffered for him, and after 
she had approached him so nearly, 
to be detained from his side, to be 
helpless, and on the point of eternal 
separation. We may imagine the 
misery of this affectionate wite. We 
may imagine, from the energy of her 
character, that after the first burst of 
sorrow she calmed herself to address 
her ee to Heaven, and to 
seek aid from an intervention of 
Providence. Nothing in the ordi- 
nary course of events seemed left for 
her to hope. Her conjugal piety was 
beheld with favour, and hope was 
sent to cheer her in her captivity. 
It must have been as a miracle to the 
affectionate enthusiast when she saw 
a minister of her own religion enter 
that gloomy place. It was a priest 
who ‘had taken upon himself the 
office of visiting the prisoners in the 
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Spanish camp to afford them the 
rites of their Church. 

Heaven always works by the means 
most suited to the capacities and cir- 
cumstances of the recipients of its 
mercies. No other person but a 
priest of her own creed could have 
been the agent of relief to poor Ca- 
therine Herman; for to no other 
person would she, young and beauti- 
ful as she was, have ventured to 
disclose the secret of her sex. She 
threw herself at the feet of the old 
man, and in an ecstasy of trembling 
hope, and with all that lightening of 
spirit which attends the disclosure of 
a burdensome secret, she confided to 
him her name and her story. The 
priest was affected at her gentle he- 
roism, her tender self-devotion, and 
readily promised to exert himself in 
her behalf, and went immediately to 
Charles de Longueval, Count de 
Bucquoi, over whom he had some 
influence, and obtained from that no- 
bleman. permission to have the still 
suppo: young Dutch lad trans- 
ferred to the prison of Herman the 
pilot, as a near relative. Catherine 
was accordingly conducted to her 
husband's place of confinement; and 
as soon as she found herself within 
its threshold and beheld once more 
its inmate, the object of her dearest 
affections, and remembered the doom 
so fast approaching to tear him from 
her again, she fainted away before 
she was able to utter a syllable. She 
remained so long in a state of insen- 
sibility that for some time she was 
supposed to be dead. By the exer- 
tions of the guards and the aston- 
ished Herman she was at length re- 
stored; and now she flung herself 
into her husband's arms, and with all 
the rapid eloquence of excitement de- 
clared to the bystanders her whole 
story—all that she had felt, done, and 
suffered; and explained her pur- 
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pose of coming to the Leaguer in or- 
der to offer a ransom for her hus- 
band ; and now, if that were rejected, 
she implored permission to die with 
him, if death was his doom ; or other- 
wise, she begged to be chained to the 
same oar with him, to share and 
lighten his labours, eagerly reiterat- 
ing that she was very strong, very 
hardy, very active, and would be 
found useful in the galleys. 

The officer of the guard was filled 
with compassion and admiration, and 
sent hastily for the count of Bucquoi, 
who, on his arrival, listened with in- 
terest to the officer’s recital, gave to 
Catherine her own meed of praise, 
and immediately procured the release 
of herself and her beloved Herman. 

When they had returned to their 
humble and happy home, what re- 
compense could the grateful pilot 
offer to his true-hearted wife? He 
had long ago given her his whole 
heart. All he could now do for her 
was to gratify her religious senti- 
ments, to kneel no more at a separate 
altar, but to make her creed his. He 
had been touched by the mute om 4 
eloquent arguments of bright deeds, 
which made their way to the heart, 
while the arguments of the most 
skilful controversy would have made 
no impression on the head; he be- 
came a convert to love, which he 
never would have been to Spanish 
persecution or to domestic goadings. 

Steadiness of principle, especially 
in cases of religion, ought, of course, 
to be superior to all human conside- 
rations, and Herman is accordingly 
open to some blame for the relin- 
quishment of his convictions; but 
his conversion sprung, at least, from 
purer motives than that of Henri IV. 
called by common consent the Great. 
Love and gratitude worked on the 
pilot, ambition on the king. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HIGHLANDS OF ZTHIOPIA.® 


Ir may, perhaps, be impossible at 
present to foresee all the important 
consequences which must inevitably 
flow from opening up a continued 
communication between the most 
active and enlightened among the 
Christian communities of the West 
and the ancient church of ethiopia. 
The process, however, has been com- 
menced. A new element has been 
introduced into the social system of 
Eastern Africa —— with nu- 
merous beneficial changes, and pos- 
sibly destined to impart a totally 
different form to society in that por- 
tion of the East. Owing to a number 
of very peculiar circumstances, Abys- 
sinia, though a partaker of our re- 
ligion, has not been included, up to 
the present day, within the circle of 
Christian civilisation. She has, un- 
happily, lain altogether out of the 
great roads of commerce and con- 
— Neither European trade nor 
Suropean warfare has, save for a 
single moment, imparted an impulse 
to her population of mountaineers, 
sturdy onl bold, but devoid of intel- 
lectual enterprise ; susceptible of re- 
finement, but incapable of originating 
it for themselves. Still the Abys- 
sinian monarchy must be regarded as 
a religious and political phenomenon, 
just as its elevated plateaus and stu- 
— alps, cherishing in their 

som the productions of the tem- 


perate zone, though —_ on every 


side by the burning pestilential deserts 
of the tropics, must be admitted to 
be a geological phenomenon. Sur- 
rounded by savage hordes of Pagans 
and Mahommedans, all alike inimical 
to her faith, Abyssinia has for more 
than 1500 years held aloft and rallied 
her children round the symbol of 
Christianity ; and whether victorious 
or vanquished, has perseveringly 
clung to the Cross, as if supported 
even in her darkest hours by the 
consciousness that out of it her de- 
liverance must ultimately proceed. 
For ages, however, the other states 
of the Christian world took very 


little cognisance of her existence. 
Their sister she was, but they scarcely 
acknowledged the relationship, being 
for the most part too actively oc- 
cupied in harassing and hunting down 
each other. During a brief interval, 
indeed, in the sixteenth century the 
Jesuits directed the attention of 
Europe to African Christendom, but 
only to witness the baleful and de- 
structive fires of persecution which 
they themselves had kindled in it. 
Then followed another interval of 
darkness, until after the lapse of two 
centuries an adventurous British 
traveller undertook alone to lift the 
veil from the African cradle of the 
Gospel. From Bruce's time to our 
own, the mists have been radually 
clearing away from about the /Zthi- 
opic church ; and now at length she 
stands before us in her native pro- 
portions, rude, and wild, and ignorant, 
but still of our religious kindred, and 
no longer reluctant to acknowledge 
the relationship. In 1841 the Indian 
government determined upon sending 
an embassy into the kingdom of Shoa, 
formerly a part of the Abyssinian 
empire, but now a separate and in- 
dependent state. To conduct this 
mission, Major, then Captain Corn- 
wallis Harris was selected; he had 
previously distinguished himself by 
personal daring in Sinde, in Beloo- 
chistan, and in Southern Africa ; and 
was known to unite, with perfect 
recklessness of danger a large share 
of political ity, an extensive 
acquaintance with the interests and 
wants of commerce, and easy and 
fascinating manners. With his suite 
he set sail from Bombay in the month 
of April; and, after remaining a 
short time at Aden, reached Tajara, 
a port lying outside the Straits of 
Babelmandeb, early in June. The 
sheikh of this place, who has ver 

ridiculously assumed the title of sul- 
tan, received the embassy with de- 
monstrations of amity, which, how- 
ever, Major Harris speedily discovered 
to be insincere. His, hypocrisy had 
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two years before deceived the mis- 
sionaries Krapf and Isenberg; and 
even M. Rochet d’Héricourt—who, 
considering the school in which he 
was brought up, might have been 
expected to exhibit more acuteness— 
considered him an excellent man, 
though his narrative furnishes nu- 
merous proofs of his meanness, 
avarice, and double dealing. But 
the French traveller, when he 
put forth his book, had particular 
reasons for applying soft terms to all 
the public authorities in that part of 
Africa, who he knew would not fail 
to obtain information on the opinions 
expressed of them at home by their 
European visitors. To speak plainly, 
France has long had esi upon 
Abyssinia, and M Rochet d@’ Héricourt 
was one of a host of emissaries de- 
spatched by her into that country in 
order to pave the way to conquest. 
Meanwhile she has not forgotten the 
lesson which the enterprise of the 
Portuguese Jesuits was calculated to 
teach. Ostensibly the Roman Ca- 
tholic agents are not to be mission- 
aries, but mere scientific travellers or 
professors of humanity, whose sole 
object it is to impart knowledge and to 
do good. When they have wormed 
themselves into favour, they may 
gradually and with caution disclose 
their secret purpose. Meanwhile 
their chief object is to be the con- 
version of the king; for this once 
achieved, M. d’Héricourt and his em- 
ployers are of opinion the whole 
nation will ne follow the royal 
example. They appear, however, to 
forget that the Emperor of all Abys- 
sinia was, in a former age, completely 
won over to the Church of Rome, and 
that some amongst the nobles and 
many among the people apostatised 
along with him, but without pro- 
ducing the result now anticipated 
from a similar process. But it is not 
our intention to insist on this point. 
All we desire to observe is, that 
France has for many years past 
laboured anxiously to establish her 
influence to the exclusion of ours on 
the western shore of the Red Sea. 
To effect this, numerous presents were 
smuggled into Abyssinia, consisting 
partly of arms, partly of munitions 
of war, partly of royal ornaments 
and ordinary merchandise. Every 
effort was at the same time made to 
disparage the English as a trouble- 
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some, intermeddling, and parsimoni- 
ous people, who sought to extract 
from other countries all they could, 
but never bestowed any thing in 
return. When the embassy under 
Major Harris arrived in the king- 
dom of Adel with one hundred and 
seventy camel-loads of presents and 
hagenger the news spread through 
the whole country like wild-fire; 
but as several hundred stand of 
arms with two small pieces of ar- 
tillery formed part of the camel-loads, 
the exultation at the prospect of gifts 
was not wholly undashed by appre- 
hension. For so unintelligible does 
our power appear to the Orientals in 
goes, that they all, from Scinde to 

hoa, believe us to be able to enclose 
regiments of horse and foot in boxes, 
and thus introduce them unperceived 
into the territories we design to sub- 
due. In Abyssinia, however, as the 
Church missionaries relate, the notion 
which prevailed was, that the em- 
bassy had brought along with them 
their king in a box with the inten- 
tion, doubtless, of letting him loose 
on their arrival, like a colossal ogre, 
to eat up all the King of Shoa’s 
forces. 

While these wise terrors were in 
circulation, Major Harris, with his 
suite, retinue, and escort, pushed on 
through burning hollows and dreary 
salt deserts towards the Abyssinian 
Alps, astonishing the natives, as he 
proceeded, by matchless rifle practice 
and a display of contemptuous in- 
difference to their numbers, which 
forcibly suggested to them the im- 
mense difference that existed between 
the English and themselves. On 
the arrival of the embassy at a vil- 
lage a short distance from Ankober, 
a total lack of the means of carriage 
compelled them to make a pretty 
long halt. Major Harris, out of 
tenderness towards Sahela Selassie, 
has not entered into a complete ex- 
planation of that circumstance. But 
the true cause of this delay was the 
fears which the King of Shoa enter- 
tained of the intentions of his Eng- 
lish guests, among whose multifa- 
rious effects he imagined it quite 
possible there might lurk something 
which would put an end at once to 
his dynasty and the independence of 
all eastern Africa. 

But that such were the ideas float- 
ing in his mind must be abundantly 
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obvious from the numerous attempts 
made by his confidential officers to 
open the packets and examine all the 
presents and the Infernal 
machines, it was believed, lay en- 
veloped in every one of them, and it 
therefore demanded no ordinar, 
share of courage in his majesty’s mi- 
nisters to go on this forlorn hope. 
But as the Gypzis are obstinate, it 
was judged imprudent to irritate 
them beyond a certain point, so that 
the king at length determined to run 
the chance of whatever might be in 
store for him, and consented to give 
audience to the representatives of the 
greatest political power in the 
world. 

The agents of France, whose diplo- 
matic manceuvres were thus foiled, 
now understood perfectly what was 
to be the result. The English ad- 
vanced in triumph to the capital, and 
clad in their gorgeous uniforms, 
glittering with gold and decorations, 
mounted on magnificent horses, and 
displaying every one of them a portion 
of that courage which has subdued 
the East, presented themselves before 
the King of Shoa, and laid at his feet 
that freight of costly gifts with which 
the British government had intrusted 
them. The muskets and bayonets 
were examined and found to be im- 
measurably superior to those brought 
into Shoa by the French. The guns 
were fired, and as the smoke drifted 
along in front of the palace, partly 
enveloping and partly revealing the 
artillery-men to view, the enthusiasm 
of the populace burst forth in tumul- 
tuous shouts, and Sdhela Selassie 
himself was lost in astonishment and 
admiration. He examined again and 

ain the other presents sent him by 
the Indian government, the rich and 
beautiful eau of Cashmere, the 
ree vests of Delhi, the 

rilliant chintzes of Masulipatam, the 
stiff, heavy, and gorgeous kimkabs of 
Bengal, and felt at once that he was 
somebody, though in rendering to the 
amb or his acknowledgments for 
these gifts, he protested again and 
in that they exceeded in value his 
whole kingdom. 

Having produced this favourable 
effect upon the mind of the prince, 
Major Harris was not slow in turnin 
it to advantage. He introduced, 
therefore, the subject of a commercial 
treaty, the object of which was to 
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secure to Great Britain paramount 
influence in southern Abyssinia, and 
along with her manufactured goods 
to introduce the tastes and habits 
of civilisation. What obstacles he 
encountered, and by what argument 
and acts he overcame them, his offi- 
cial situation has prevented him from 
disclosing. Certain it is that the bu- 
siness was not suffered to slumber. 
The mission only reached its desti- 
nation in July, and in November 
of the same year the treaty was con- 
cluded and signed. 

But all who have observed the 
workings of diplomacy will be aware 
that the mere material act of nego- 
tiating a treaty is almost nothing 
compared with that sublime process 
by which the influence of a great ci- 
vilised state is brought to bear and 
made to operate upon a barbarous 
people. At first the favour which 
the king shewed his foreign guests, 
whom the natives denominated ear 
zis, only excited the envy of the 
courtiers and principal clergy. Ig- 
norant of the value of the posts they 
held under their own government, 
these worthy people imagined that 
the strangers were come to supplant 
them in the favour of their sovereign, 
to intrigue for their offices and secure 
to themselves places and govern- 
ments. By degrees, as the English 
were observed to give, but to covet 
nothing, as their medicines healed 
the sick, and as their influence was 
exerted in behalf of every one who 
fell undeservedly into disgrace, the 
grandees of Shoa suffered their pre- 
judice to die away, while numerous 
circumstances occurred to impress the 
populace with admiration and reve- 
rence for the British name. In a 
moment of passion Sahela Selassie 
had issued a decree by which all per- 
sons who, in obedience to custom, had 
intermarried with royal slaves, were 
reduced to servitude, together with 
their offspring. This despotic ordi- 
nance had carried terror and dismay 
through the whole city and surround- 
ing villages. Upwards of 4700 per- 
sons were stricken by it from the lists 
of freemen and their families and re- 
lations mourned over them as lost, 
for they had already, in fact, been 
drafted off into the corps of servile 
labourers. Major Harris, invested 
with all the authorit y of a represen- 
tative of Great Britain, now ventured 
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to interfete with the king on behalf 
of these unhappy people. He de- 
picted to him the misery which such 
a proceeding must occasion, he pointed 
out its injustice, he expatiated on its 
cruelty ; but only succeeded in mak- 
ing an impression on the royal mind 
when he inquired in what language 
he should clothe the transaction when 
he came to on an account of it, as 
he must, to his government at home. 
The whole turpitude of his conduct 
now struck the king. “I have been 
rash,” said he, “ I did it in a moment 
of passion; but say ‘Ir of the 
matter in Europe, and I wil! release 
them all.” And released they were, 
and the blessings of tens of thousands 
were poured forth on the British 
embassy. 

On two other occasions again, when 
fierce desultory wars had been car- 
ried into the territories of the heathen 
Galla, a multitude of female captives 
had been taken. They were already 
mounted behind the murderers of 
their husbands, fathers, and brothers, 
or driven before them like cattle 
along the plain. Once and again the 


influence of Great Britain was exerted, 


and the wretched prisoners returned 
to their homes, not wholly ignorant, 
perhaps, of the name of that great 
country through the magic of whose 
influence they had been restored to 
freedom. Briefly it may be observed 
that no less than 7000 persons were 
thus rescued by the English diploma- 
tist from hopeless captivity. In re- 
lating these circumstances Major 
Harris by no means arrogates the 
whole of the credit to himself. It 
was not his rhetoric or his arguments 
that wrought upon the mind of the 
king, but that rhetoric and those ar- 
guments backed by the all-powerful 
name of Great Britain. Represent- 
ing any other state, he would proba- 
bly not have succeeded at all ; but at 
the same time, even the ambassador 
of England herself might have failed 
had he possessed less ability, less en- 
ergy, and faith in his own superior- 
ity. 

But the most striking, though not, 
perhaps, the most important, illus- 
tration of the manner in which Ma- 
jor Harris exerted British influence 
in Shoa, remains to be told. Ever 
body has learned from Dr. Johnson's 
Rasselas, that it has been, from time 
immemorial, the custom in Abyssinia, 
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to imprison all the princes of the 
blood-royal, with the exception of 
him who reigns,—not, as the Doctor 
fables, in a happy, pastoral valley, 
but in the gloomy prisons of Goncho, 
where, laden and botind to the earth 
by heavy chains, they wear out their 
wretched lives in solitude and penury. 
This custom is supposed, in Abyssi- 
nia, to have lasted for three thousand 
years; and as, in the estimation of 
the vulgar, time hallows injustice, 
the sufferings of the royal captives 
were regarded with perfect indiffer- 
ence—perhaps, by many, with satis- 
faction. When the British embassy 
arrived, the uncles and brothers of 
Sdhela Selassie were, in obedience to 
custom, immured in the Goncho dun- 
geons, Major Harris, however, con- 
ceived the idea of liberating them ; 
and, taking advantage of a dangerous 
fever, which brought the monarch to 
the brink of the grave, he pleaded 
before him, while in that weak state, 
the cause of his wretched relatives. 
Sahela Selassie, believing that his 
end approached, was anxious to make 
his peace with Heaven. He was still, 
however, more anxious to live; and, 
by way of propitiating the Almighty, 
solemnly pledged himself to the am- 
bassador that, should he recover, he 
would deliver them all. The sequel 
we shall describe in the words of 
Major Harris himself :— 


‘¢ The sun was shining brighter than 
usual through a cloudless sky, when the 
British embassy received a welcome sum. 
mons to witness the redemption of this 
solemn pledge. ‘The balcony of justice 
was tricked out in its gala suit; and 
priests, governors, parr gay ry courte 
lers, crowded the yard, as the despot, 
restored to health, in the highest spirits 
and good-humour, took his accustomed 
seat upon the velvet cushions. The 
mandate had gone forth for the liberation 
of his brothers and his blood relatives ; 
and it had been published abroad that 
the royal kith and kindred were to 
pass the residue of their days, free and 
unfettered, near the person of the king, 
instead of in the dark cells of Goncho. 
There were not wanting certain sapient 
sages, who gravely shook their head in 
disapproval at this fresh proof of foreign 
influence and ascendancy, and could in 
nowise comprehend how the venerable 
custom of ages could be thus suddenly 
violated. The introduction of great guns, 
and muskets, and rockets, had not been 
objected to, although, as a matter of 
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course, the spear of their forefathers was 
esteemed an infinitely superior weapon. 
Musical clocks and boxes had been lis- 
tened to and despised, as vastly inferior 
to the jingling notes of their own vile in- 
struments ; and the Gothic cottage, with 
its painted trellises, its pictures, and its 
gay curtains, although pronounced en- 
tirely unsuited to Abyssinian habits, had 
been partially forgiven on the ground of 
its beauty. But this last innovation was 
beyond all understanding ; and many a 
stupid pate was racked in fruitless en- 
deavours to extract consolation in so 
momentous a difficulty. The more liberal 
party were loud in their praises of the 
king, and of his generous intentions ; and 
the royal gaze was, with the rest, strained 
wistfully towards the wicket, where he 
should behold once again the child of his 
mother, whom he had not seen since his 
accession, and should make his first ac- 
quaintance with his uncles, the brothers 
of his warrior sire, who had been incar- 
cerated ere he himself had seen the light. 
Stern traces had been left by the con- 
straint of one third of a century upon the 
seven unfortunate descendants of a royal 
race, who were shortly ushered into court 
by the state gaoler. Leaning heavily on 
each other’s shoulders, and linked toge- 
ther by chains, bright and shining with 
the friction of years, the captives shuffled 
onward with cramped and minute steps, 
rather as malefactors proceeding to the 
gallows-tree, than as innocent and abused 
princes regaining the rights of man. 
Tottering to the foot of the throne, they 
fell, as they had been instructed by their 
surly conductor, prostrate on their faces 
before their more fortunate, but despotic 
relative, whom they had known hereto- 
fore only by name, and in connexion with 
their own misfortunes, and whose voice 
was yet a stranger to their ears. Rising 
with difficulty at the bidding of the mo- 
narch, they remained standing in front of 
the balcony, gazing in stupid wonder at 
the novelties of the scene, with eyes un- 
accustomed to meet the broad glare of 
day. At first they were fixed upon the 
author of their weary captivity, and upon 
the white man by his side, who had been 
the instrument of the termination; but 
the dull, leaden gaze soon wandered in 
search of other objects, and the approach 
of freedom appeared to be received with 
the utmost apathy and indifference. Im. 
mured since earliest infancy, they were 
totally insensible to the blessings of li- 
berty. Their feelings and their habits 
had become those of the gavler and the 
dark dungeon. The iron had rusted 
into their very souls, and, whilst they 
with difficulty maintained an erect posi- 
tion, pain and withering despondency 
were indelibly marked in every line of 
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their vacant and care-furrowed features, 
In the damp vaults of Goncho, where 
heavy manacles on the wrists had been 
linked to the ankles of the prisoners by a 
chain so short as to admit only of a bent 
and stooping posture, the weary hours of 
the princes had, for thirty long years, 
been passed in the fabrication of harps 
and combs ; and of these relics of mono- 
tonous existence, elaborately carved in 
wood and ivory, a large offering was now 
timidly presented to the king. The first 
glimpse of his wretched relatives had 
already dissipated a slight shade of mis- 
trust, which had hitherto clouded the 
royal brow. Nothing that might endan- 
ger the security of his reign could be 
traced in the crippled frames and blighted 
faculties of the seven miserable objects 
that cowered before him; and, after di- 
recting their chains to be unriveted, he 
announced to all that they were free, and 
to pass the residue of their existence near 
his own person. Again the joke and the 
merry laugh passed quickly in the bal- 
cony, the court fool resumed his wonted 
avocations, and, as the monarch himself 
struck the chords of the gaily ornamented 
harp presented by his bloated brother 
Amnon, the buffoon burst into a high and 
deserved panegyric upon the royal mercy 
and generosity. ‘My children,’ ex- 
claimed his majesty, turning towards his 
foreign guests, after the completion of 
this tardy act of justice to those whose 
only crime was their consanguinity to 
himself—-an act to which he had been 
prompted less by superstition, than by a 
desire to rescue his own offspring from a 
dungeon, and to secure a high place in 
the opinion of the civilised world,—‘ My 
children, you will write all you have now 
seen to your country, and say to the 
British queen that, although far behind 
the nations of the white men, from whom 
Ethiopia first received her religion, there 
yet remains a spark of Christian love in 
the breast of the King of Shoa.’” 


Thus terminates the history of the 
mission to the kingdom of Shoa. It 
was originally intended, we believe, 
that a permanent residency should 
have been established in Abyssinia ; 
and Major Harris appears to have 
gone into the country with that ex- 

tation. But diis aliter visum. 
‘onsiderations of expense, and other 
reasons not yet fully known to the 
public, determined the Indian go- 
vernment to content itself with the 
commercial treaty which had been 
concluded with Sdhela Selassie, — 
though, without a permanent am- 
bassador, it must long continue to be 
little better than a dead letter. 
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But, though the progress of com- 
merce in those regions may be slow, 
a beginning has been made. The 
observations, collected during a re- 
sidence of eighteen months, on the 
country and its inhabitants, shew 
that it only remains with us to work 
the mine which has been thrown 
open. Capital, judiciously employed, 
may, through Abyssinia, effect won- 
ders on the population of Africa. It 
is precisely the point on which to 
rest our commercial lever for lifting 
up and moving the whole of that 

rt of the world. But the most 
important consideration, perhaps, is, 
that the door which Providence now 
holds open to us will be speedily 
closed if we neglect to enter, and 
that, too, not by the inhabitants them- 
selves, but by our most persevering 
political shal, who are beginning to 
be possessed - the persuasion that it 
is quite possible for them to become, 
also, dangerous competitors to us in 
commerce. 

It would require minute and volu- 
minous details to exhibit the whole 
system of French machinations in 
Eastern Africa, and into these our 
space forbids us at present to enter : 
it may be enough to observe, what 
events will speedily prove, that if 
Great Britain neglect to establish 
herself, commercially and otherwise, 
in those regions, France will pick up 
the sovereign pearl which we reck- 
lessly throw away. To prevent this 
unfortunate result, our principal 
means must be to interest the Eng- 
lish people in Abyssinia, which can 
only be done by diffusing far and 
wide, knowledge of the country and 
its inhabitants. A peculiar fate, 
however, appears to attend every tra- 
veller who endeavours to communi- 
cate to the public any information on 
that part of Africa. Bruce was as- 
sailed by the clamours of incredulity 
when he presented his varied and 
magnificent picture of men and man- 
ners to the world; and Major Harris, 
in every respect a kindred spirit, seems 
likely to be treated, by part at least 
of the press, in much the same 
manner. 

Experience, however, has rendered 
the public somewhat “ wiser than of 

ore.” Few, comparatively, now 
isten to the small-voiced oracles that 
deliver their envious censures against 
all who achieve any thing worthy of 
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admiration. It is not our intention, 
of course, to maintain that Major 
Harris’s book is without its faults,— 
no book is; but, in spite of whatever 
blemishes there may be found in it, 
it will remain in our literature a last- 
ing monument of enterprise and com- 
manding abilities. 

Our object, however, is not to 
praise Major Harris, but to describe 
in a few words what he has done, and 
what advantages must result from an 
attentive perusal of his work. Most 
persons would be touched by a sense 
of the sublime, if they could suppose 
Switzerland, with all its mountains 
and valleys, lifted from its place, and 
set down in the torrid zone. All 
this has been done, and more, in the 
case of Abyssinia ; for, not only have 
we there the Alps, lakes, cataracts, 
and tremendous ravines which dis- 
tinguish the highlands of Europe, but, 
mingled with these, scenes of volcanic 
desolation unsurpassed, perhaps un- 
equalled, for sublime and savage 
grandeur by any other tract on the 
surface of the globe. 

But if we place ourselves on the 
summit of the “ Mother of Grace,” 
and look down and around over 
the circumjacent plains and valleys, 
few scenes of aridity and barren- 
ness will present themselves to 
view. On the contrary, in some 
directions, a succession of moun- 
tain- peaks, verdant to their sum- 
mits, and separated from each 
other by umbrageous valleys, each 
ial with its fertilising stream, 
winding like a thread of silver to- 
wards the thirsty plains of the Te- 
hama, would be beheld. Most per- 
sons, through reading or otherwise, 
have obtained some idea of the ve- 
getation of the tropics, of the fruits 
and flowers which abound there ; 
of the magnificent trees which 
stretch their arms over brooks and 
fountains; and of the rich fragrance 
which there literally overcharges 
the breeze. But in Abyssinia, about 
the sources of the Blue Nile and the 
Hawash, and on the banks of a hun- 
dred nameless lakes, it is not the as- 

ct of the tropics alone that we be- 

old; but, starting as it were from 
the burning level of ocean, we ascend 
through every variety of climate, 
till, on Jebel Mamrat, and else- 
where, we almost touch upon the re- 
gions of perpetual snow. Conse- 
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quently, it is impossible to imagine 
landscapes more strangely or pictu- 
resquely varied. Here the palm- 
grove, the banana and the coffee- 
tree, present the features of the torrid 
zone; there the pomegranate, the 
olive, the apple, and the cena 
suggest the idea of a temperate cli- 
mate ; while, at no great distance, we 
behold the sombre pines and cold, 
hungry vegetation of Norway. These 
things we mention, not merely for 
the purpose of suggesting a picture, 
but in order to remind the reader 
how numerous and varied must be 
the productions of a country so con- 
stituted. 

Nevertheless, it is not what Abys- 
sinia is in itself that deserves chiefl 
to be considered, but what it leads 
to,—for it is the key of Central 
Africa from the east. To establish 
our influence here, therefore, is to 
obtain easy access, directly or indi- 
rectly, to the minds of more than 
one hundred and fifty millions of 
men. For certain species of goods, 
all Central Africa depends upon the 
east, and almost every caravan road 
to the interior lies at the mercy of 
those who are masters of the Zthiop- 


ian highlands. By obtaining para- 
mount influence over the patriarch of 


Gondar, over the Ras of Tigré, and 
over the king of Shoa, who are now 
their masters, we might ourselves 
determine, to a very at extent, 
the nature of all the relations which 
may hereafter spring up between 
Eastern and Central Africa. In ex- 
ercising this influence, we should, 
no doubt, be placing ourselves in an 
anomalous position ; for, destitute of 
litical power, unsupported by mi- 
tary force, possessing sovereignty 
over not a rood of land, we should 
yet, by dint of our superior intelli- 
gence, and the consciousness of the 
vicinity of our Indian empire, ex- 
ercise something like despotic sway 
over the elements of civilisation, 
which we could direct, mould, hasten, 
or retard, as it might seem necessary 
to our judgment. Even as matters 
now stand, it is impossible to calcu- 
late the amount of the influence we 
exert from the port of Aden upon the 
various populations of Eastern Africa. 
Day after day, the natives of these 
parts who happen to be engaged in 
cominerce witness what must appear 
to them the magical power of the 
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British flag. They perceive, little 
acute as they are, that the spot over 
which it waves is suddenly trans- 
formed into an asylum for the op- 
pressed,—into the abode of justice 
and equity ; and that a circle spreads 
round it into which violence, and 
bloodshed, and treachery, cannot en: 
ter. It is consequently transformed, 
in their imaginations, into a kind of 
oasis in the moral world, where all is 
safety, repose, and serenity; what- 
ever storms of passion, and oppres- 
sion, and tyranny, may be raging in 
the bleak and desolate regions with- 
out. Naturally, therefore, and by a 
sort of necessity, they learn to sigh 
for the enjoyment of that which the 
British flag can give; and, with a 
rapidity almost incredible, these poor, 
re, and harmless people fly 
rom their petty tyrants, and pour 
into Aden ; so that the population of 
that city, in the course of three 
years, has augmented from six hun- 
dred to twenty thousand souls. But 
this is not all. On more than one 
point of the African shore the union- 
jack has been hoisted, and the na- 
tives look towards it as towards a 
beneficent fetish, to which they may 
bow down without degradation ; and 
which, ere it has flapped there long, 
will teach them to what they are to 
bend the knee permanently, and for 
good. 
Major Harris, whose work has 
suggested these observations, may 
himself be regarded, in every sense 
of the word, as a soldier of the Cross ; 
for, although his mission was osten- 
sibly a commercial one, he did much 
towards diffusing through Abyssinia 
a reverence for the Protestant re- 
ligion, to the utmost of his power 
protecting its missionaries, and 
seconding their labours. His diplo- 
macy on this point, indeed, was not 
wholly successful; but, in directing 
our hopes towards the patriarch, he 
has, we think, indicated the route by 
which future success may be com- 
manded. This, of course, will not be 
obtained oo the ordinary me- 
thods of preaching, or the instru- 
mentality of European systems, but 
yy introducing new elements into 
ithiopian civilisation, and dissipat- 
ing that misty wall of separation 
which has hitherto stood between 
African Christendom and the other 
churches of the earth. But the oc- 
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casion must not be allowed to eseape. 
Popery is there already, and will 
strike root, and exclude us altogether, 
if we prove dilatory. Even the ex- 
pense we have incurred will have 
been thrown away, unless we follow 
it up by the establishment of a per- 
manent mission in Northern Abys- 
sinia, which, by its agents in Tigré, 
Gojam, and Shoa, may command the 
whole field of operations, and keep 
up British preponderance, until the 
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occurrence of an event, now not far 
distant, which must change the des- 
tiny of all those parts of the world. 
To this we do not consider it neces- 
sary to allude more distinctly at pre- 
sent. When the time comes, it will 
be felt that it was not unforeseen by 
us, and that we counselled the man- 
ner best adapted to secure to Great 
Britain the golden fruits of circum- 
stances. 


A CONTINENTAL TOUR. 


Cuapter XII. 


‘‘She’s pretty to walk with, 
And witty to talk with, 
And pleasant, too, to think on ; 
But the best use of all 
Is her health is a stall, 
And helps us to make us drink on.”—Sucktine, 


“La premiére et la plus importante qualité d’une femme est /a douceyr.”—-Rovs- 


seav, Emile, v. 


S.ixGine our packs upon our shoul- 


ders, we left Calais through one of 


the numerous gates which form its 
outlets, and proceeded on the road to 
Dunkirk. H——, directly we got 
outside the town, stopped and strapped 
his pack firmly to his back and girded 
around his loins a blouse that had 
seen considerable service, but was 
well enough adapted for long marches 
and dusty roads. I, who was less 
commodiously equipped,merely threw 
my parcel over my shoulders, and 
pulled open my double - breasted 
waistcoat to admit the air and faci- 
litate the motion of my arms. Having 
inquired the route from an old cob- 
bler who sat singing and stitching in 
the angle of two cross-roads, and be- 
ing courteously answered (he could 
do no less, for we both pulled off our 
hats to him with as much ceremony 
as if we were addressing a prince of 
the blood), we put forth our legs and 
proceeded onward rapidly. yhen 
we had walked to Marck, a distance 
of seven killometres, the heat of the 
sun grew so oppressive, and my pack 
was so badly adapted for carriage, 
that we rested in a small cabaret by 
the road-side, in the windows of 
which we observed pictures, brandy- 
flasks, little books, thread, tape, and 


various other articles of use and 
pleasure. Around the room in 
which we sat were pictures of Napo- 
leon and his career, in the most 
brilliant colours; and interspersed 
with these were portraits of his gene- 
rals, likenesses of pretty country 
girls, and rosy shepherds, and happy- 
looking children, and cottages that 
seemed the home of comfort. But 
the chief attraction for H—— and 
myselfafter we had provided ourselves 
with three or four yards of tape 
(passement), was a flask of rich oly 
brandy, and a little laughing girl, 
with black eyes of archness, who 
stood beside it, behind the counter ; 
there was such an air of happiness in 
her features that it was one of those 
faces on which you could look for 
ever. It was like a bright sunny 
day, or a on glowing with the 
beauties of summer, or any thing 
else extremely delightful which it 
requires no effort to enjoy. She was 
small, well-rounded, and pretty; her 
hands were fair and delicate, and her 
hair tastefully braided; but had she 
been the plainest little girl in France, 
one look at her joyous face would 
have put you in good-humour with 
her and all the world. It was a posi- 
tive luxury to get a petile goutte 
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(little drop) of brandy from such ele- 
gant little hands, and in a clean 
little glass, such as ~ may suppose 
the fairies to toss off in their subter- 
ranean palaces of gold. And as she 
bound the tape round my parcel, and 
then slung it over my neck, and ar- 
ranged it on my back, and smiled and 
told me, “ I looked quite beautiful in 
it,” and turned to her sister, to whom 
she appealed for a corroboration of 
her compliment, and looked at us 
again and again, laughing and blush- 
ing, and shewing her white teeth all 
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the time, I protest I almost felt in- 
clined to drop on my knees and give 
her a kiss, or two, or three, for all 
her trouble. Sterne, I am sure, would 
have done it, and I should have done 
so likewise if I had been alone, and 
her sister at confession, and nobody 
looking. But, being a very modest 
little fellow, I did nothing of the kind, 
but only thanked her with a face 
that if it said all I meant and felt 
must have been just as grateful to 
her as twenty kisses. 


Cuarter XIII. 


Emi pvgrivais rigsivais 

Ei Awtivais Tt omg 

Lroptous bsrAw xeomives 

Mira xovens Babuxorrov.—_—_ANACREON. 


“Bless me, Master K——,” said 
H——, after we had left the place, 
“if you are thus prepared to fall in 
love with every little innkeeper’s 
daughter you see, I tremble for your 
fate in France. You cannot stir a 
mile without seeing scores as prett 
and bewitching as this little nymph 
who seems to have captivated you all 
of a sudden.” 

“Well,” said I, “it costs me no 
trouble. I find pleasure in it. Like 
Goldsmith, ‘ Jam an admirer of happ 
human ow and when I see one { 
fall in love with it at once.” 

“But you will see faces of this 
kind all over France.” 

“ No matter, I shall only love the 
more, and consequently enjoy my trip 
with greater zest.” 

“ But an innkeeper’s daughter —” 

“If she is pretty, and good-hu- 
moured, and kind, is just as agree- 
able a companion in playing the 
game’ of Cupid as the highest prin- 


Tuveins Kaonaidi 


EZ dskov wsy we exwwmara® wi ds ous 
Xiets aeyueov avTa wosoves xa Keuoeov’ ws 
nas TovTas To PAtwUY Uyews Wace TwY cwY 
Ommarwy sivas, aAAw Tos psy arpuxoy nau 
anivnroy To ditidts, xabamrse Twy Darwy ros 
iornxocs. ra dt sv rois TLOTWH OS EXT WLATA 
Tn TE AAAN vyeornts suPeaivesy soins, Xs TN 
CUVETes THY PIANLATWY. WOT EXtIVE LEY KATO 
bov, xas Rapuy sa. Ta vt @AdAa, xa dia 
Tov tv TwoPaAtowW THs DAns PoBove tuo 3 
fovois Toomivs Tos ompaci. wv xas 6 Zavg 
Yiveumtyvos, RLAOV o1VOXOOY WteucrncTaro. & 
3s Bovrss rov pety oor un Fapamworus’ povov 
Bs suPxrdrAouca ares, xar rog UAsos 


cess in the land.” And here I ran 
over a catalogue of innkeepers’ daugh- 
ters who have been famous in history 
from the time of Helen down to our 
own days. “ And, if I mistake not,” 
I continued, “I have here in my 
pocket-book the description of one as 
old as the days of that flower- 
thoughted old Greek, Philostratus, 
which I will read you if you like.” 

“ T admire the old Greek sophist,” 
answered my companion, “and shall 
hear what he says with pleasure, and, 
if I recollect aright, he has celebrated 
a pretty cup-bearer in more than one 
of his glowing letters.” 

“Yes, indeed he has, and with an 
eloquence and warmth that vouch 
for his sincerity. Hear this one 
which I find transcribed into my 
note-book.” So, sitting down be- 
neath a tall poplar upon a green 
bank overgrown with moss and wild 
flowers, I pulled out my book and 
read for my friend as follows — 


** To a Pretty Barmaid. 


“Thy cups are wrought out of crystal ; 
but thy hands, my pretty girl, render 
them precious as silver or gold ; and from 
thine eyes they draw a brilliancy and glow 
which far outshines either of the costly 
metals. How bright, how pellucid, they 
appear! like summer waters uncrisped 
by a breeze. The cups which are before 
thine eyes, in addition to their other 
charms, seem to taste of thy lips, Lay 
them aside then, for full of danger it is to 
touch such witching and brittle vessels. 
But pledge me with thy sweet eyes, 
which, had Jupiter beheld, he would 
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Teor Psipoved, FAngov Pirnuarwyv ro ixrwun, 
aad Sou Tos dsouevors. tori ye oudsss 
avigarros ovTws, ws roby sti tnv Asvucov 
KAW, METH TAS Agpodiens AUR brs. 


“ How elegant, how graceful, how 
Grecian, is all this! The crystal cup 
he tells her is made more costly by 
her touch, its lustre is borrowed from 
her beautiful eyes, the liquid that it 
holds has the fragrance and sweetness 
of her lips, even water which she has 
tasted becomes more delicious than 
wine, and no one who has touched 
her lips will look for the juice of the 
gra ‘eg 
“T declare,” exclaimed H——, “I 
never before thought that barmaids 
had been celebrated by bards and 
philosophers in terms such as these. 


Ty avery. 


Te ommare cov diavytorton rwv examen 
ray, ws duvarbas ds avrwy xa THY Quxny tiv. 
To de Tay waetioy soudnun tuxeouy bate autToyv 
Tov oivov’ vo Os Awvouv Toure YiITwMOY aYTI- 
Aamarss Tails wagtiis® Ta Be xeian BeBawres 
Ty Tey eoduy winari. nas wor doxus To due 
Pies ws awe rnyor Twv ommaror, mos duc 
Touro tives vuePwv pice locous irras 
Stuyomsvous; Forous xarexus Tagaresxoy- 
Tas; Tocous Pbsylausyn xarsis ; yw Tewros 
srsiday Dw os dino, xo loropcs pon Osrhove 


“Why this,” said H—, “is a 
more delicious letter than the last. 
The conclusion is beautiful, and I 
think Anacreon never exceeded that 
thought, ‘ J, whenever I behold thee, 
Seel an involuntary thirst, and, whether 
I will or no, am constrained to step into 
thee and stay by thee.’ What glorious 
fellows those old Greeks were !” 

“ Yes, they have never been equal- 
ed yet. With all our vanity, we 
must own that, I think. But, 
pr’ythee, Master H——, imagine, if 
you can, the scene thus described by 
our philosopher Philostratus. Fancy 
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have appointed thee his heautiful and se. 
ductive cup-bearer; or, if thou wilt not 
taste wine, pour out for me a draught of 
water, touch the cup with thy lips, and, 
thus filled with kisses, hand it tome. He 
is no true lover who, after lips like thine, 
which are the’ vines of Venus, looks for 
a goblet of the grape.” 


It, however, shews me that Venus is 
omnipotent and omnipresent, and 
has as great a spell of enchantment 
for sages as for labourers.” 

“ And is it only now you thought 
of it, you great, good-humoured, 
good-natured fellow? Ah! that is 
not the only thing I shall teach you 
before we part. Meanwhile, listen to 
the love-letter which follows that 
which I have just repeated, and tell 
me, must she not have been a fasci- 
nating little goddess to win both 
from such a greybearded old wise- 
acre as Philostratus ?” 


** To the Same. 


“ Thine eyes are brighter thanthy cups. 
Methinks I see thy soul within them. 
The freshness of thy cheeks is far more 
lustrous than the ruby of the wine; 
thy features are clearer far than the snowy 
linen tunic around thee, and thy lips are 
washed with the blood of roses ; thou seem- 
est to my fancy one of the light, sportive 
wood-nymphs, tripping faun-like through 
the groves, and thine eyes the dazzling 
fountains over which she presides. How 
many dost thou detain who hasten to 
thee ? how many dost thou coax in who 
would have passed thee by? how many 
dost thou call unto thee and make thy 
customers? I, whenever I behold thee, 
feel an involuntary thirst, and, whether I 
will or no, am constrained to step into 
thee and stay by thee.” 


first a taberna of the olden time, with 
its court-yard adorned with foun- 
tains of water, gushing up like liquid 
diamonds into the sunny atmosphere ; 
and flowers,—Asiatic flowers of the 
most dazzling colour, blushing all 
about and scenting the air. Ima- 
gine, also, a marble pavement ele- 
gantly tessellated or worked in mo- 
saic representing a battle, a chariot- 
race, or the assembly of the gods, or 
Diana in some antique forest with 
her nymphs and hounds. Place 
about this sculptured stone from 
Paros, images of Cupid and the 
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Graces, and Aphrodite rising from 
the waters, or Phebus with his 
lyre in his hand, urns and vases of 
silver and crystal lying about, gar- 
lands of roses and wreaths for the 
temples, and casks of purple Bromian, 
and couches covered with scarlet, and 
dice of ivory, and mirrors of polished 
steel; and then the living divinities 
of the place, barmaids such as this 
we have had described, clothed in 
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the light Coan peplos, so delicately 
fine it was as to be ealled by Pe- 
tronius woven air. Imagine all this, 
and tell me, do you not envy those 
old Greeks ?” 


When I turned to H for an 


answer I found he was fast asleep. I 
soon woke him, by a hearty slap on 
the face, and, starting up from the 
green bank, we wended onwards. 


Cuaprer XIV. 


*« EU—Cum omnia nunc vernent, et rideant in agris demiror esse qui fumosis 
urbibus delectentur. TI—Non omnes capiuntur aspectu florum, aut pratorum ver- 
nantium, aut fontium amniumve: aut si capiuntur est aliud quod magis juvet.”— 


Erasmus, Coll. 


Years ago, when I had a picture 
illustrating the story of poor Maria, 
in Sterne, and saw the road all flat and 
straight, stretched out to an inter- 
minable length, with the chaise gal- 
loping rapidly over it, “ the poor, 
hapless maiden,” sitting sorrowfully, 
with her pipe in her hand and the 
faithful little Sylvio by her side, 
near a tree, at the distance (if per- 
spective in painting be of any worth) 
of at least three or four miles from 
the travellers, I wondered much that 
roads in France should be so level 
and so long; and I was inclined to 
think the painter was the maker of 
these roads, and that they existed 
only in his imagination. The first 
league I passed over on my way from 
Calais dispelled the notion. There I 
saw a country perfectly flat,— the 
roads leyel,— not a hill or a hillock 
to be seen for miles. Before us and 
behind us we could see to an im- 
mense distance; all was sandy and 
unpicturesque. It is this flatness 
which makes the tour through 
France so monotonous. Nowhere 
will you see those charming windings 
and turns, and that rich emerald vege- 
tation which makes the English roads 
such exquisite landscape - scenery. 
However, we pushed on, enjoying 
the delicious banquet of the summer 
air and sunshine which streamed 
around us. A gentle breeze invigo- 
rated our limbs, and from a clump of 
trees to the left we heard the notes 
of a cuckoo, which fell sweetly upon 
our ears. The lark soared upward, 
and warbled in the skies,—an invisi- 
ble songster whose sprightly notes 
always fill the soul with pleasure. 
The houses that we passed had an air 


of neatness and comfort. In every 
window we saw white blinds; and 
most of the cottages were painted 
pink, and yellow, and blue, with 
bright green doors. We some 
old chateaux, but were not much 
struck by their appearance. They 
are usually built opposite to the 
gates, and approached by a long, 
straight path. I prefer our own 
custom of concealing the house by a 
turn in the carriage-drive. We saw 
corn-fields in abundance, but they 
were a good deal choked with cockle. 

We dined at Oigh, in a little pub- 
lic-house, on the sign-board of which 
we saw a new way of spelling aux de 
vie. Our hostess was a fat, bustling, 
kind old lady, with huge earrings in 
her ears ; and provided for us a plea- 
sant rural dinner. We had an ome- 
lette, some excellent pork, and Dutch 
cheese. H—— took beer, but I pre- 
ferred brandy and water; and while 
I rested after dinner, I took notice of 
the place in which we sat. The floor 
was of red tile, and neatly sanded ; 
rush-bottomed chairs; a big, open 
cupboard, painted red, and filled 
with large dishes of blue ware, 
metal plates, painted flower-vases, 
shells, brass candlesticks, whose lus- 
tre did honour to the thriftiness of 
our hostess ; a clock that ticked be- 
hind the door; a cat purring con- 
tentedly on the hearthstone ; a large 
fireplace without a grate; a little 
dog, with a red collar and brass bells, 
running about the floor; pictures of 
Napoleon, bilessé devant Ratisbon, 
his death, his tomb ; a wooden ceil- 
ing, with rafters painted brown ; a 
quantity of geraniums in the little 
window in full scarlet flower, and 
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curtains damasked with pink; a 
cherry-wood table, with a coarse but 
clean cloth, white plates, and blue 
mugs marked } litre. Behold a 
French interior, offered freely for the 
use and benefit of any gentleman of 
the Royal Academy who wishes to 
exhibit a sketch of the author in his 

rey travelling coat at the next ex- 

ibition ; it is not very splendid, but 
it is real life. However, we were 
just as happy as if we were in the 
Tuileries with Louis Philippe. While 
we sat at dinner, three Turks, in 
scarlet turbans and coal-black beards, 
drove by on the coupon of a voiture. 
I presume they were on their way to 
London ; for they could never have 
had any business in Calais. 
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From this to Gravelines is about 
three hours walk. It is a strongly 
fortified place, and you make a con- 
siderable round before you enter the 
town, which is as wretched as pos- 
sible,— like an Irish town, or even 
worse. I wonder why they fortified 
it; for it is not worth the expenses of 
a corporal’s guard. There is but a 
single street in it, yet there are two 
churches. On the road thither we 
found several little images of saints 
and angels suspended from the 
trees. Soon after, we sat down 
under a tree, on which was nailed 
an elegant image of the Virgin, in 
white porcelain, inclosed in a glass 
case. 


Tis pleasant—’tis pleasant in summer time 

In the greenwood to spell the storied rhyme 

When the light winds above ’mong the light leaves are singing, 
And the song of the birds through your heart is ringing ; 

’Tis pleasant—'tis pleasant, where happily humming 

To the flowers below the blithe bee is coming, 

When the rivulet, coy, and ashamed to be seen, 

Is heard where it hides ’mong the grass blades green. 


Heigho! what a delightful life I have led since the day I left school! 


CuaptTer XV. 


“ Perlege, nec dubita subitas evolvere nugas.”—Lucas Frurerivs, 


“To which Pantagruel answered, ‘What devilish language is this? 


Thou art 


some kind of heretic.’ * My lord, no,’ said the scholar.” —Ranecats. 


We walked on to Louane, awretch- 
ed town. Here we were attacked by 
a tribe of beggars,—ragged little 
boys and girls, with that strange 
reckless expression of countenance 
which poverty gives those who live 
upon the dolings of the charitable, 
and who entreated us alternately to 
bestow an alms, “ comme un brave 
monsieur ;” but we turned into an 
inn, and called for a bottle of wine, 
which, with some “ drops of Lrg 
we found singularly refreshing after 
the heat and long travel. A couple 
of boys were playing at billiards, 
cackling French, and laughing ; but 
our appearance in the parlour cre- 
ated so much excitement (H—— 
being seven feet four inches high, 
and I only three feet and a quarter 
of an inch), that one of the players, 
quite amazed, raised his stick, and, 
instead of hitting the ball, which was 
as plain before his eyes as the big 
billiard-table itself, he struck a fine 
glass lamp suspended from the ceil- 


ing, and shivered it to pieces. At this 
we both charitably laughed like 
Grimaldis ; and the hostess, getting 
out of humour, slapped both the 
urchins well in the face, and turned 
to ourselves to get paid ; but the mo- 
ment she saw us, the contrast ap- 
peared to her so astonishing, that her 
eyes dilated to twice their usual size. 
I told her I was a dwarf, travelling 
with my master to the sea-coast, 
where we intended to set up a show- 
box, and exhibit ourselves,—he as 
the Patagonian Incredible, and I as 
the Lilliputian Incomprehensible ; 
that we had sent on our monkeys 
and macaws by the wagon, and 
hoped to do a good stroke of busi- 
ness. She cordially re-echoed our 
wishes, and offered to keep us free in 
her house for a week, provided we 
would exhibit some of our monkey 
tricks at Louane, and share the pro- 
fits with her and her husband. The 
good woman expatiated a good deal 
on this topic; but H—— said that 
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he could not remain away from his 
wife, who had gone to Ostend with 
the monkeys; and, as he had before 
stopped her just asshe was on the point 
of eloping with Mr. Merryman, he did 
not wish to expose her virtue to such 
another temptation. Our hostess 
instantly agreed that, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would be cruel to ask 
us to stay; and we soon after took 
our leave. 

The road from this to Dunkirk is 
very straight, and very good, and 
encompassed by a rich country. It 
is lined on each side with lofty trees, 
so that it resembles an immense 
avenue ; and in the centre is a pave- 
ment of large granite stones, over 
which we met a diligence, rumbling 
like that famous line in Homer :— 


Kear war? tvba xa tvba dwxtusy, ads 
¢6sebas.—lIliad, v. 223. 


The view, though pleasing, was 
monotonous. We got into Dunkirk 
at half-past seven, in the purple 
hour of sunset, repeating the beauti- 
ful lines of Collins :— 


“For when thy folding star arising 


shews 
His paly circlet, at his warning lamp 
The fragrant hours and elves 
Who slept in buds the day, 
And many a nymph who wreathes her 
brows with sedge 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, love- 
lier still, 
The pensive pleasures sweet, 
Prepare thy shadowy car.” 


The Hotel de Sauvage is a most 
excellent inn, and Dunkirk a most 
splendid town. The houses are large 
and grand-looking, the streets broad 
and spacious, the women fine crea- 
tures, the men indifferent animals. 
Charles II. sold it for 400,0002., 
which he squandered among the wo- 
men of his seraglio. If I were king of 
England, I would endeavour to buy 
it back for ten times the sum, or win 
it back by the sword, deeming neither 
money nor men of much worth com- 
pared with its possession. It is the 
most splendid town in France. 

We sat down to supper at a most: 
excellent éable @héte at eight o'clock. 
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Roast beef and salad, fried soles, a 
roast leg of mutton, boiled fowls, 
shrimps, bread, and beer ; and all for 
a franc and a half. H—— and I, 
like thoroughbred Cockneys, drank 
an immense quantity of brandy-and- 
water, which excited looks of horror 
in the men and women assembled, 
and made even a burly Irishman 
near me gape with astonishment. 
Having seen few Irishmen before, 
I became particularly attentive to 
this chap, in order to draw him 
out; and so I did, to my com- 

lete satisfaction. When our host 

elped him to some meat, the fel- 
low said, “Je suis avais éé tres bien 
Sort comfortable.” This elegant French 
passed off unnoticed. In England, a 
peccadillo of this kind creates shouts 
of laughter. In France, politeness 
smothers the laugh. He then told 
us that, on his way, he had been 
overturned in the diligence. “ Avez 
vous du mal?” inquired the con- 
ductor. ‘“ No, sir,” says the Irish- 
man; “je n'ai q'un portmanteau.” 
The host asked him, would he take 
some roast beef. ‘ Non, monsieur, 
je vous thank,” says Paddy; “Ich 
habe sie in Angleterre so gut Ochsen- 
braten, que je ne veux pas risquer dt 
mangiarne di cattivi in Francia.” 
‘This hodgepodge of German, French, 
and Italian, so bothered the landlord, 
that he remained entirely speechless ; 
until H——, who knows all kinds of 
continental dialects, told him, in 
French, that Pat meant to say, that 
he had eaten such excellent roast- 
beef in England, he did not choose to 
run the risk of eating it bad in 
France. ‘This was certainly an Irish 
reason for refusing a good thing; 
and I must say, that I seldom ate 
better beefthan in the Hotel de Sau- 
vage at Dunkirk. ‘The company re- 
tired in about three-quarters of an 
hour. H-<—— and I remained, and 
called for cigars; and, turning to 
the waiter, I whispered to him, 
“Vous nous donnerez deux bouteilles 
de vin de Bordeaux et trois bouteilles 
de vin de champagne mousseux.” 
After this, we had coffee, and as I 
tumbled into bed, I loudly vocife- 
rated the Frenchman's praise of that 
delightful beverage :— 
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Le Café. Par Detiiuz. 


“ Tl est une liqueur au poéte plus chére, 

Qui manquoit 4 Virgile, et qu’adoroit 
Voltaire ; 

C’est toi, divin café, dont l’aimable 
liqueur, 

Sans altérer la téte épanouit le ceeur ; 

Aussi, quand mon palais est émoussé par 
lage, 

Avec plaisir encore je goite ton breu- 
vage. 

Que j’aime a préparer ton nectar pré- 
cieux ! 

Nul n’usurpe chez moi ce soin délicieux, 

Sur le réchaud bralant moi seul tournant 
ta graine 

Al’or de ta couleur fais succéder l’ébéne ; 

Moi seul contre la noix qu’arment ses 
dents de fer, 

Je fais en le broyant, crier ton fruit 
amer ; 

Charmé de ton parfum c’est moi seul qui 
dans l'onde, 

Infuse 4 mon foyer ta poussiére féconde ; 

Qui tour 4 tour calmant excitant tes 
bouillons, 

Suis d’un ceil attentif tes légers tour- 
billons. 

Enfin de ta liqueur lentement reposée 

Dans le vase fumant la lie est déposée ; 

Ma coupe, ton nectar, le miel Américain, 

Que di*suc des roseaux exprima |’ 
Africain, 

Tout est prét: du Japon 1’ émail recoit 
tes ondes, 

Et seul tu réunis les tributs des deux 
mondes,” 


This charming melody I repeated 
about six times. It would seem, 
however, that my music was not ap- 
preciated ; for an angry voice de- 
manded from one of the bed-rooms, 
“Who the deuce is making that 
confounded noise ?” “ Noise, quotha! 
a French chanson sung by me noise !” 
I was in too great a on to reflect, 
and the waiter coming up, politely 
requested me to be so extremely com- 
plaisant as not to sing any more. 
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Coffee. By Patrick Munrny O’Cat- 


LAGHAN,. 
The sweetest draught that decks the poet’s 


board, 
ee wanted, and Voltaire 


ored, 
Art thou, delicious Corrzz,—who dost 


§ 

Warnth o’er the heart, but painest not 
the head ; 

What though my palate blunted be by 
time, 

With joy once more I taste thy juice 
sublime! 

Heavens! how I love thy nectar to pre« 


pare ; 
No one with me that joyous task shall 


share. 

O’er the hot chafing dish thy grains I 
throw, 

And watch the golden hues to jet black 


grow ; 

I—I alone to dust thy berries grind ; 

This forms my Paradise,—this soothes 
my mind. 

Charm’d by thy fragrance, o’er thee I in- 
fuse 

Boiled water pure as Aganippé’s dews ; 

Then with what joy I watch thy bub- 
blings clear, 

What beauteous cups to fancy’s eye ap- 
pear. 

At length, when rest has smoothed thy 
surface o’er, 

Into the foaming urn the cream I pour ; 

My cup—thy nectar, and the honey 
brought 

From western worlds to be by negroes 
wrought,— 

All—all is ready! Thou, my dear de. 
light, 

The tributes of two worlds dost here 
unite ! 


Bursting with rage, I flung my boots 
at his head; but the exertion was so 
great, that I fell back into bed, and 
was soon fast asleep. 

Next morning I observed that 
the waiter who opened the door for 
us had a black eye; but I never 
thought of asking him how he 

ot it. H—— said, that he must 
ave accidentally knocked against 
my boots at the time I threw them. 


Cuarter XVI. 


“ PA.—Trahit sua quemque voluptas, mihi placet venatio, LA.—-Ego ranas captabo.” 


Erasmus, Coll. 


“ The prettiest rogue that e’er you looked upon.”—Cowcey, Love's Riddle. 


At twenty minutes past nine we 
breakfasted in a farm-house at Zyd- 
coot, la derniére barriére des douanes, 


and were out of the French do- 
minions. We had walked thither 
from Dunkirk (which we left at 
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seven o'clock), all along the borders 
of a canal, richly set on both sides 
with flax and corn. The women in 
the fields pulling up the flax in 
large bundles,—a shrine on the road 
railed in, with a Flemish inscription, 
—a multitude of frogs lying on the 
edges of the canal, dozens of which 
we caught up and flung into the 
water, and then pelted eer 
with stones—an occupation whic 

realised the old fable in sop being 
fun to us, but death to the frogs, 
—this is all we saw and did on our 
way to Zydcoot. We had for break- 
fast café noir, petites pains, and eggs, 
sugar white and candied, butter, and 
brandy. Zydcoot is a little hamlet 
of half-a-dozen cottages. The wo- 
man of the house was a fat Flemish 
gossip, with bare legs and shoes; she 
was making butter when we went in ; 
was coarse, but not uncivil. We 
left at ten o'clock, and proceeded 
along the canal, swallowing nume- 
rous drops of brandy by the way,— 
the heat and exercise, of course, pre- 
cluding their taking any effect on us. 
As soon as we etitered the Belgic 
frontier, our packs were ransacked ; 
and, greatly to our disgust, we were 
henceforth charged two sous for eau 
de vie,—having hitherto purchased 
that ambrosial ichor for only one 
sous. At mid-day we came to Furnes, 
where we dined. We had pea-soup, 
peas sugared, potatoes, roast mutton, 
sausages, cheese, cherries, and a bot- 
tle of vin ordinaire, at two francs 
each. Here were cages full of 
thrushes which warbled delightfull 

while we dined. One of these birds 
was a remarkably sly old fellow,—as 
demure and grave-looking asa hooded 
monk. He must have been either 
reared in an abbey, or have transmi- 
grated from 7 into the bod 

of a thrush. yhenever my back 
was turned he whistled most me- 
lodiously ; but the moment I began 
to observe him, he either pretended 
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to be asleep, or, turning his head to- 
wards the other thrushes, seemed to 
say, “ Why will ye make that foolish 
noise, ye silly birds of Furnes?” He 
did this a dozen times; and I never 
saw 80 great a rogue in my life with 
so serious a look, or heard so excel- 
lent a whistler. One series of notes 
was so like “ Patrick's Day in the 
Morning,” that I started up, think- 
ing it was our Irish friend of the 
previous evening who was behind us, 
and almost expected to hear “ Hur- 
rah for the Repale!” but it was the 
monk himself. The moment I turned 
round he shut his eyes, and seemed 
fast asleep. 

We hastened on to Nieuport; the 
tower of the Hépital des Malades in 
which is seen for an immense distance. 
It is a huge hospital for so little a 
hamlet ; yet the place is strongly for- 
tified, and approached through a series 
of winding defiles. As we crossed the 
bridge, the guard touched their hats 
to us: we returned their salute. The 
customhouse is a handsome building 
of blue stone. As I passed, a very 
pretty young girl with blue spectacles 
eame out and stared me very sted- 
fastly. I was told she was a school- 
mistress. 

The number of women we met on 
the road from this to Ostend, sitting 
on their asses and riding leisurely 
along, exceeds belief. It was market- 
day, and they were all returning from 
Ostend. They had panniers of 
wicker and osier slung at each side 
of their donkeys ; they had all gold 
and copper ear-rings, and a few wore 
gilt crosses. The country looked 
most wretched and unfruitful : I be- 
lieve there were not any battles of 
consequence fought about this place. 
There were as many windmills as 
would have put Don Quixote on his 
imettle. After having for seven or 
eight miles seen the spires and towers 
of Ostend, we entered it about half- 
past six. 


Cuarter XVII. 


“ Signor, far mi convien come fa il buono 
Sonator, sopra il suo instrumento arguto 
Che spesso muta corda, e varia suono 
Ricercando ora il grave ora I’ acuto.”’ 

Orl, Fur, c. 1xxxiii. s, 24. 


Ostend is strongly defended, there 
being no less than four large fosses 
filled with deep water before you 


et into the town. Each fosse is 
efended by a drawbridge and forti- 
fied gate, and all seems newly built. 
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We stopped at the Hotel de Flanders. 
I put on a pair of red slippers and 
walked about the town. 

The Hotel de Ville is painted yel- 
low, with large windows, the Belgian 
standard floating from the centre 
one down almost to the pavement. 
Opgecte is the guard-house for the 
soldiers of the line, who are very 
diminutive, and might be able to fight 
an army of cranes or Chinese, but it 
would a downright murder in men 
to attack them. ‘The Quai de l’'Em- 
pereur is the finest. There were a 
few ships of light burden in the 
docks. ‘The houses are spacious, and 
seem the residences of comfortable 
burghers, and in more than one I 
saw a fine face glittering through 
the azure blinds like a star through 
a rift of clouds. The houses are all 
painted the most lively colours, and 
the quays are planted with trees. 
One sees very few people ; the streets 
look empty; there is no bustle, no 
look of business or commerce. To 
be sure we saw it in the evening, 
when trade may be said to have 
ceased. We walked into the cathe- 
dral, a building of lofty dimensions, 
supported by broad white pillars: a 


a sap of little boys were playing 


1ide-and-seek about the doors. The 
pulpit and confession-boxes are made 
of brown oak, superbly carved; the 
latter put the penitents in no danger 
of being made love to by the 
priests, for they are open to the 
view of all the world. There are a 
number of pictures representing the 
passion of Christ, but they are dread- 
fully done. Under each is an in- 
scription in Flemish,—a prayer sug- 
gested by the subject of the painting. 
I very much fear the soul of the 
artist is ill at ease; for if the saints 
have any influence at head-quarters, 
they must exert it against a man who 
has made such odious caricatures of 
their lives and adventures. In the 
centre of the aisle was a coffin covered 
with a black velvet pall; the church 
itself was in mourning, and hung 
with black velvet drapery; large 
curtains of white and black inter- 
mingled were suspended from the 
ceiling crossways over the coffin, 
and round about it was a score of 
tall candlesticks. The bier itself was 
raised about fifteen feet from the 
ground. Women praying and kneel- 
ing, sat and knelt around. I asked 
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an old crone in such Flemish as it 
pleased Heaven, what was the mean- 
ing of this mummery, The hag 
stared at me in my red slippers and 
sable cap, and at length very snap- 
pishly told me in high or low Dutch 
(I could scarcely make out which), 
that this was the anniversary of 
the death of the Duke of Orleans. 
On the outside of this church is 
a Virgin in a glass case with a 
pink silk or satin gown and a 
wig. There is also the shrine 
of some saint whose name I did not 
think worth inquiring after. Tor 
aught I know he may have been the 
renowned St. Roch, of whom the fol- 
lowing scandal is told: “ Certain 
citizens,” say the records of the Na- 
tional Assembly of 1792, “ brought 
to the bar a silver statue of St. Roch. 
‘We have often addressed prayers 
to this fellow,’ said one, ‘to avert 
the political plagues which have made 
such ravages in France : he has given 
usnoanswer. We imagine hissilence 
may probably be owing to his present 
form, and therefore bring him to 
you that he may be converted into 
specie, hoping that in his new shape 
he will better contribute to drive the 
pestiferous race of our enemies out 
of France.’ This harangue was heard 
with loud applause, and the saint was 
conducted to the mint.” So say the 
annals. ‘Two real skulls are Slatted 
over the tomb or altar of this saint, 
and I saw a couple of old women 
praying to him at nine o'clock at 
night. 

Leaving this place we went to the 
Levée, where we saw a most gay and 
brilliant company taking ices and all 
kinds of refreshments. There was 
a military band, and a large collection 
of our der John and Jenny Bulls. 
Little they dreamed that a “ chiel” 
from the illustrious Magazine of 
Fraser was among them taking notes 
and resolved to print them. We 
swam about in the sea here for 
ten minutes, rolling like porpoises. 
We then returned to our hotel and 
drank 4 bottle of excellent wine with 
no slight zest. The daughter of the 
house (as they say in Germany) took 
a liking to one of us, and bringing 
him the candle bade him bonne nuit 
with a rosy smile. She was really a 
charming little girl, and as she knew 
English right well, I will feel very 
much obliged to any Englishman who 
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ig going over to Ostend and means to 
put up at the Hotel de Flanders to 
take with him the December and 
April numbers of this Magazine, and 
givethem to her with my compliments, 
and I am sure she will repay him 
with a smile well worth ten times the 
trouble he shall have taken. He 
cannot put up at a better, a cheaper, 
or a more accommodating hotel in 
every point of view. The chamber- 
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maids are civil and oe the 
waiters worthy of an English hotel. 
Only that I have cut poetry of late 
for Coke and Littleton, I would write 
a poem in her praise; but when I 
visit Ostend next summer, I shall 
carry her over something better than 
asonnet. But this much I may apply 
to her from the first canto, forty- 
second stanza of the furious mad 
Orlando :— 


‘* La verginella e simile alla résa 
Ch’ in bel giardin su la vativa spina, 
Mentre sola e sicura si riposa 
Né gregge né pastor sé l’avvicina: 
L’ aura soave e |’ alba rugindosa 
L’ acqua, la terra, al suo favor s’ inclina ; 
Giovani vaghi e donne inamarote 
Amano averne e seni e tempie ornate.” 


The thought and comparison, to be 
sure, is aon from Claudian ; but 
my Englishman will feel more 
obliged to me for giving him an op- 


rtunity of translating the beauti- 
ul Italian for the little girl, than the 
unfashionable old Latin. 


Cuartrer XVIII. 


“ T have of a long time known you to be a great lover of peregrination, desirous 


still to learn new things, and still to see what you have never seen before. 
see wonderful things, take my word for it.” —Rasetais. 


In the morning at half-past six we 
left Ostend for Brussels by the rail- 
way. Thecountry is well cultivated, 
flat, and unpicturesque. We stopped 
at Ghent at’ a quarter past eight, 
where we took in among other travel- 
lers a big fat man in a white blouse, 
with all the assurance, impudence, 
and vulgarity of that overgrown 
cook of St. Catherine’s College, whom 
Titmarsh met and wanted to box in 
Bantry, as revealed in the Irish 
Travels of that wonderful humorist. 
I would almost lay a wager he was 
the same man. He had the big ears, 
and red nose, and mutton fist, and 
horridly dogged look of Michael An- 
gelo’s antagonist. He puffed, and 
puffed, and snorted, and tried to look 
aristocratic, and superciliously eyed 
all about him, as much as to say, 
“ Whata pack of horrid vulgar fellows 

ou are to be sure, and how highly 
onoured you ought to feel in my 
company ;” and I was at last so firmly 
persuaded he was the man, that I 
was about to ask him the full par- 
ticulars of his encounter with my 


We shall 


brother Fraserian, but the fear of a 
most tremendous beating luckily 
arose up before my eyes, and I re- 
mained silent. Saint Macarius, in 
his treatise De Libertate Mentis, 
illustrates the danger of falling into 
company of this kind by an allusion 
to the Scotch fiddle, which plain] 
en the saint to have been a Nort 

riton of the M‘Quarry clan, — 
dors yue, says he, vo cope comuri 
cuvidbwv insew wees axabageiay miniviral, 
obra on xa urn Pbrigeras wovngeis ovy- 
damovra — * for as one body is defiled 
by coming in contact with another 
impure body, so is the soul in like 
manner corrupted by evil communi- 
cation.” Having no wish, therefore, to 
be defiled by a few thumps from this 
pugilist I said nothing, but contented 
myself with a doze in the sunshine. 
At length we saw the lofty and 
elegant tower of the Hotel de Ville, 
rising apparently from a little wood, 
and standing forth against the sky ; 
and, at twelve o'clock, we entered 
the capital of Belgium. 
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“ Where shall I begin with the endless delights 
Of this Eden of milliners, monkeys, and sights ?” 


Brussels is a beautiful capital, — 
light, airy, elegant, picture - like ; 
adorned with fine buildings, grand 
old churches, marble palaces, antique 
mansions, admirable statues, gardens, 
squares, and fountains, with elevated 
spots from which the loveliest views 
of the city may be gained, and the 
country surrounding you on all sides 
within ten minutes’ walk of the re- 
motest parts of the city.. The streets 
are broad, the houses elegantly built, 
of great size, and mostly painted 
white, with hall-doors some ten, 
some fourteen feet high, with court- 
yards and gardens attached. Nearl 
all the windows have lattices, whic 
has a pleasing effect, and all are 
furnished, of course, with those pro- 
jecting espions, or mirrors, which shew 
the lady of the house the face of her 
visitor directly he approaches the 
door, and afford her full time to de- 
liberate whether she shall be at home 
or not. The people are extremely 


polite ; o- cannot pass a dog in the 


streets without taking off the hat, 
and they are always so well dressed 
that you would think they were 
going to a ball. They are a very 
busy people: no more loiterers here 
in the commercial part of the town 
than in Cheapside. After having, 
like true Cockneys, eaten an immense 
quantity of mutton cutlets and drank 
some wine, we walked to the church 
of SS. Michael and Gudule, which is 
the great lion ofthe town. We paid 
a franc and a half for admission, 
which we were assured by the beadle 
(a respectable-looking man dressed 
in black, with a gold cross in his 
shirt and a gold key on his coat- 
collar) went pour les pauvres, a fact 
of which we had no doubt, as the 
priests consider themselves of that 
order. This is a magnificent building, 
and was seen to great a 
It was splendidly fitted up, as the 
carnival was about to commence, and 
on the following Sunday was to be 
the celebration of the Belgian distur- 
bance of 1830. Large pots with 
green trees, and adorned with the 
Belgian banner, were placed between 
the lofty columns of the cathedral, 
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and in the centre chapel eight pieces 
of tapestry of resplendent colours, 
though upwards of 200 years old, 
were suspended, the cords being gar- 
landed with laurel-leaves, which had 
an elegant effect. Round the church 
are colossal images of the twelve Apo- 
stles in white marble. The pulpit is of 
oak, and represents the expulsion of 
Adam and Eve from Paradise. This 
is wonderful. Adam is represented 
dressed in fig-leaves, and hiding his 
face from the avenging angel, who 
hovers over him with a sword of flame. 
Eve is represented with the apple in 
her hand, looking wildly, with di- 
shevelled hair. Above her is Death 
exulting—a skeleton, with a spear in 
his bony hand. The very skull seems 
to laugh with delight. A multitude 
of beasts, and birds, and fruits, and 
flowers, are all about the garden. 
This forms the pillar of the pulpit. 
The pulpit itselt is surrounded by 
oaken drapery gilded at the edges; the 
tassels also are gilded, and the folds 
have all the softness of tapestry. They 
resemble the carvings of Grinling 
Gibbons. <A pink curtain forms the 
back of the saletts and on the canopy 
is a white dove as if descending. 
Above is the figure of a woman 
holding a cross. It is about thirty 
feet high altogether. The effect 1s 
very fine, and would be much in- 
creased, in my judgment, if the oak 
were polished. The confession-boxes, 
made of the same oak, are very cle- 

t. Our carvings in the Temple 
a of which we are so proud, 
are not to be compared to some we 
saw on the Continent. The painted 
glass, also, isnot equal to the matchless 
stained glass, 700 years old, in this su- 
perb cathedral There, also, are several 
monuments in white and black 
marble : the black predominates, and, 
intermingled with the white, has a 
classic look. In the centre chapel is 
the family vault of the Dukes of 
Brabant. On the right is a fine 
tomb with the effigy of one of the 
dukes, on the left the Belgic lion 
in gilded stone. At each side of this 
chapel are the pews of the corpora- 
tion of Brussels; and all about the 
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aisles are low-bottomed chairs covered 
with velvet, black, green, and crim- 
son, with gilt nails. From this 
church we walked to St. Catherine’s. 
Here is an image of the Virgin and 
Child, dear to the Negro race (if 
any are in Brussels), for both idols 
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have black faces. This is French 
politeness carried into religious mat- 
ters with a vengeance. From this 
we went to the Church of the Sab- 
lons, where we saw a black marble 
slab to the memory of the poet 
Rousseau :— 


“« Ici on été déposés le 19 Décembre, 1842, 
Par ordre de S. M. Leopold let Roi des Belges, 
Et par les soins du Ministre de l’intérieure J, B. Buffoon, 
Les restes mortels du Poéte, 
J.B. Rovssgav, 
Né a Paris le 6 Avril, 1670, 


The erection does honour to the 
taste of King Leopold. 

We then went to the Place des 
Martyres, for so the beggars who 
were shot like dogs in the squabble 
of 1830 are called. Here they are 
buried. A mausoleum is made over 
them with four female figures in 
white stone, whose faces express 
deep anguish. Underneath is a square 
cemetery supported by colonnades, 
and on the walls of which are in- 
scribed the names of the men who 
were slain. One Irishman is among 
the rest, Daniel Callaghan Bralla- 
ghan of Cork, “ a truly gallant and 
chivalrous pig-butcher,” says the in- 
scription, “ who died fighting for 
liberty.” A soldier is always on guard 
and one of the trees of liberty is here, 
planted in the square. Looking at 
it I could not help ejaculating in the 
words of that dear, delightful old 
Tory, Mrs. Trollope, “1 will also 
confess that, to my taste, the tree of 
liberty as the symbol of anarchy is 
called, bearing its lank unseemly 
height like a tall bully before the 
window of the king’s palace, is by no 
means a graceful addition to the 
scene. Its branches are, however, 
withering, and looked very much as 
if the sap had ceased to cow. Per- 
haps at my next visit I may see a 
kingly statue erected in its place.” 
“ Amen!” said I, “my dear good old 
lady,” and, turning to the foolish thing 
near me in military uniform, I al- 
most felt inclined to knock him down 
with the very wind of my clenched fist. 

Next day we visited the churches, 
and the palace of the Prince of 
Orange. The floors are of tessellated 
wood; the grand audience-room is 
hung with crimson velvet, adorned 
with gold. The chairs and couches 
are of the same material; others of 


Mort en exil 4 Bruxelles le 17 Mars, 1741.” 





the rooms are hung with crimson 
satin and gold, blue satin and gold, 
&c. &e. We walked into the park ; 
it is a pretty one. Here is the 
fountain into which Peter the Great 
tumbled one night when he got 
drunk. It is in a little hollow, and is 
almost obscured by trees. At one 
end of the park is an Oriental kiosk 
of some elegance ; around it are busts 
of the twelve Caesars, and seats. I 
flung myself on one, and dozed away, 
among the nursery-maids, that long 
summer's day. 

The Boulevards are an agreeable 
promenade. That called after Wa- 
terloo is the finest. The lower order 
of people, who swarm about the 
suburbs, all wear the sabots, or 
wooden shoes. It was from these, in 
addition to Pope and Popery, and the 
disagreeable appendage of brass mo- 
ney, that the great and good King 
William IIT. is reported to have de- 
livered the Irish. From the late 
census it appears that there are 
7,000,000 Papists in the Emerald 
isle, so that the deliverance of the 
Dutchman would seem to be rather 
ee ae that he de- 

ivered them from brass money, and 

left them without any money at all, 
is clear enough. Every Ist of July 
the Irish return thanks to Heaven 
for this deliverance. It is just as if 
a man thanked a thief who picked 
his pocket. 

The grisettes wear ‘the mantilla of 
rich black silk, thrown over the head, 
and confined in front by the hand, 
after the Spanish or Venetian fashion. 
It is a most becoming robe. I saw 
one young girl with a mantilla in 
chapel, and she peeped from under it 
so wickedly, that I saw at once why 
the bewitching nymphs of Venice 
invented it. 
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At night we had a silver moon, 
brilliant in acloudlesssky. I wandered 
about through the worst parts of the 
town, and, at length, found myselfin 
a low cabaret, surrounded by thieves, 
cut-throats, and some of the vilest 
things in creation. I bethought me 
of some of my wild, eccentric rambles 
through London, and resolved to see 
Continental life in its worst feature. 
I stayed there till midnight, treating 
my companions to tobacco, beer, 
and cakes, listening to rude songs 
and jests. Strange enough I felt 
no ees and it was not 
until I wended homeward through 
the solitary old streets, that the dan- 
ger which I had escaped flashed 
across my mind. But I am sure if I 
had got into a squabble there, unless 
they stabbed or shot me at once, my 
good luck would extricate me. I 
have been in a hundred dangerous 
places, and, thank Heaven! have 
never fallen into harm. 

There was a grand procession of 
the Host through the streets on the 
following Sunday. Silver lamps and 
golden chalices—a gilded canopy, be- 
neath which two priests supported 
the Host, the senior holding the 
precious chalice in which it was en- 
shrined—a guard of infantry and 
cavalry—trumpets blowing—a crowd 
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of carriages filled with our dear, 
beautiful countrywomen—the shops 
in the Rue Montagne de la Cour all 
open, with their finest finery exposed 
—the sun shining brilliantly—music 
sounding, and hymns resounding— 
behold the procession of the Host ! 

The Museum is a queer place. 
There is an excellent collection of 
stuffed birds and beasts; the mon- 
keys are a very important feature in 
this collection. The pictures are 
good; but, as I lost my Catalogue 
and notes in Coblentz, I do not pre- 
tend to give any account of them. 
I must not, however, omit a “ Last 
Judgment.” One of the devils, who 
is tearing a man asunder, has a face 
amazingly like Lord B ero” 
pentest I never was so struck. The 
ikeness is astonishing, and it had an 
effect on me similar to that which 
the black, fiery eyes of the portrait of 
Cesar Borgia are said to have had on 
Byron. Wedid not meet a decently 
dressed person in the Museum,—per- 
haps I should correct myself, and 
say we did not meet a gentleman or 
lady. All the visitors were of the 
meaner class. Down-stairs there is 
an armory. There is the horse of 
the Archduke Albert, stuffed and 
preserved, with the following inscrip- 
tion, never before printed :— 


“ Siste gradum, Spectator, ego de nomine dicor 
Nobilis: at presto nobilitate rei, 

Archiduci Alberto subtraxi corpora quondam 
Quando prope Ostendam martia Eryunis erat. 

Illumque eripui pugnantem hostilibus armis, 
Cum vel ei mihi vel mors subeunda fuit. 

Me magis ardebat miles quia virginis instar, 
Cernebat nivea crescere fronte jubam. 

Hinc ut me raperet crebro sua spicula et énses, 
In caput ignoti subjicet Archiducus 

Evasi; eduxique virum, meque ipse reduxit 
Incolumem nostrez non erat hora necis, 

Ast anno vertente de quo evasimus ambo 
Nobilis interii ; cernite quatis eram.” 


Such execrable Latin I believe was 
never written since the days of Ju- 
venal’s great poet Crispinus, or the 
unknown Mr. Docti-sumus of Ho- 
race. A boy at Eton in the sixth 
form would be whipped for such 
rubbish. 

In the armory, beside this horse- 
skin, there is a red coat that belonged 
to one of Peter the Great’s corporals, 
battered shields and helmets, broken 
swords, and dreadful, blood-thirst 
pistols (as Bob Acres, or Fran 
Jeffrey, Moore’s duellist, would say), 


and rusty morions, and bruised breast- 
— This place was full of sol- 

iers. From the Museum we visited 
the Mannikin, and H , who is a 
humorist, insisted on filling a little 
flask with the water which the 
figure pours forth, to the laughter 
and delight of a crew of Belgian 
women, who were crowded round 
the fountain. H said he would 
send it to the British Museum. 
On our return to our hotel, we met 
a German. The lady whom he was 
courting refused to marry him until 
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he learned French, and he had come 
to Brussels to learn it. He had all 
sorts of books, and prated French to 
every one he saw. At night I 
strolled into the kitchen, and laughed 
with the scullions and waitresses, 
The first were neither fat nor foolish, 
the second were genteel and good- 
looking. Taking up a prayer-book 
from the table, it opened of itself at 
the following prayer :— 


** Priére pour Obtenir de St. Joseph la 
Grace de faire wn Bon Mariage. 


“ Granp Saint Josern, puisque les 
bons mariages se font au Ciel, je vous 
conjure bien humblement par le bonheur 
incomparable que vous recutes, lorsque 
vous fiites fait le vrai et légitime époux 
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de la Sainte Vierge Marie, Mére de 
Dieu, de m’aider a trouver quelque parti 
favorable 4 ma condition un mari (ou 
une compagne fidéle) avec lequel je puisse 
aimer et bien servir mor Dieu, en bonne 
union et concorde, et attirer par ce moyen 
les célestes bénédictions sur notre fa- 
mille. Ainsi soit il.” 


I turned over all the rest of the 
book, and every e Was as new as 
the day it had come from the printers, 
all but this little one, which appeared 
to have been read morning, noon, 
and night, without intermission. I 
discovered that it belonged to the 
cook. Thereupon, what jests, what 
jokes, what shouts of laughter arose ! 

e kept up a fire of humorous sallies 
till near midnight. 


CuarTer XX. 


*« The spirit of my dream then led me on 
To where the clang of battle-fray was heard,— 
Where drum and trumpet echoed through my brain, 
With shrieks, and cries of victory and death ; 
While the wild war-horse, riderless, rushed forth, 
Trampling alike the dying and the dead.” —T. J. Ouserry. 


I intended to have given an ac- 
count of the field of Waterloo, and 
the forest of Soignies, and La Belle 
Alliance, and the chateau d’ Hougo- 
mont, and the Waterloo pyramid, 
250 feet high, with the bronze lion 
on the summit, twenty feet long, but 
I find I have not room. I got some 
bullets, which my friend Mr. Nickis- 


son has placed in his museum ;— 
whether genuine or not I cannot say, 
but the old woman from whom they 
were purchased protested so strongly 
on the subject, that it would be worse 
than adlane to doubt her. The 
only thing at Waterloo worth seeing 
is the a on the Marquess of 
Anglesea’s leg : — 


“ Ci est enterrée la jambe, 

De l'illustre et vaillaint Comte Uxbridge, 
Lieutenant Général de S. M. Britannique, 
Commandant-en-chef la cavaliére 
Anglaise, Belge et Hollandaise, 

Blessé le 18 Juin 1815, 

A la memorable bataille de Waterloo ; 

Qui par son heroisme, a concourse au triomphe, 


De la cause du 


enre humain, 


Glorieusement décidée par |’ éclatante 
Victoire 
Du dit jour.” 


Under this George Canning wrote 
two well-known lines. 

I intended, also, to have given an 
account of the theatres and actors, 


but both were quite unworthy of a 
capital like Brussels. We stopped 
there several days, saw it all, and 
were well ren. 


Cuartrer XXI. 


** ARMA VIRUMQUE CANO,’ ’== VIRGIL. 


We left Brussels at six o'clock in 
the morning for Louvaine. We 
breakfasted on the road in a little 
farm-house, and got to the end of our 
journey at half-past eleven. The 
town-house of Louvaine is a splendid 
specimen of Gothic architecture, but 


its white beer is splendidissimus. We 
left for Liege in the train at twelve 
o'clock. Liege isa fine, business-like 
town, and we had an excellent view 
of it from the railway. We walked 
along a broad quay, skirted by 
wretched houses, and planted in one 
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part with trees. The surrounding 
hills were dotted with neat villas. The 
churches in this town are wretched. 
I devoted several hours to them, but 
saw nothing worth speaking of. We 
left Liege at five oda in the morn- 
ing in the diligence, from the Hétel 
de la Pommelette—a wretched place, 
bad attendance, bad every thing. As 
we drove through the town, we could 
see the people going to work, every 
one with a pipe in his mouth. Our 
conductor smoked all the way, and 
asked me several questions. The 
country to Aix la Chapelle is very 
fair, but nothing like our rich Eng- 
lish cultivation. We saw several 
children, dirty and squalid. and wear- 
ing only a thin shirt—-a pleasing 
summer garment. ‘They are thickly 
planting all this country with poplars, 
for young lovers a hundred years 
hence. At the fourth stage we took 
up one of those Prussian police, 
who wear long swords and mus- 
tachios, and seem more like cut- 
throats than an organised civil force. 
When we came to Aix la Chapelle, 
a fat man at the post-house asked me, 
in English, “ Had I any thing pro- 
hibited?” I answered, “No.” But 
the fellow, nevertheless, searched my 
= from bottom to top. Of course, 
1e found nothing seizable. If he 
had, I would have kicked up a row 
before I parted with it. 

The great square of Aix la Cha- 
pelle (or Aachen, as the Germans 
call it) has an Eastern look. The 
buildings are irregular, and strangely 
decorated. Some have gilded bal- 
conies; some double rows of narrow 
windows ; several have pilasters, 
which give them the air of palaces in 
decay. There isa large bronze foun- 
tain, with a statue of Charlemagne, 
and two dolphins throwing up jets of 
water. There is the Hétel de Ville, 
with an air of barbaric grandeur that 
looks so old, you fancy Charlemagne 
must have dined in it a hundred 
times. There are the Prussian mar- 
ket-women all about you, with their 
stalls, and frippery-ware, and fruit, 
and vegetables; and, oh! mark ye 
well the contrast between them and 
the clean, good-looking, good-hu- 
moured women of Calais. Here all 
is dirt and homeliness, there all is 


“ New painted like a pretty opera scene.” 
Beppo. 


Here is the great church which 
contains the bones of CHARLE- 
MAGNE; an enormous silver lamp, 
twelve feet in diameter, in the shape 
of a crown, is suspended over his 
grave by an iron chain sixty or se- 
venty feet long. Here is the marble 
chair in which the monarch sat when 
he was crowned. Here is the skull 
of the splendid and imperial lecher, 
and the arm that wielded the world. 
It is inscribed,— 


“ Bracutium Sancti Carorr Maen,” 


and is exhibited for about three shil- 
lings to the curious. 

And is it come to this? Is the 
stern monarch’s head and strong 
right arm thus made a bauble to 
make the rabble stare, and the in- 
quisitive gape? Are the relics of 
him, beneath whose footstool the 
earth trembled, thus recklessly dis- 
entombed, to purchase wine for priests, 
and custards for the bishop? In 
truth it is so. Come hither, kings 
and emperors, and behold the folly of 
your pride! Hither, then, to this 

lace, ye powers and dominations, and 
earn a lesson of wisdom! 


‘*To what base uses we may return, 
Horatio! Why may not imagination 
trace the noble dust of Alexander till he 
find it stopping a bunghole? As thus: 
—Alexander died, Alexander was bu- 
ried, Alexander returneth to earth ; the 
dust is earth; of earth we make loam, 
and why of that loam, whereto he was 
converted, might they not stop a beer- 
barrel ? 


Imperious Cesar dead and turn’d to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away, 
Oh! that the earth which kept the world 


in awe, 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter’s 
flaw.” 


So full of truth is all that the 
wondrous man of Avon wrote. 

These relics are evidently the bones 
of no common man; they are the 
bones of a giant, mighty, strong, and 
unwieldy. Beside this grave Napo- 
leon once stood in the plenitude of 
his power. A holy awe seemed to 
overcome him, as he stopped short 
within the precincts of the tomb. A 
greater than Charlemagne, but less 
fortunate—a more ambitious despot 
—a nobler conqueror, was at the 

ve. Can any stand or kneel 
within this church unmoved? What 
a lesson it furnishes to the great !— 
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What a consolation to the lowly! 
The meanest beggar that now crawls 
about these aisles, and exhibits his 
sores for money, would not, for the 
combined glory of Charlemagne and 
Buonaparte, barter the few remain- 
ing years of his wretched existence. 
So wise was the saying of the man of 
old, that the paltriest insect is more 
to be valued than the brightest of 
the stars, for it contains a principle of 
life within it of which the star is 
destitute. To a superficial reader 
this aphorism may appear question- 
able, but if he will just pause upon 
it for twenty minutes, he will per- 
ceive its wisdom. 
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From the church I strolled 
into the Verein Garten, and, fling- 
ing myself down beneath one of 
the green trees that shaded me from 
the rich sunlight, but did not ob- 
struct either the view of the land- 
scape which I coveted, or the perfume 
of the flowers from the neighbouring 
gardens, I reflected on those charm- 
ing passages in the works of Ouseley, 
—a true poet, filled with the true 
Olympian fire of genius, and destined, 
as I think, one day to fill a niche 
next to Shelley, the most poetical 
imagination since Spenser and Shak- 
speare : — 


«* Summer. 


The full ripe corn is bending 
In waves of golden light, 
The new-mown hay is sending 
Its scents upon the night. 
The breeze is softly sighing, 
To cool the parched flowers ; 
The rain to see them dying, 
Weeps forth its gentle showers. 
The merry fish are playing 


Adown yon crystal stream, 
And night from day is straying, 
As twilight gives its gleam. 
And thus manhood in its prime is full, and ripe, and strong, 
And it scarcely deems that time can do its beauty wrong ; 
Like the merry fish we play adown the stream of life, 
And we reck not of the day that gathers what is rife. 


Autumn. 


The flowers all are fading, 
Their scents are rifled now, 

And night sends forth her shading 
Along the mountain’s brow ; 

The bee hath ceased its winging 
To flowers at early morn, 

The birds have ceased their singing, 
The scythe hath mown the corn ; 

The harvest now is gathered, 
Protected from the clime,— 

The leaves are seared and wither’d, 
That late shone in their prime. 


Thus when fourscore years are gone o’er the frail life of man, 
Time sits heavy on his throne, as near his brow we scan ; 
Like the autumn leaf that falls when winds the branches wave, 
Like night-shadows daylight palls,—like all, he finds a grave.” 
Already was the summer blending 
gradually with autumn, but it was 
not this so much as the train of 
thought awakened in the great 


church, which seemed to me s0 
much in unison with the beautiful 
poetry I have quoted. 

That night we slept in Cologne. 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES ON THE PRETENDED BURNING OF THE 
LIBRARY OF ALEXANDRIA BY THE SARACENS, 
UNDER THE CALIPH OMAR. 


ALEXANDRIA, once a Pagan city, then 
the seat of philosophy and mysticism, 
soon after semi-Jewish, and the cradle 
of Christianity, then the receptacle of 
Mussulmans of various sects, at length 
became the abede of theophilan- 
thropy, by favour of the freedom of 
worship; and still greater freedom 
of opinions, introduced by 30,000 
preachers,* that out-tongued her 
Mamelucks in eloquence. But the 
Alexandria of Buonaparte was no 
longer the Alexandria of the Ptole- 
mies, nor even of Omar. The new 
conqueror found no traces left of the 
library ; which, even to this day, is 
still an object of regret. 

At the moment we are tracing 
these lines, instead of the numerous 
population closely packed within the 
walls of ancient Alexandria, a small 
number of Arabs, together with some 
Europeans, are encamped upon its 
ruins. Five hundred thousand souls 
are reduced to forty thousand, and 
even this is a great improvement 
since 1820, when the town only num- 
bered ten thousand inhabitants. For 


the distance of a league around its 
ramparts, the soil is covered with 
gigantic ruins. Huge blocks of gra- 
nite, that are so many silent monu- 
ments of the glory of Sesostris’ de- 
scendants, and marble columns of a 
more recent date, recalling the reign 
of the Ptolemies, shapeless and trun- 
cated fragments of pillars, and enor- 
mous masses of stone, that the more 
degenerate race of these days would 
be unable to raise,—such are the 
remains of the mighty city, once the 
queen of the commercial cities of the 
earth; but we seek in vain for the 
ashes or the site of its far-famed 
library. These giant archives of the 
genius of antiquity are vulgarly sup- 
posed to have been reduced to ashes, 
at the taking of Alexandria by the 
Arab Mahometans. 

Several authors have denied the 
authenticity of the fact, and endea- 
voured to clear the Islamites of so 
heavy a reproach. Weshall present 
an abstract of their reasons, to which 
we shall add our own comments. 


I. —suORT HISTORY OF THE LIBRARY BEFORE THE SARACENS. 


Alexandria became a rich and 
flourishing city shortly after her 
foundation by the conqueror of India. 
Her importance increased under the 
successors of Alexander. Like other 
great cities, Alexandria was divided 
into districts, which were like so 
many distinct towns (see a tolerably 
extensive description given by Strabo, 
book xvii.) One of these districts, 
the Bruchion, situated on the sea- 
shore, near the great port, contained 
all the edifices belonging to the Ba- 
silicon, or king’s palace, the grand 
college, and several other buildings. 

The first of the Ptolemies, Lagus, 
not only endeavoured to render Alex- 
andria one of the most beautiful and 


most commercial of cities, he likewise 
wished her to become the cradle of 
science and philosophy. By the ad- 
vice ofan Athenian emigrant, Deme- 
trius of Phaleros, this prince esta- 
blished a society of learned and scien- 
tific men, the prototype of our 
academies and modern institutions. 
He caused that celebrated museum 
to be raised, that became an ornament 
to the Bruchion; and here was de- 
posited the noble library, “a collec- 
tion,” says Titus Livius, “at once a 
roof of the magnificence of those 
Linge, and of their love of science.” 
Philadelphos, the successor of La- 
gus, finding that the library of the 
Bruchion already numbered 400,000 


* The French army. 
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volumes, and either thinking that the 
edifice could not well make room for 
any more, or being desirous, from 
_ motives of jealousy, to render his 
name equally famous by the con- 
struction of a similar monument, 
founded a second library in the tem- 
ple of Serapis, called the Serapeum, 
situated at some distance from the 
Bruchion, in another part of the 
town. These two libraries were de- 
nominated, for a length of time, the 
Mother and the Daughter. 

During the war with Eeypt, Cesar, 
having set fire to the king’s fleet, 
which happened to be anchored in 
the great port, it communicated with 
the Bruchion ; the parent library was 
consumed, and, if any remains were 
rescued from the flames, they were, 
in all probability, conveyed to the 
Serapeum. Consequently, ever after, 
there can be no question but of the 
latter. 

Euergetes and the other Ptolemies 
enlarged it successively; and Cleo- 
patra added 200,000 manuscripts at 
once from the library of King Per- 
gamos, — her by Mark Antony, 
—a noble present, which proves that 
women of gallantry have, now and 
then, benefited the world. 

Let us follow the traces indicative 
of the existence of this library. 

Aulus Gellius and Ammianus Mar- 
cellus seem to insinuate that the 
whole of the Alexandrian library had 
been destroyed by fire in the time of 
Cesar. The former observes, in his 
Attic Nights (book vi. chap. 17), 
“ The number of books collected to- 
gether in Egypt by the Ptolemies was 
enormous, amounting to 700,000 vo- 
lumes; but they were all burnt 
during the first war in Alexandria, 
not through any premeditated de- 
sign, but through the carelessness of 
the soldiers and the allied troops.” 
And the latter (book xxii. chap. 16 
of his History) makes the following 
remark :—* The Serapeum contained 
an inestimable library of 700,000 
volumes, collected by the zeal of the 
Ptolemies, and burnt during the war 
with Alexandria, at the destruction 
of that town by the dictator Cesar.” 


IlL.—rneE LIBRARY BURNT BY THE SARACENS.——-WHAT GAVE RISE TO THIS VULGAR ERROR. 


Now, towards a.p. 636, or 640, the 


\ by his 
troops of the caliph, Omar, headed possession of Alexandria. For more 
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But both are mistaken on this 
point. Ammianus, in the rest of his 
narrative, evidently confounds Sera- 
peum and Bruchion. It has been 
proved that Cesar only destroyed 
some edifices in the latter portion of 
the town, and not the entire city. 

Suetonius (in his Life of Domitian) 
mentions that this emperor sent some 
amanuenses to Alexandria, for the 
ao of copying a quantity of 
books that were ne in his li- 
brary; consequently a library ex- 
isted in Alexandria a long while after 
Cesar. Besides, we know that the 
Serapeum was only destroyed a.p. 
391, by the order of Theodosius. 

Doubtless the library suffered con- 
siderably on this last-mentioned oc- 
casion; but that it still partly existed 
is beyond a doubt, according to the 
testimony of Oroses, who, twenty- 
four years later, made a voyage to 
Alexandria, and assures us that he 
“ saw, in several temples, presses full 
of books,” the remains of ancient 
libraries. It is worthy of remark 
that this author, as well as Seneca 
(De Tranquillitate Animi, cap. ix.), 
estimates the number of volumes 
burnt by Cesar at 400,000; and, as 
it appears that the total number of 
books of the two libraries amounted 
to 700,000, there remains, together 
with the portion saved from the con- 
flagration of the former library, a 
residue of from 3 to 400,000 vo- 
lumes, which composed the second 
library. 

The trustworthy Oroses, in 415, is 
the last witness we have of the exist- 
ence ofa library at Alexandria. The 
numerous Christian writers of the 
fifth and sixth centuries, who have 
handed down to us so many trifling 
facts, have not said a word upon this 
important subject. 

Ve, therefore, have no certain 
documents upon the fate of our li- 
brary from 415 to 636, or, aeons 
to others, 640, when the Arabs too 
possession of Alexandria,—a period 
of ignorance and barbarism, of war 
and revolutions, and vain disputes 
between a hundred different sects. 


lieutenant, Amrou, took 
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than six centuries, nobody in Europe 
took the trouble of ascertaining what 
had become of the library of Alex- 
andria. 

At length, in the year 1660, a 
learned Oxford scholar, Edward Po- 
cocke, who had been twice to the 
East, and had brought back a num- 
ber of Arabian manuscripts, first in- 
troduced the Oriental history of the 
physician Abulfarage to the learned 
world, in a Latin translation. In it 
we read the following passage :— 


“In those days flourished John of 
Alexandria, whom we have surnamed 
the Grammarian, and who adopted the 
tenets of the Christian Jacobites. .... 
He lived to the time when Amron 
Ebno ’1-As took Alexandria. He went 
to visit the conqueror ; and Amrou, who 
was aware of the height of learning and 
science that John had attained, treated 
him with every distinction, and listened 
eagerly to his lectures on philosophy, 
which were quite new to the Arabians, 
Amrou was himself a man of intellect 
and discernment, and very clear-headed. 
He retained the learned man about his 
person. John one day said to him, 
* You have visited all the stores of Alex- 
andria, and you have put your seal on all 
the different things you found there. I 
say nothing about those treasures which 
have any value for you; but, in good 
sooth, you might leave us those of which 
you make no use.’ ‘ What, then, is it 
that you want?’ interrupted Amrou, 
‘ The books of philosophy that are to be 
found in the royal treasury,’ answered 
John. ‘I can dispose of nothing,’ Am- 
rou then said, ‘ without the permission 
of the lord of all true believers, Omar 
Ebno ’1-Chattab.’ He therefore wrote to 
Omar, informing him of John’s request. 
He received an answer from Omar in 
these words: ‘ As to the books you men- 
tion, either they agree with God’s holy 
book, and then God's book is all-sufficient 
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without them ; or they disagree with 
God's book, in which case they ought 
not to be preserved.’ And, in conse- 
quence, Amrou Ebno ’1-As caused them 
to be distributed amongst the different 
baths of the city, to serve as fuel. In 
this manner they were consumed in half- 
a-vear,” 


When this account of Abulfarage’s 
was made known in Europe, it was at 
once admitted as a fact, without the 
least question: it soon gained ground, 
and with the multitude it had the 
honour of passing for incontestable 
truth. 

Since Pococke, another Arab his- 
torian, likewise a physician, was dis- 
covered, who gave pretty —_ the 
same account. This was Abdollatif, 
who wrote towards 1200, and conse- 
quently prior to Abulfarage. The 

ublication of his work is owing to 
A. Paulus, a professor, who trans- 
lated it from an Arabian manuscript 
in the library at Boldei. The pass- 
age in question runs as follows :— 


“IT also saw the portico which, after 
Aristotle and his pupils, became the 
academical college; and likewise the 
college, which Alexander the Great 
caused to be built at the same time as 
the town, and which contained the splen- 
did library that Amrou Ebno ’I-As com- 
mitted to the flames, with the consent of 
the great Omar, to whom God be mere 
ciful.” 


As this anecdote agreed perfectly 
with the ferocious and barbarous 
character ascribed to the Saracens, 
nobody thought of questioning its 
authenticity for a considerable length 
of time. We will endeavour, how- 
ever, to clear the caliph and his 
lieutenant, Amrou, of this imputa- 
tion,—not for love of the Saracens, 
but for the love of truth. 


II].—a CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ACCOUNTS GIVEN BY ABULPARAGE AND 
ABDOLLATIF,. 


We may reasonably suppose, as 
Abdollatif is the most ancient writer 
of the two, that Abulfarage was ac- 
quainted with the above-mentioned 
passage in his history, and commented 
upon it, and embellished it according 
to his own taste. Abdollatif does 
not relate any of the circumstances 
accessory to the destruction of the li- 
brary. But what faith can we put 
in a writer who tells us that he i 
actually seen what could no longer 
have been in existence in his time? 


’ 

“ T have seen,” says he, “ the portico 
and the college that Alexander the 
Great caused to be built, and which 
contained the splendid library,” &c. 
Now, these buildings were situated 
within the Bruchion; and since the 
reign of Aurelian, who had destroyed 
it—that is to say, at least nine hun- 
dred years before Abdollatif—the 
Bruchion was a deserted spot, covered 
with ruins and rubbish. 

Abulfarage, on the other hand, 
places the library in the Royal Trea- 
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sury; and the anachronism is just as 
bad. The royal edifices were all 
contained within the walls of the 
Bruchion ; and not one of them could 
then be left. Besides, what meaning 
could be implied by the words 
Royal Treasury, in a country that 
had long ago ceased to be governed 
by kings, and was subject to the em- 
perors of the East ? 

Moreover, as a fact is not necessa- 
rily incontestable because advanced 
as such by one or even two his- 
torians, several persons of learning 
and research have doubted the truth 
of this assertion. Renaudot (Hist. 
des Patriarches d Alexandrie) had al- 
ready questioned its authenticity, by 
observing : “ This account is rather 
suspicious, as is frequently the case 
with the Arabians.” And, lastly, 
Querci, the two Assemani, Villoison, 
and Gibbon, completely declared 
themselves against it. 

Gibbon at once expresses his as- 
tonishment that two historians, both of 
Egypt, should not have said a word 
about so remarkable an event. The 
first of these is Eutychius, patriarch 
of Alexandria, who lived in that city 
500 years after it was taken by the 
Saracens, and who gives a long and 
detailed account, in his Annals, both 
of the siege and the succeeding events; 
the second is Elmacin, a most vera- 
cious writer, the author of a History 
of the Saracens, and who especially 
relates the life of Omar, and the taking 
of Alexandria, with its minutest cir- 
cumstances. Is it conceivable or to 
be believed that these two historians 
should have been ignorant of so im- 
ena a circumstance? ‘That two 
earned men who would have been 
deeply interested in such a loss should 
have made no mention of it, though 
living and writing in Alexandria — 
Eutychius, too, at no distant period 
from the event ? and that we should 
learn it for the first time from a 
stranger who wrote, six centuries 
after, on the frontiers of Media ? 

Besides, as Gibbon observes, why 
should the Caliph Omar, who was no 
enemy to science, have acted, in this 
one instance, in direct opposition to 
his character, when he might have 
dispensed with such an act of bar- 
barism, by shielding himself behind 
the opinion of the casuists of the Ma- 
hometan law? ‘These, namely, de- 
clare (see Dissertations de Réland sur 
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le Droit Militaire des Mahométans, 
tom. iii.) “ that it is not right to burn 
the book of Christians, out of respect 
for the name of God that is to be 
met with in them, and that every 
true believer is allowed to make a 
proper use of profane books of his- 
tory, poetry, natural history, and 

: %” sano °8 
philosophy.” This decision does not 
savour much of destroying libraries. 

To these reasons may be added the 
remark ofa German writer, M. Rein- 
hard, who observes that Eutychius 
(Annals of Eutychius, vol. ii. p. 316) 
transcribes the very words of the let- 
ter in which Amrou gives the Caliph 
Omar an account of the taking of 
Alexandria after a long and obstinate 
siege. “I have carried the town by 
storm,” says he, “and without any 
preceding offer of capitulation. I 
cannot describe all the treasures it 
contains; suffice it to say, that it num- 
bers 4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 40,000 
taxable Jews, 400 theatres, 12,000 
gardeners who sell vegetables. Your 
Mussulmans demand the privilege of 
pillaging the city, and sharing the 
ooty.” Omar, in his reply, disap- 
proves of the request, and Seale 
forbids all pillage or dilapidation. 

It is plain that, in his official re- 
port, Amrou seeks to exaggerate the 
value of his conquest, and to magnify 
its importance, like the diplomatists 
of our times. He does not overlook 
a single hovel, nor a Jew, nor a 
gardener. How then could he have 
forgotten the library, he who, ac- 
cording to Abulfarage, was a friend 
to the fine arts and philosophy ? 
Did he think that so eclebrated and 
ancient a monument was not worthy 
to be mentioned ? 

Elmacin in turn gives us Amrou’s 
letter nearly in the same terms, and 
not one word of the library. 

It may be objected that the letter 
was, perhaps, never written by Am- 
rou, and that the two historians have 
falsely attributed it to him. So much 
the more reason for the library to 
have been mentioned in the supposed 
letter. Could they both have over- 
looked a feature so important in the 
estimation of two learned inhabitants 
of Alexandria? Would they have 
taken a pride in seeming better in- 
formed on the subject of baths and 
kitchen-gardens than about the li- 
brary ? 

If, however, the letter be authentic, 
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as its existence tends to make us be- 
lieve, then let us pay attention to the 
caliph’s answer, who commands his 
troops to respect every thing the city 
contains. 

We, therefore, run no great risk 
in drawing the conclusion, from all 
these premises, that the library of 
the Ptolemies no longer existed in 
640 at the taking of Alexandria by 
the Saracens. 

We may add fresh proofs on the 
authority of two writers, nearly con- 
temporary with Omar. One of these, 
John Philoponos (who has been er- 
roneously confounded by Gibbon and 
others with John the Grammarian 
mentioned by Abulfarage), says, in 
his commentaries on Aristotle’s Ana- 
lytica, that the ancient libraries con- 
tained forty different books of this 
Analytica. Ue does not, it is true, 
expressly mention the library of 
Alexandria, but he lived and wrote 
in that city where, doubtless, they 
were always designated as the libraries, 
and he, therefore, could refer to no 
other in this passage. Besides, we 


know that Aristotle's — had 


been carefully collected in the library 
of the Ptolemies. (See Athenzus, 
Strabo, and Plutarch’s Life of Sylla). 

But were any doubts remaining, 
we may consult Philoponos’ master, 
Ammonius Hermeas, in his observa- 
tions on Aristotle's Categories. He 
lived in Alexandria prior to the in- 
vasion of the Saracens. “ It is re- 
ported of Ptolemy Philadelphos,” 
says he, “that he took great pains to 
collect together the writings of Aris- 
totle, liberally rewarding those who 
brought him such; which was the 
cause that many persons presented 
him manuscripts falsely attributed to 
Aristotle ; consequently, no less than 
forty different books of the Analytica 
were to be met with in the great 
library.” 

[t is clear that Ammonius here 
adverts to the library of Alexandria ; 
therefore Philoponos alludes to it 
likewise. What he designates as the 
ancient libraries is the same as Am- 
monius calls the great library. They 
both speak of it as of a thing past 
and gone, and no longer in existence, 
and no doubt can be entertained on 
this head. We may even imagine 
that he alludes to the library of the 
Serapeum; for Philadelphos, who 
took so much pains to gather together 
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the writings of Aristotle, would 
Spake bese placed them in a col- 
lection that was his own work, and 
which he valued especially. 

If we examine the probabilities of 
the case, we shall find them all mili- 
tating against Abulfarage’s account, 
and the existence of the library in 
the days of Omar and Amrou. The 
books of the ancients were written 
either on parchment or on leaves of 
ere. hose of the Alexandrian 
ibrary, in particular, must have been 
principally of the latter species, the 
pare being an Egyptian plant. 

Yow these leaves of the papyrus were 
very liable to fall to pieces or to be 
destroyed by insects, especially in the 
hot, damp atmosphere of Alexandria ; 
it was, therefore, necessary frequently 
to renew such copies. Now is it to 
be imagined that all the pains neces- 
sary for the preservation of such a 
library would have been conscienti- 
ously taken after the dynasty of the 
Ptolemies had ceased to reign, and in 
the midst of the war and revolts that 
followed, during which all taste for 
Jearning and science, as it is well 
known, was completely obliterated ? 
The parchment manuscripts, which 
were probably not numerous, might 
resist somewhat longer; but all the 
rest, after two or three centuries, had 
doubtless become food for the worms. 

Abulfarage does not affix any num- 
ber to the books which, according to 
him, were burned; but he informs 
us that they served during six months 
to heat the baths of the town. We 
know that there were 4000 baths— 
only think of books serving as fuel 
to heat 4000 baths during six months! 
If we take into manaiion that 
the volumes, or rolls, of the ancients 
could scarcely be compared in bulk 
to our folios, and that the number of 
volumes, at the very highest compu- 
tation, could scarcely amount to more 
than 300,000 or 400,000, it must be 
confessed that the daily portion of 
each bath establishment must have 
been slender indeed. And what ma- 
terials to serve for heating boilers! 
Old parchment manuscripts and rolls 
of papyrus! Of a verity, there must 
have resulted from such fuel the 
most Sabean odours, for the bene- 
fit of the 4000 baths and the whole 
city! We can believe that these in- 

redients might serve to make a most 
insupportable smoke; but notwith- 
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standing the proverb that affirms, 
“ where there is smoke there is fire,” 
we doubt their powers of heating 
water! This latter piece of absurd- 
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ity is, perhaps, not one of the least 
valid reasons against the authenticity 
of Abulfarage’s account. 


IV.—coNnJECTURES ON THE ULTIMATE FATE OF THE LIBRARY. 


If it be true, as we have every 
reason to think, that in 640, at the 
taking of Alexandria by Amrou, the 
celebrated library no longer existed, 
we may inquire in what manner it 
had been dispersed and destroyed 
since 415, when Oroses affirms that 
he saw it ? 

In the first place, we must observe 
that Oroses only mentions some 
po which he saw in the temples. 

t was not, therefore, the library of 
the Ptolemies as it once existed in the 
Serapeum. 

Let us call to mind, moreover, that 
ever since the first Roman emperors, 
Egypt had been the theatre of inces- 
sant civil warfare, and we shall be 
surprised that any traces of the li- 
brary could still exist in later times. 

Under Commodus, the Serapeum 
caught fire, but without being en- 
tirely destroyed; the library, how- 
ever, could scarcely escape uninjured. 

It is well known what devastations 
Caracalla’s evil spirit led him to com- 
mit in hapless Alexandria. ‘The mu- 
seum was pulled down. 

Under Aurelian, the whole of the 
Bruchion was demolished. This em- 
peror afterwards took possession of 
the city, and gave it up to be pillaged 
by his soldiers. 

Then came the long train of feuds 
occasioned by Arianism. 

And lastly, Theodosius the Great, 
in compliance with the exhortations 
of Theophilus, caused the Serapeum 
to be Gaenel to ashes, a.p. 391. It 
is certain that all the edifices adjoin- 
ing the temple became this time a 
prey to the flames. This loss must, 
therefore, be laid at the door of the 
Christians, and, unfortunately, it is 
scarcely a matter of doubt that the 
blind zeal of the primitive ages in- 


duced the unenlightened intellects of 
those times to seek the destruction of 
books and monuments, or any thing 
that seemed likely to recall or per- 
petuate the worship of idols. 

If any remains of the library 
escaped from the general conflagra- 
tion, it is probable that the second 
Theodosius, quite as great a biblio- 
philist as the Ptolemies, would have 
taken possession of them himself. 

Now, if any such remains existed 
in Alexandria, what became of them 
during the civil wars that were car- 
ried on within its walls between - 
rillus and Orestes, and during the 
revolts that took place under the 
emperor Marianus? In all probabi- 
lity, they were broken up and distri- 
buted in various directions. The 
monks obtained some for their con- 
vents, and the emperors of the East 
had some brought to Constantinople 
and other towns, where they esta- 
blished schools. It is beyond a 
doubt that towards the beginning of 
the fourth century a great quantity 
of ancient books were disseminated 
over Egypt. Leo Africanus relates 
that the Caliph Mamoud despatched 
several persons to Syria, Armenia, and 
Egypt, with orders to collect and 
purchase ancient books, and that they 
returned loaded with inestimable 
treasures. 

Lastly, be it remembered that, 
under Heraclius, the Persians took 
and pillaged Alexandria, which the 
abandoned shortly after. Then fol- 
lowed the Arabians, who, as we see, 
could not have met with the ancient 
library, unless, indeed, its preserva- 
tion had been effected by one of those 
miracles, of which, unfortunately, no 
example has ever been met with in 
the annals of literature. 


V.—IS THE LOSS TO SCIENCE AN IMPORTANT ONE? 


Gibbon replies in the negative. He 
regrets, he says, infinitely more the 
Roman libraries which must have 
perished at the invasion of the north- 
ern barbarians. We have only frag- 
ments of three great Roman histo- 
rians, while we may justly be surprised 
at the number of pieces of Greek 


literature that have floated down to 
us on the surface of the vast stream 
of devastation that overrun so many 
countries. We possess its classical 
works, and those chefs-dauvre of 
genius, to which the opinions of anti- 
quity have unanimously assigned the 

rank. Aristotle, Galen, and 
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Pliny, had read, compared, and made 
use of the writings of their predeces- 
sors, and they give us no good reason 
to imagine that any great and im- 
portant truth, or any useful discovery, 
that might excite modern curiosity, 
has been lost. With regard to the 
literature of the barbarians, it is to 
be presumed that the exclusive pride 
of Greek literature would have forbid 
any Ethiopian, Indian, Chaldean, or 
Pheenician books to enter this library. 
And it is doubtful whether such ex- 
clusion was any real loss to philo- 


“er. 

ithout entirely siding against 
Gibbon on this subject, we cannot 
doubt but that our literary riches 
would have been increased were the 
library of the Serapeum still in ex- 
istence. Whatever cause may have 
destroyed it, whether worms or fire, 
carelessness or fanaticism, certain it 
is that it would have offered us a 
complete and correct Aristotle, who 
might then, perhaps, be entirely in- 
telligible; a Menander, all the lost 
portions of Zschylus and Euripides, 
the poems of Empedocles and Ste- 
sichoros, a multitude of philosophi- 
cal writings by Theophrastes and 
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Epicurus, and a hundred others, and 
a quantity of historical works, which 
every thing leads us to believe are 
lost to us for ever. Surely this is 
sufficient to excite the regret of all 
friends to science or the Muses. 

We admit, however, that while 
deploring the loss of the great library 
of the Serapeum, we may remain in- 
different as to what Amrou burned, 
if indeed he burned any thing, which 
we are induced to believe he did 
not. It is sufficiently proved that in 
his time the collection of the Ptole- 
mies no longer existed ; but we know 
that, during the two or three centu- 
ries preceding the invasion of the 
Mussulmans, there had appeared a 
frightful quantity of polemical writ- 
ings, the offspring of Gnosticism, Ar- 
tanism, Monophysitism, Monoteletism, 
ec. all of which sects infested the 
empire, and especially Alexandria. 
In all probability, the house of the 
pateiendh and the churches were full 
of these writings ; and, if these served 
to light fires to warm the baths, it 
must be confessed that for once, at 
least, they were turned to some use- 
ful account. 
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LORD ELLENBOROUGH, AND THE AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 


Tere are three sentences at the 
sixty-first page in the second volume 
of ‘he late Sir John Malcolm’s Poli- 
tical History of India so applicable to 
the state into which our affairs in 
the far East have lately run, that we 
cannot do better than commence our 
present paper by transcribing them. 


“The most eminent statesmen,” says 
that able writer, ‘‘ whether they learnt 
their lessons in England, or gained their 
experience in India, have uniformly con- 
curred in the opinion, that extension of 
territory was not only undesirable, but 
hurtful. Those to whom the local go. 
vernment of our Eastern empire was in- 
trusted have had every motive to preserve 
peace, and to avoid war, Nevertheless, 
they have almost all engaged in war, and 
those who have avoided doing so have 
confessedly left it as an inheritance to 
their successors.” 


If ever there went to India a 
governor-general pledged, and we 
believe honestly determined, to go- 
vern that great portion of the British 
dominions on a principle of peace, 
Lord Ellenborough is that governor- 
general. He accepted office during 
the progress of a war at once the 
most unjust in its origin and the 
most disastrous in its results in which 
the English in India have yet been 
involved. He had the fearful over- 
throw of Affghanistan to redeem, and 
the empire to withdraw, by a process 
as calm and judicious as could be de- 
vised, from the false position, moral 
as well as political, in which his pre- 
decessor had placed it. Of course he 
could not possibly tell, till he should 
have reached the scene of his govern- 
ment, what measures might be neces- 
sary to the accomplishment of these 
oan. There are circumstances un- 
der which peace, however desirable 
in itself, becomes more fatal to an 
empire’s greatness than protracted 
warfare; and in India, especially, 
see purchased on the part of the 

English by concession, could not fail 
of leading to the worst consequences. 
And Lord Ellenborough, than whom 
few men have devoted more time 
and attention to the study of Indian 
subjects, knew this scstestly. Where- 
fore, though he quitted London deep- 
ly impressed with the wisdom as well 


as the necessity of undoing much 
which the Whigs had done, it was 
impossible for him to arrange any 
plan for the guidance of his own 
conduct, till he should have ascer- 
tained the exact position into which 
matters had fallen. All, therefore, 
that he could profess on this head 
was a very earnest desire to put an 
end, y every means short of nation- 
al dishonour, to a war of which he 
avowed his disapproval both in its 
cause and in its execution. At the 
same time, let us not forget that 
there was mixed up with this more 
particular reference a great deal of un- 
compromising censure of the policy of 
war and aggression in general. “ Bri- 
tish India,” so ran in substance his 
speech at the farewell dinner given 
to him by the Court of Directors, 
“stands in need of one thing, and no 
more, namely, peace. Give us that, 
and we shall be able to develope the 
whole of our resources. We want 
no extension of territory ; no increase 
of glory ; no opening up of communi- 
rations, friendly or otherwise, with 
foreign powers. We have all the 
elements of greatness within our- 
selves; and if, without dishonour, 
we can return to a state of peace, 
there is no telling the extent to which 
we may profit by them.” 

The speaker of this most sensible 
oration, the advocate at home of the 
most humane policy of peace, has 
proved to be, at the seat of his go- 
vernment, by far the most warlike 
and restless governor-general to whom 
British India has been for many a 
year -subjected. Can there be any 
mysterious influence which forces all 
men in his situation, in spite of the 
dictates of their better judgment, 
into schemes of aggrandisement? or 
must we accept Sir John Malcolm's 
statement as if it had reference not 
only to facts already completed, but 
to times and seasons still in the fu- 
ture? It is not so easy to answer 
these questions as the superficial 
may perhaps imagine. But of Lord 
Ellenborough’s career we flatter our- 
selves that we are competent judges ; 
and we mistake the matter much if 
the following sketch both of his ex- 
ploits and of the motives in which 
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they have originated, do not prove to 
be a tolerably correct one. 

We begin our review of late occur- 
rences by a frank and straightforward 
avowal, that, in our humble opinion, 
Lord Ellenborough is, by the pecu- 
liar constitution of his mind, quite 
unfit to be intrusted with the chief 
management of the affairs of India. 
In expressing ourselves thus, we are 
very far, indeed, from denying to 
him all the credit that is due to great 
talent, and more than common ac- 

uaintance both with the history and 
the politics of British India. His 
talents are admitted, by all who 
know him, to be of a high order. He 
is eloquent in debate, patient in his 
researches, of more than an ordinary 
grasp of understanding, and in gene- 
ral marvellously self-possessed. His 
acquaintance with Indian subjects 
also—his theoretical acquaintance we, 
of course, mean—is probably greater 
than any other President of the 
Board of Control could boast of, 
the late admirable George Canning 
alone being excepted. But, to coun- 
terbalance all this, his temper is bad, 
his disposition haughty, his man- 
ner supercilious in the extreme, 
and his vanity and self-conceit sur- 
passing all that one meets with in 
these days, even among red-tapers of 
the longest standing. We rather 
think that the difficulty of managin 
him in the cabinet had passed, in old 
times, into something like a proverb. 
The joke about the wild tglunt be- 
tween two tame ones had more in it 
than HB., clever and knowing as he 
is, was able to detect. Indeed, we 
have heard it whispered, that he 
used to be a —— rock a-head 
in the steering of the good ship Tory 
Government ; because, when they 
admitted him into their confidence, 
he was for ever harassing them by 
his ill-humour and vanity; when 
they tried to do without him, he 
proved too clever and too vindictive 
to let the slight tell only upon him- 
self. We must confess, therefore, 
that when the tidings of his appoint- 
ment to, perhaps, the most important 
office under the crown first reached 
us, we were exceedingly surprised at 
the circumstance; and that there 
needed all our faith in Sir Robert 
Peel’s sagacity, as well as our confi- 
dence in the Duke, as one who was 
probably consulted on the arrange- 
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ment, to satisfy us that a judicious 
selection had been made; and that, 
somehow or another, the country 
would not yet find cause to object 
to it. 

It would be unjust towards Lord 
Ellenborough were we to deny, that 
he entered upon the duties of his 
station at one of the most critical 
moments in the history of British 
India. Our arms had just suffered a 
terrible reverse. There was, if not a 
hostile feeling, at all events a cold- 
ness, and more, clearly discernible 
among all the independent princes of 
the Continent. ‘The war in China 
still went on—successfully, we ad- 
mit,— but in such a way as to hold 
out slender prospects of a speedy 
termination. Symptoms of disaffec- 
tion, likewise, had shewn themselves 
among our Sepoys, the result of one 
of those measures of mistaken econo- 
my whereby the Whigs seldom fail 
to illustrate their temporary occupa- 
tion of office. Now, it is not a light 
matter for a man unaccustomed to 
sustain the load of an undivided 
responsibility, to be thrown all at 
once into such a situation as this. 
For the first time in his life, Lord 
Ellenborough, at the age of fifty, and 
upwards, is thrown, as it were, abso- 
lutely upon his own resources. No 
doubt there is a council at Fort 
William to assist him,—that is, sup- 
posing him to be of a disposition that 
delights in asking advice. And, 
without insinuating aught to the 
disparagement of his lordship, it is 
just possible, that, had he condescend- 
ed to ask his council’s advice, he 
might, in matters of detail at least, 
have derived some advantage from 
it. But Lord Ellenborough is not 
a man to be advised. Wicked ru- 
mour asserts, what, of course, we do 
not credit, that, after a few days’ ex- 
perience, he pronounced the whole 
body to consist of “old women.” 
But, however this may be, whether 
he so judged of the civilians or not— 
the lord bishop being included with 
his fellows—yea, and being profanely 
denounced as “ the greatest old wo- 
man of them all,” — whatever co- 
louring of truth there may be in this 
very malicious story, there seems no 
reason to doubt, that, from the mo- 
ment of his arrival in the “ city of 
palaces,” the new governor- general 
resolyed to have every thing his own 
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way; and that his first movements 
in regard to the army of the Indus 
were singularly unfortunate. Let us 
not be misunderstood. The collect- 
ing of an enormous force at the foot 
of the passes into Affghanistan, and 
the organisation of a large army to 
cover the rear of the invading co- 
lumns, and to keep open their com- 
munications with the British pro- 
vinces, were measures dictated by the 
soundest policy: indeed, we rather 
think that they emanated from a 
brain better qualified than any other 
in the world to deal with such mat- 
ters. But here a sense of justice to 
all parties compels us to stop; for of 
the merit of all that followed, down 
to the removal of the gates of Som- 
nauth, his lordship’s share is slender. 
Our readers have probably not for- 
gotten, that, both in parliament and 
elsewhere, Lord Ellenborough was 
accused, by the mortified enemies of 
the government, of having ordered a 
retreat of Pollock’s and Nott’s ar- 
mies, immediately after Sir Robert 
Sale and his band of heroes were re- 
lieved at Jellalabad. The question 
on the part of the cabinet and its 
supporters was rather fenced with 
than fairly met. Nobody, as far as 
our memory serves, ever ventured to 
deny, in express terms, that an order 
to retreat been issued; on the 
contrary, we believe that some cu- 
rious stories were set about touching 
adjutant-generals having been too 
free with their pens, and quarter- 
master-generals and other subordi- 
nate functionaries misapprehending 
the nature of the directions commu- 
nicated to them. But, without stop- 
ping to notice these things, we ven- 
ture to give it as our own belief, that 
Lord Sakae did order the 
British troops to withdraw from Aff- 
a before either the prisoners 

been recovered or Cabul de- 
stroyed. If we be in error, we are, 
of course, open to conviction; but 
the impression upon our minds is, 
that, after General Pollock had 
formed his junction with Sale, he 
was peremptorily required to return 
into the British provinces at all ha- 
zards. Pollock, however, had the 
moral courage to refuse compliance 
with this very impolitic command. 
He stated, what was true, that to 
move either in advance or retreat 
was, with the means of transport at 
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his disposal, impracticable; and he 
took the oppertanity to remonstrate 
strongly, and as became him, against 
both the impolicy and injustice of the 
prec retrogression. And we all 

now that he prevailed. With great 
reluctance, Lord Ellenborough con- 
sented that the columns should move 
upon Cabul; and, the more to mark 
his distrust of the measure, he took 
care to describe what was in fact an 
advance as a retreat. Do we wonder 
at this? Far from it. Lord Ellen- 
borough is a man of peace. He 
does not know either what soldiers 
can do or what they will do, if pro- 
perly led on. His head was full of 
the details of poor Elphinstone’s dis- 
asters, and he anticipated the same 
result to any attempt that might be 
made by any body else to take 
possession of Cabul. In fact, Aff- 
ghanistan, and every thing connected 
with it, was a sort of nightmare to 
him; and therefore was he willing 
to trust to accident, or the influence 
of money, to recover from Akbar 
Khan the few British subjects who 
had survived the campaign of 1839. 
But Pollock and Nott knew better. 
They positively refused to retreat ; 
and they so far carried their point at 
last, that permission was reluctantly 
afforded them to proceed as far as the 
capital. How this “movement in 
retreat” terminated all the world 
knows. The army did its duty; and 
not only was the pride of the Aff- 
ghan chief humbled, but every cap- 
tive that had fallen into his hands 
came back unransomed to the Eng- 
lish camp. 

We write it with reluctance, but 
there is a strong persuasion on our 
minds, that the governor-general 
was quite astonished at his own suc- 
cesses. The alarm under which he 
laboured ere the army began to 
move gave way, after its triumph, to 
an opposite sentiment ; and, while 
he rejoiced in the glory which ac- 
crued from the expedition, he could 
not but be conscious that, in point of 
fact, very little of the merit of the 
enterprise belonged to him. Now 
a proud man—and a prouder 
man than Lord Ellenborough 
never lived—does not like to feel 
that he has been thrown into the 
shade by his own subordinates. A 
vain blockhead—such as some whom 
we could name—is made happy by 
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raise, no matter how unmerited; 

ut Lord Ellenborough is not a vain 
blockhead : he is a vain man, if you 
will, perhaps rather a proud man; 
but he is no blockhead. Wherefore, 
having astonished the world by his 
proclamation to the Indian princes, 
and indulged his passion for display 
on the banks of the Indus, he began 
to look about for some fresh ground, 
on which to build a monument ex- 
clusively to himself; and he found 
it. We are sorry to say it, but we 
verily believe that the subjugation 
of Scinde is neither more nor less 
than the result of a morbid anxiety 
on the part of the governor-general 
to wipe out the remembrance of his 
vasilietion and timidity in dealing 
with Akbar Khan and the Affghans. 
There is no knowing, to be sure, how 
far the military mania might have 
gained the mastery over him, had 
this, to a man of his temperament, 
powerful motive to action been want- 
ing; for Lord Ellenborough, like 
Napoleon, seems to delight in passing 
armies in review; and when those 
whom armies are bound to obey ence 
acquire this taste, there is an end to 
the chances of continued peace; that 
is, supposing the means of converting 
sham into real warfare be acéessible 
by them. Be this, however, as it 
may, Lord Ellenborough no sooner 
found himself freed from the em- 
barrassment of the Affghan war than 
he seems to have come to the de- 
termination of satisfying the world 
that he acted with moderation, not 
because the power of retaining his 
conquests was wanting, but because 
it did not fall in with the scope of his 
policy to extend the dominion of 
England beyond the Indus ; where- 
fore all that lay within the Indus 
was regarded as fair game, and the 
results are before us. 

How the quarrel with the Ameers 
of Scinde began, and on what plea 
our right of conquest over their 
country is founded, has never yet, 
according to our view of these mat- 
ters, been satisfactorily explained. 
Something we have, indeed, heard 
about meditated treachery while the 
British armies were entangled in the 
Affghan passes; for letters, we be- 
lieve, were intercepted and read, 
which shewed that the Ameers were 
willing to be guided by circumstances; 
in other words, that they entertained 
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no disinclination to turn against us, 
in the event of a reverse; and that 
at all events they wished well to the 
people with whom we were carryin 

on hostilities. Now, granting all 
this to be the fact, admitting that 
such letters were genuine, and that 
they described the real sentiments of 
those from whom they came, will it 
be said that we have here a just and 
proper cause of war? Is nation to 
rise up against nation, as often as the 
chiefs or leading men in one, express 
themselves in their correspondence 
with some third party disrespectfully, 
or even hostilely,towards the other ? 
We should like to know how long, 
if this principle were rigidly acted 
upon, the peace of Europe could be 
preserved ? Suppose Louis Philippe’s 
etters to the President of the United 
States had been intercepted during 
the rebellion in Canada, or those of 
M. Thiers to the Russian government 
when our fleet, in conjunction with 
that of Austria, was bombarding 
Acre, does any one imagine that they 
would have been found to contain 
only expressions of the esteem and 
respect of the writers for Great 
Britain? And supposing, further, 
that Lord Palmerston, offended at 


the terms in which he found him- 


self described, had given orders for 
laying an embargo on all French 
vessels in English ports, and directed 
Sir Robert Stopford to seek out the 
French squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean and destroy it. Will any 
body pretend to argue that the pro- 
ceeding would have been justifiable, 
or the cause of rupture between two 
great nations adequate? Yet how 
much better was Lord Ellenborough’s 
case ? 

The Ameers of Scinde we admit to 
be a conquering race. Their sove- 
reignty over the country which we 
have just taken from them dates 
from about fifty years ago ; that is to 
say, thirty-five short of our do- 
minion over Bengal, Bahar, and Oris- 
sa. Like the Rohillas whom Warren 
IIastings helped to expel, and for 
the expulsion of whom he became 
the object of much unmerited ob- 
loquy, they are a race of robbers, 
emigrants from behind the hills, and 
lords of the territory adjoining to 
the Indus, only by virtue of their 
personal prowess. With us, how- 
ever, they have neyer come into 
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angry collision: Until of late, in- 
deed, our intercourse with them has 
been very limited, seldom going be- 
yond a diplomatic communication, 
which was not always satisfactory to 
either party; yet we have found 
them for the most part true to their 
word, and not ungrateful for such 
kindness as might have been be- 
stowed upon them. Mr. Elphinstone 
in 1809, and Dr. Burnes, the brother 
of Sir Alexander Burnes, in 1828, 
spent each some months at their 
court, and both report favourably 
of their intelligence, as well as of the 
hospitality with which themselves 
were treated. As to their mode of 
governing their own subjects, we 
really do not see what right other 
ople have to interfere with it. 
hey might not make the most of 
their own resources. They seem to 
have preferred field-sports to agri- 
culture, and wasted much of their 
fertile territory by converting it into 
preserves for wild hogs and suchlike. 
This was extremely unwise in them, 
and probably not very satisfactory to 
the people, the great body of whom 
are Hindoos, and therefore more in- 
clined to take pleasure in the cultiva- 
tion of rice than in the nurturing of 
wild boars. Moreover, they do not 
seem to have relished the idea of 
throwing open to us the free navi- 
gation of the Indus; that is to say, 
of a river which, running through 
the heart of their country, was as 
much their own as the Thames is 
ours. Once again, they may have 
judged unwisely in this matter. 
Commerce fertilises without devastat- 
ing wherever its tide sets in ; and had 
they only consented to make the ex- 
periment, even the Ameers of Scinde 
might have found it so. But their 
heads were full of traditions, all of 
which told against us ; and imagining 
that it was our custom to send traders 
first into all lands, and by and by 
soldiers, they set themselves reso- 
lutely and doggedly against the pro- 
posed measure for free navigation. 
Ve are far from justifying a course 
of conduct so unwise, as well as il- 
liberal; but seeing that the Indus 
was their river and not ours, and 
that they were likely to suffer more 
than we from their own obstinacy, 
we really cannot discover in the ex- 
ercise of an undoubted right any just 
cause of war, or even of angry feeling. 
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The Ameers of Scinde are, or 
rather were, the descendants of four 
brothers, who, having driven out the 
king of the country, aud forced him 
to seek shelter under Timour Shah, 
established there a species of aristo- 
cracy by sharing the supreme power 
among them. They are by lineage 
of the Beloochee tribe; and used, 
while yet the kingdom of Cabul was 
in its strength, to pay an annual 
tribute to the reigning monarch. 
But the intestine struggles which 
broke the might of the Dooranee 
empire gave them an opportunity of 
asserting their independence, and 
they withdrew a tribute which the 
lord paramount was no longer able 
to enforce. At the same time they 
do not appear to have broken off 
their friendly relations with tribes 
and families whose blood was in their 
veins. There was commerce and 
friendly intercourse between Scinde 
and the countries of Central Asia, not 
unmixed, as in such a state of society 
it usually is, with mutual distrust ; 
for the one party knew that the 
claim of the other to supremacy was 
only suspended for the lack of power, 
not of will, to re-establish it. 

Such was the state of affairs, as 
regarded British India, Scinde, and 
Affghanistan, when, in an evil hour, 
Lord Auckland was persuaded to 
espouse the cause of Shoojah Dowlah, 
and carry him back to Cabul. He 
was a miserable pageant in our hands, 
altogether unfit for the position to 
which he aspired ; a weak, vain, fool- 
ish lover of pomp, who, more through 
his inaccessibility than because of 
his vices, had made himself odious to 
the chiefs, and, of course, to the 
people. Like the elder branch of 
the Bourbons, he had neither learned 
nor forgotten any thing in exile, and 
resumed, on his return to Cabul, all 
that state and reserve which the 
heads of clans in Central Asia can no 
more tolerate in their sovereign than 
the gentlemen of our own Highland 
clans, when clanship was in its height, 
could tolerate in their chiefs. It was 
this unhappy propensity, not dis- 
couraged, we are afraid, by Sir Charles 
M‘Naghten, that raised the storm 
against him, amid the fury of which 
the English arms suffered a momen- 
tary tarnish ; and if the Ameers did 
communicate with Akbar at this 
time, or did express themselves not 
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dissatisfied with the issue, some al- 
lowance ought surely to have been 
made for a proceeding which, in their 
case, was, to say the most of it, not 
unnatural; but that the Ameers 
had ever entered into a conspiracy 
against us, we do not believe. The 
offered us a free passage throug 
their country, as well when our troops 
moved forward with Shoojah Dow- 
lah as when it became necessary to 
collect stores and furnish supplies to 
the remnant that survived a defeat. 
And never once, as far as has come 
at least to our knowledge, did they 
offer to the weakest convoy either 
wrong or insult. 

The second campaign began and 
ended as we have already described. 
The Ameers certainly took no part 
in it; but they maintained a strict 
neutrality, cal, suffered us to pur- 
ehase among their subjects, wherever 
we could, both corn and aniimals to 
transport it. The army returned in 
triumph, and Lord Ellenborough, 
inflamed all at once with the ambition 
to do great things, opened onee more 
a treaty for the free navigation of 
the Indus, and carried his point. 
But there is a class of mind which 
success, instead of satisfying, appears 
to stimulate only to fresh enterprise. 
Lord Ellenborough now desired to 
have stations along the banks of the 
river for English steamers; and mo- 
destly demanded that the Ameers 
would permit their woods to be felled, 
in order that the steamers might be 
supplied with fuel as they needed it. 
Now the woods thus doomed to de- 
struction happened to be the Ameers’ 
preserves— their shooting-grounds, 
whither they were accustomed to 
repair to recruit their health, as 
they themselves expressed it, and 
renovate their minds after the fa- 
tigues of government. With Lord 
Ellenborough’s personal habits we 
do not profess to be acquainted. He 
may have no taste for field-sports ; 
and, in this case, we can understand 
that the obstinacy of these venatic 
nobles in standing out for their own 
covers and refusing wood to foreign 
steamboats would greatly annoy 
him. But we should really like to 
know whether he supposes that a 
similar demand, if it were made to- 
morrow on any of our game-preserv- 
ing nobles or squires here in England, 
would be received in a different 
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spirit. However, his lordship, when 
he takes a crotchet into his head, is 
not to be diverted from it. The 
more the Ameers gave in, the more 
they were requested to yield; till at 
last even this concession, than which 
the surrender of their first-born sons 
would have been less grievous, was 
forced out of them. How far they 
may have flattered themselves into 
a belief that the execution of the 
treaty would never be pressed, we 
cannot say; but if they did, the 
were soon taught the difference. 
British army under General Napier 
marched against them, defeated them 
in two great battles, and took pos- 
session of their capital. 

Scinde is now a province of the 
British empire in India. That it has 
been honourably won as far as the 
troops are concerned no one can 
deny. They, with their gallant 
leader, have well sustained the ho- 
nour of the British name, and glory 
attends them, and ought to attend 
them, every where. But the morality 
of the question is quite another mat- 
ter, and even its policy may admit 
of a doubt. We carinot stop short 
at Scinde, the Punjaub is alarmed, 
and the frightful atrocities which 
have occurred there justify us in 
drawing towards the frontier our 
army of observation. But a British 
army of observation on the frontier 
of a native power, sooner or later, 
becomes an invading army, and so 
we suppose, that in course of a mail 
or two, we shall be informed of some 
great victories in that quarter. 
Where is all this to end? and to 
what will it lead? The Punjaub is 
a wretched country, not worth pos- 
sessing. Even Scinde, though fer- 
tile where the waters of the Indus 
irrigate its fields, besides that its 
climate seems to be peculiarly un- 
favourable to the European consti- 
tution, will never pay the costs of its 
government. And as to the tribes 
beyond the Indus, it appears to us 
that if it were our policy to get en+ 
tangled in all their cabals and in- 
trigues, we could not have taken a 
readier method of doing so, than by 
pushing forward our frontiers to the 
river. 

So much for the conquest of Scinde, 
and the honour and the advantages 
arising out of it. Now let us turn 
our eyes for a brief space elsewhere, 
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and ascertain, if we can, what it is 
that has gained for us the military 
.triumphs which Generals Gough and 
Grey share between them. 

Our readers are oy aware 
that the young prince who now 
reigns in Gwalior, with diminished 
resources, and, perhaps, little more 
than the shadow of kingly power, is 
the representative, though not the 
descendant, of that Dowlat Row 
Scindia who, fifty years ago, played 
no insignificant part on the stage of 
Indian politics. In the veins of 
this youth not a drop of the old 
lion’s blood circulates, for he, like 
his immediate predecessor, is an 
adopted child. But this circum- 
stance, as it affects his title to the 
throne in no degree, so it places him 
towards us in the very same situation 
that would have held good had he 
been, what he 4s not, the Maharaja’s 
son or grandson. Indeed, Lord El- 
lenborough has taken care to satisfy 
the world of this fact. For it is on 
the strength of a treaty entered into 
with Scindia, and, as his lordship 
says, violated by the reigning prince, 
or his minister, that the late march 
upon Gwalior was undertaken, and 
that we have shed blood, our own 
and that of the Mahrattas, with great 
profusion, though, as it seems to us, 
without any object to be gained that 
was worth the sacrifice. In order 
that our readers may be able to judge 
how far his lordship reasons cor- 
rectly, we must, with a rapid hand, 
sketch for them an outline of the 
past history of our relations with this 
branch of the Mahratta family. 

Lord Ellenborough asserts that the 
English are bound by treaty to fur- 
nish to the Rajah of Gwalior a corps 
of troops for his defence, and that 
he is forced by the same treaty to 
maintain them. His lordship more- 
over alleges that there has existed for 
some time a conspiracy in Gwalior 
against the reigning sovereign, and 
in hostility to the English. At the 
head of this conspiracy was the mi- 
nister, whom the prince either could 
not or would not remove; and, 
through the management of this un- 
friendly person, the Rajah has been 
prevented from availing himself of 
the subsidiary corps which the go- 
vernor-general offered, and, indeed, 
pressed upon his acceptance. The 
minister, and, till of late, the prince, 
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have distinctly denied that there is 
any treaty in existence which saddles 
their country with the cost of a Bri- 
tish brigade, or authorises such bri- 
gade to take up its quarters among 
them. And it was in consequence 
of their adherence to this opinion, 
that his lordship became confirmed 
in his suspicions of bad faith, and 
rendered it expedient to adopt the 
steps which led to the battles of 
Maharajpoor and Punniar. 

The connexion between British 
India and the Mahratta chiefs be- 
came, for the first time, intimate 
when the strength of the former 
power was directed against Hyder 
Ali. It was renewed in 1800, when 
the son of Hyder had become an 
object of jealousy to us; and, as far 
as the Peshwa, or ostensible head of 
the Mahratta confederation, was con- 
cerned, it was renewed in perfect 
sincerity. But the two great chiefs, 
Holkar and Scindia, both regarded 
us with jealousy; and the latter, 
whose lelinenee at the court of the 
Peshwa was very great, seemed more 
disposed to take part with Tippoo 
than against him. It were tedious 
to describe in how many different 
ways this jealous feeling displayed 
itself. But its effects were seriously 
to embarrass the plans which Lord 
Wellesley had arranged, and to ex- 
cite much uneasiness in a quarter 
whence no feeling of the sort ought 
to have emanated. 

The province of Poonah, where 
the Peshwa held his court, had been 
the theatre of many wars; and, in 
1800, though Scindia occupied it with 
a large army, was overrun by swarms 
of disbanded soldiers, who lived by 
marauding. It is not quite clear 
that of these marauders Scindia was 
not, in some sort, the protector; but, 
be this as it may, the presence of 
Scindia operated but little to the 
benefit of the Peshwa, who com- 
— to Lord Wellesley, and was 
neard attentively. One concession, 
however, Lord Wellesley made it a 
point of requiring as the price of his 
protection, and that of the English 
government, namely, that the Peshwa 
would dismiss the French officers by 
whom his troops were disciplined, and 
who had for some years been in his 
service. And Lord Wellesley — 
confirmed the claims which he had al- 
ready established to the character of 
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a far-sighted and able statesman, 
when, in spite of the peace of Amiens, 
he adhe to this requisition ; and, 
at length, though with some diffi- 
culty, carried his point. But this 
arrangement, however satisfactory it 
might be to others, gave great offence 
to Scindia. He withdrew his troo 
from Poonah in 1802, and left the 
Peshwa to shift for himself as he best 
could. 

With the rupture that occurred 
between Scindia and Holkar, and the 
defeat of the former, though sup- 

rted by the Peshwa, we have no 
urther concern, than as the circum- 
stance led to the advance of the Duke 
of Wellington’s army upon Poonah. 
It was much needed there, for the 
Peshwa lay open, not only to attacks 
from without, but to seditious move- 
ments among his own people. Ne- 
vertheless, it gave great offence to the 
whole Mahratta nation. Holkar, 
who was advancing towards the ca- 
pital, retreated, but it was only to 
compose his differences with Scindia, 
and to take counsel with that prince, 
as well as with the Rajah of Berar, 
how they might most effectually put 
a stop to the growing influence of the 
English. The results were that first 
Mahratta war which gave occasion 
to the great victories of Delhi, Las- 
warre, Assye, and Arghaum, and led 
to the reduction of the strongholds of 
Ally-Ghur, Agra, Gwalior, Ahmed- 
nuggar, with many more, which it 
is not worth while to particularise. 
Then was Scindia completely at 
our mercy. A fine corps of 40,000 
men, which he had raised at great 
expense, and given over to the com- 
mand of French officers, was dis- 
missed. He yielded up all his rights 
over every inch of territory, except 
some small provinces and vill 
that were hereditary in his family ; 
and consented to accept the aid of six 
battalions of Sepoys, should his ex- 
igencies require him at any time to 
apply for them. But it is worthy of 
remark that he peremptorily declined 
to sanction the entrance ofa single 
English soldier within his country. 
He consented that the six battalions 
should occupy quarters as near to his 
frontiers as the English government 
chose, and that they should be sup- 
ported out of the revenues of the pro- 
vinces which he had surrendered. 
But he would not consent to accept 
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them as guards over his own person, 
nor admit them into one of his vil- 
lages, nor take them directly into his 
pay. This treaty was ratified on the 
30th of December, 1803 ; andif there 
be any ground at all for Lord Ellen- 
borough’s recent interference in the 
affairs of Gwalior, and his talk about 
a subsidiary alliance, it is in this 
treaty that we must look for it. 

So far from consenting to keep an 
English force about him, or giving 
authority to the English to march 
such force upon his capital at their 
en Scindia appears to us to 

ave guarded with particular care, 
even in the treaty of 1803, against 
all such interference on our parts. 
But is the treaty of 1803 still in 
existence? Has it not rather been 
superseded by other treaties, in nei- 
ther of which, for there are two of 
them, can a word be found which 
will justify Lord Ellenborough in 
the tone which he has assumed ? 
There can be no doubt of the fact. 
The treaty of 1803 is as much a dead 
letter at this moment, as if it had 
never been drawn up or signed at 
all; and in the treaties which have 
come in the room of it, no mention 
whatever is made of subsidiary al- 
liances in one shape or another. 
Let us explain ourselves. 

Lord Wellesley, as all the world 
knows, after having saved India by 
his vigour, returned to reap the 
reward which his eminent services 
had earned, but which, to say the 
truth, was but sparingly dispensed. 
His successor was Lord Cornwallis, 
an excellent man and an able, 
but never possessed, even in his best 
days, of sufficient grasp of mind to 
take in Lord Wellesley’s views, and 
now enfeebled by old age and in- 
firmities, under which he soon sank. 
Lord Cornwallis adopted the per- 
suasion that his predecessor had been 
too severe upon Scindia; and, in the 
face of a strong protest from Lord 
Lake, he proceeded to undo, in part, 
the work which had been done. He 
directed that Gwalior, Gohud, and a 
variety of provinces besides, should 
be restored to the Maha Rajah; and 
though he did not live to see his will 
in this respect executed, Sir George 
Barlow, on whom the government 
devolved, carried it out to the letter. 
A new treaty was, in consequence, 
drawn up, signed, sealed, and ratified, 
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which contained some wise, and many 
foolish provisions, but which took no 
notice whatever of the keeping up of 
a subsidiary force, either within or 
without the border line of the Maha 
Rajah’s dominions. 

The results of this treaty were not 
different from what Lord Lake had 
foretold. Scindia became once more 
the head of a formidable confedera- 
tion of Mahratta chiefs, and almost 
undisguisedly the protector of Pin- 
darees. The latter, a race of mere 
freebooters, made up of men of all 
creeds and nations, whom the want 
of other employment, and the break- 
ing up of the native principalities, 
had driven to plunder, owed little 
real allegiance to him, or to any 
body else. ‘They had their dwelling- 
places among the fastnesses of Guz- 
erat, Malwa, the northern Konkan, 
Koosegul, and Durwar; whence, as 
the crops became ripe, and the sea- 
sons favoured them, they sallied forth 
upon the open country, sweeping, 
like a cloud of locusts, over field and 
village, and leaving traces of their 
course every where in the bodies of 
slaughtered people, and the black- 
ened ruins of the houses which they 
had burned. It was, of course, im- 
possible for them to exercise their 
frightful calling unless they found 
somewhere patrons to protect them, 
and in the persons of the Mahratta 
chiefs they naturally looked for them. 
These levied from the frecbooters 
a sort of tithe upon their plunder. 
They exacted from them, besides, a 
pledge that their own provinces 
should sustain no hurt, and gave, in 
return, free passage through their 
territories, as well as shelter to in- 
dividuals, whenever they were hard 
pressed. Hence, without the ap- 
pearance of hostility, Scindia became 
once more a thorn in the side of the 
English, whom he cordially hated, 
both on account of past matters, and 
because his prophetic mind looked 
forward to the time when they would 
set him and his sovereignty altoge- 
ther aside. 

Under the government of Lord 
Minto our relations with Scindia suf- 
fered no ostensible change. His 
lordship, though driven in the end to 
draw the sword, laboured long to 
establish what is called at home “a 
balance of power in India,”—a form 
of speech which is not always in- 
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telligible when used in reference to 
European states, but which, when 
applied to other nations of the earth, 
has no meaning at all. His arma- 
ments, however, brought him not, in 
any instance, into collision with Scin- 
dia. That able chief, without ceas- 
ing to harbour the Pindarees, con- 
trived to keep himself so completely 
out of sight, that a quvmnne-quanel, 
anxious not to increase the number 
of his enemies, paid no particular re- 
gard to him. Moreover, his lord- 
ship’s attention was much engrossed 
by matters which seemed to be of far 
greater importance. It was then that 
an invasion of India from France was 
either seriously meditated or pre- 
tended. Lord Minto, to provide 
against this, opened a communication 
with Cabul, sent an embassy to Per- 
sia, overawed Runjeet Singh, who 
was aiming at sovereign power over 
the Seikhs, and began to prepare for 
that struggle with the Ghoorkas, 
which it was reserved for his suc- 
cessor to carry through. But with 
Scindia, as we have just stated, he 
entered into no fresh negotiations ; so 
that the treaty, as it had been com- 
pleted by Sir George Barlow, on the 
basis of Lord Cornwallis’s arrange- 
ments, still remained in force. 

Time passed, and in 1814, the 
Marquess of Hastings being at the 
head of the supreme government, the 
war with Nepaul began. It proved, 
at the first, a more serious contest 
than any in which our Sepoys had as 
yet been engaged, and more than 
once we suffered areverse. This was 
quite enough to raise the hopes of 
the many native princes who ex- 
ercised, in those days, sovereign 
power over portions of what now 
constitutes the great English empire. 
Among others Scindia began to arm, 
and, on the pretext of our having 
done him wrong, by dealing with 
one of his tributaries, the Vizier 
Mahomed, Nabob of Bhopaul, as if 
he were an independent prince, he 
put on an attitude of something like 
defiance. Now there was no truth 
in this complaint. The Nabob of 
Bhopaul had never been tributary 
to Scindia. Like other petty princes, 
unable to protect themselves, he had 
consented to pay to that chief a 
yearly stipend, as the price of his 
country’s exemption from the pe- 
riodical visits of the Pindarees ; but 
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he was not, in any sense of the word, 
a tributary, and this the English 
government knew. But there was 
no time to argue the point, for Runjeet 
Singh was again moving towards the 
Sutledge, and was understood to he 
in secret communication, not only 
with Scindia, but with the Peshwa, 
and many other chiefs besides. 

General Ochterlonie’s marked suc- 
cesses in Nepaul put a stop to this 
confederacy. The hopes of the chiefs 
died out, and their armies, being 
disbanded, betook themselves to the 
forests, where they swelled the num- 
ber of the Pindarees to an almost 
incredible amount. It was to no 
purpose that Lord Hastings protested 
against the system of connivance to 
which the Mahratta chiefs lent them- 
selyes. He was driven, at last, to 
put forth the strength of the British 
empire, and the Mahratta, or TPin- 
daric war, of 1816, 17, 18, 19, was 
the consequence. 

It would carry us far beyond the 
limits which are necessary to a paper 
like this, were we to enter at all into 
the details of those military ope- 
rations which put down, at least for 
a season, the predatory hordes by 
which Central India sg so long been 
scourged. Enough is done when we 
state that Scindia was never able to 
take the field,—that, after increasing 
his army to a large amount, and pre- 
paring to move upon the Sutledge, he 
found himself, through the skilful 
dispositions of Lord Hastings and 
Sir Rufin Donkin’s corps, completely 
checkmated. In fact, there seemed 
for him no alternative between total 
destruction and unconditional sub- 
mission, and, like a prudent man as 
he was, he chose the latter. Once 
more, therefore, a specific treaty was 
entered into with him; of which the 
tone and tendency cannot be better 
described than in the following ex- 
tract from Sir John Malcolm’s in- 
structions to officers acting under his 
orders in Central India in 1821 :— 


“* With the government of Dowlat 
Row Scindia,” says this document, “ (a 
great part of whose possessions are in- 
termixed with those of our dependent 
allies in this quarter), we have only ge- 
neral relations of amity ; and, however 
virtually dependent events may have ren- 
dered that prince, we can (except by 
insisting upon the exact performance of 
those settlements which we have medi- 
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ated hetween him, or his delegated 
officers, gnd some of his tributaries) 
claim no right of interference in any part 
of his internal administration ; nor should 
there, unless in cases of unexpected 
emergency, which threatened the general 
peace of the country, be any disposition 
shewn to interference, except on specific 
requisition from the resident at Gwalior.” 


The truth is, that the new treaty 
into which Lord Hastings entered 
with this chief bound him only to 
withdraw all protection from robbers 
and plunderers, set limits to the 
number of troops which he should 
retain in his pay, and made him 
otherwise sensible both of our power 
and our clemency. But of subsidi- 
ary corps not a word was spoken. 
There was no agreement for their 
maintenance either at Gwalior or 
elsewhere. 

From that time Scindia ceased to har- 
bour any serious thought hostile to the 
English. He was convinced at last that 
our expulsion from India was vision- 
ary, and came to the wise conclusion 
that it would be better to make 
friends than enemies of his powerful 
neighbours. He accordingly lived 
with the English minister on terms 
of the most intimate footing, inso- 
much that he constituted Mr. Stuart, 
our resident at Gwalior, his sole 
executor on his death-bed. The 
truth is that Scindia had latterly be- 
come a mild, domestic, and most un- 
ambitious man. He had no children 
by either of his wives, for he had two, 
but to the younger, whom he mar- 
ried late in life, he was greatly at-~ 
tached, he committed her with almost 
his last breath to the care of the 
English resident. “I have no ap- 

rehension as to the stability of my 

ouse,” said he to Mr. Stuart when 
he was dying. “ You will take care 
of it; and remember that I leave all 
my treasures, my jewels, and the 
conduct of my government, to my 
widow.” 

“ Which widow ?” was the natural 

reply. 
“Oh!” answered the dying chief, 
with a wave of his hand, “ you know 
which. There is but one who merits 
this from me.” 

It is curious enough that beyond 
this the Maha Rajah could never be 
persuaded to go. And hence it 
came about that when the young 
widow was adyanced to the power 
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and honour which Mr. Stuart se- 
cured for her, she owed her elevation 
rather to the sense in which he took 
up her deceased husband's declara- 
tions, than to any positive will, spoken 
or written, by that chief ere he died. 

The grief of the young widow was 
at first intense. She professed, in- 
deed, her determination to become a 
suttee, but from this project Mr. 
Stuart dissuaded her, and at the end 
of four-and-twenty hours she became 
calm. She ascended the throne, and 
for many years conducted the affairs 
of government with equal prudence 
and vigour. But a Hindoo woman, if 
she have no son, must needs adopt 
one, and the widow of Scindia took 
to her bosom the child of an utter 
stranger. The youth grew and 
throve, and throughout the whole of 
his pupilage proved to be a very 
dutiful child to his adopting mother ; 
but no sooner did he come of age 
than the lust of dominion got the 
better of him, and a fierce contest 
for power arose between him and the 
widow. In this the young man pre- 
vailed, and rightly too, for the Hindoo 
law, while it sanctions adoption, places 
the adopted son in every respect 
where the true son would have been, 
had such been born to the part 
adopting. And, therefore, this lad, 
when he attained to the years of 
discretion had right (we say nothing 
of generosity) on his side when he 
claimed the throne. But the woman 
who had so long and so ably filled it 
was not at first willing to make way 
for him, and she yielded at last onl 
on the recommendation of the British 
resident. An asylum was subse- 
quently afforded her within the British 
territories, where, on a pension of 
40,0001. a-year, she spent the residue 
of her days in peace. 

The youth, thus brought in, mar- 
ried; but he, like Scindia, died child- 
less, and he also bequeathed the go- 
vernment to his widow, thus opening 
the door to a fresh adoption. It took 
place accordingly, and now the throne 
is nominally filled by a boy, who, 
without being able to claim the 
smallest relationship to Scindia has 
become the heir of his state and of 
his rights. What are these rights ? 
As far as we can make out, they im- 
ply the privilege of self-government 
for his principality in the fullest 
sense of that term. He is not more 
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pledged than either of his predeces- 
sors to admit an English garrison into 
his capital, nor yet to consult the 
English government as to the best 
method of administering law and 
justice to his subjects. And, unless 
it shall appear that he has been 
plotting against us in some way or 
another; unless, which is extremely 
improbable, the charge can be brought 
home to him of contracting alliances 
for the avowed purpose of expelling 
us from India, we are bound to de- 
clare that, in our humble opinion, he 
has been treated with extreme in- 
justice. 

The new treaty which Lord Ellen- 
borough has forced upon this province 
is now before the public, and we must 
say that a more bare-faced outrage 
upon common sense as well as common 
equity never took its place among 
the state papers of any nation. Be- 
sides that it proceeds throughout 
upon wrong principles, the object 
avowedly secured by it is so worth- 
less that we are surprised how any 
man in Lord Ellenborough’s situa- 
tion could put his hand to the docu- 
ment. Had he insisted, on the sur- 
render of Gwalior and the provinces 
adjacent—or, better still, had he set 
aside the Rajah altogether and annex- 
ed the whole of his dominions to those 
of the British empire in the East, 
we could have understood him. The 
arrangement would have been most 
unjust certainly; but there would 
have been the show of policy in it. 
We should have gained in extent of 
territory, probably in revenue—cer- 
tainly in a very equivocal sort of re- 
nown. But now all that is accom- 
plished, all that has been purchased 
by an expensive armament and two 
hard-fought battles, is that the poor 
Rajah is constrained to regulate his 
future dealings towards us in the 
spirit of the treaty of 1803, which 
was very much modified by the 
treaty of 1805, and ultimately sct 
aside by that of 1817. Indeed, we 
are not sure but that, in speaking of 
the treaty of 1803,as we have hitherto 
done, much more has been conceded 
in Lord Ellenborough’s favour than 
was fitting. The treaty in question 
makes no provision for the mainte- 
nance by the Maha Rajah of a perma- 
nent subsidiary force. All that is 
stipulated for is this, that in case 
Scindia shall hereafter enter into a 
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defensive treaty with the British go- 
vernment, the ‘pay of any a h 
corps attached to his service shall be 
defrayed from the revenues of the 
territories ceded in the treaty of 
peace. And, indeed, we do not un- 
derstand wherein the ground of Lord 
Ellenborough’s present quarrel lies, 
if it be not in the refusal of the Rajah 
and his minister to receive into Gwa- 
lior a corps of the British army, and 
to maintain it there at the expense of 
the state. 

With respect, again, to the military 
movements, which, whether justly or 
unjustly, have placed Gwalior at our 
feet, the less that is said about them 
the better. Sir Hugh Gough has 
won two battles. Good. And Lord 
Ellenborough, with the ladies of Sir 
Hugh’s family, were at hand to see 
one of these battles begin. There is 
not much to object to in this, neither, 
unless indeed it be that the governor- 
general, having brought himself 
rashly under fire, was, perhaps, too 
complaisant in attending to the sug- 
gestions of those who entreated him 
to withdraw from it. We remember 
that when General Ross’s army 
marched upon Washington, the pre- 
sident of the United States, Mr. Mad- 
deson, became the subject of a good 
deal of jeering because, being on the 
field of Bladensburg, he stood there 
only till the British troops came in 
sight, and then, after exhorting the 
Americans to do their duty, rode 
away. Now Lord Ellenborough 
seems to us to have placed himself in 
a position not much more dignified. 
He, accompanying Sir Hugh Gough 
on his advance, and chatting, we have 
no doubt, most pleasantly from his 
elephant all the while, is astonished 
all at once by finding cannon-balls 
nee round him, and then, with 
the ladies in his train, bids the troops 
God — and hobbles off. Pro- 
bably he had no business where he 
was at all. Unquestionably he would 
have been perfectly useless in the 
fight, either to counsel or to lead; 
but, somehow or another, the world 
is apt to fancy that kings, and go- 
vernors, and presidents, if they do 
happen to find themselves with their 
armies before the enemy, ought, for 
the sake of example, to keep beside 
them till their enemies are broken. 
However his lordship’s share in the 
concern was a yery trifling one. But 
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what are we to think of the general 
and his staff? Why, that they were 
completely foiled in all their ar- 
rangements; that they were attacked 
upon their march when they least 
— it; that they were forced to 
ght, and did fight, before any ra- 
tional combinations could be made; 
and that the bull-dog courage of the 
troops was all that saved them. We 
scarcely remember in military history 
a more scrambling or unscientific 
affair than the fight of Maharajpoor. 
There were guns enough, and cavalry 
enough, with the army to effect any 
thing, and had the provoking Mah- 
rattas sat still where Sir Hugh 
Gough expected to find them, guns 
and cavalry would, without doubt, 
have been brought into play. But 
the Mahrattas, having moved, hav- 
ing taken up a strong position just 
upon the English line of march, hav 
ing been permitted to do so, like- 
wise, without a hint of the arrange- 
ment being conveyed to the English 
head-quarters, it was they, not we, 
who began the battle, and we had no 
alternative but to fight it out. Hence 
infantry were sent across an open 
plain to storm batteries of cannon 
before their fire had been answered 
or the troops which supported them 
shaken by a single round from the 
English artillery. Hence infantry 
were left to do with the bayonet what 
the cavalry, had it been brought up, 
would have accomplished without 
loss, by turning the flanks of the 
Mahratta lines, and falling upon 
the rear of the battalions. Let an 
military man, just for curiosity’s 
sake, compare Senmal Napier’s ar- 
rangements for his combats in Scinde 
with those of Sir Hugh Gough in 
Gwalior. The former wielded all his 
weapons like one who is master of 
them. His guns made way for his 
infantry, his infantry were aided by 
the flank movement of his horse, and 
three thousand men thus contrived, 
at a comparatively small sacrifice, to 
overthrow and put to the rout twenty 
thousand. Whereas the latter, hur- 
rying his battalions helterskelter 
into fire, barely managed, with nine 
or ten thousand good troops, to de- 
feat fourteen thousand. So much 
for both policy and war in India 
conducted uuder the immediate aus- 
pices of the new governor-general. 
Are we, then, among the number 
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of those who would vote for the re- 
storation of the Ameers of Scinde? 
or would we advise an abandonment 
of the treaty into which the Indian 
government has just entered with 
Gwalior? By no means. It is the 
peculiar curse of such a dominion as 
that which we have established in the 
East, that, be the causes of a move- 
ment in advance what they may, we 
dare not withdraw fromit. You may 
stand still, though even that we ad- 
mit to be difficult; but you cannot 
fall back,—no, not even from a pro- 
vince so unjustly occupied as Scinde, 
nor from an engagement so worthless 
in itself, and so uncandidly pressed 
on as that into which we have en- 
tered with the Maha Rajah. More- 
over, there is this ground of consola- 
tion left, even to such as see the 
iniquity of every proceeding of the 
sort, that the great body of the in- 
habitants of the districts brought 
under our rule, will be gainers by it. 
We bring with us wherever we come 
as conquerors, just laws, the seeds of 
higher civilisation, protection for life 
and property to the great body of the 
people. Princes and nobles disap- 
pear before us, and the consequence 
is, that to what may be called the 
aristocracy of India we are ob- 
jects of universal abhorrence. But 
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the poor ryot, the cultivator of the 
soil and the fabricator of such stuffs 
as the manufacturers of Glasgow or 
Manchester will permit to be woven 
in India, look upon us as their best 
friends, and having no feeling of pa- 
triotism about them, readily accom- 
modate themselves to our rule. That 
the same results will follow in Gwa- 
lior and in the Punjaub also, as soon 
as the pugnacious representative of 
England’s majesty shall haye an- 
nexed both to England’s empire, we 
verily believe. But can we justify 
the means that are adopted towards 
the attainment of this end? Haye 
we any moral right to set aside princes 
who never wronged us in order that 
we may force our stronger and better 
government on their subjects ? 

And now we must have done. We 
end, too, as we began by professing 
our unqualified belief that Lord El- 
lenborough is as little fitted to fill 
the office which he now holds as any 
man in the queen’s dominions. He 
has talent enough for most things, 
plenty of information, and no lack of 
self-confidence ; but he is crotchety 
and yain, and his crotchet being for 
the present in favour of military 
glory, we can see no end to our 
Indian wars short of universal domi- 
nion. 
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THERE is a tale of sorrow, 
Of wonder, and of wrong, 
By northern minstrels chanted 
In a sad and ancient song ; 
Yet, like a thread of silver 
Through a mournful web inwrought, 
With its sadness interwoven 
Is a sweet, consoling thought. 
Through shadows dull and gloomy 
Of grief and broken faith, 
Shines out the thought of comfort, 
That love may conquer death! 


There dwelt a lovely lady 
Beside the Northern Sea, 
Of stately form and feature, 
And born of high degree. 
Among the host of lovers 
That were ever in her train, 
Was one whose heart grew bitter 
Because he wooed in vain ; 
And though her voice was gentle, 
And her words were kind and gay, 
Yet he vowed a cruel vengeance 
From the hour she said him nay. 


He muttered spells of darkness, 
He called the pow’rs of ill ; 
In secret and in silence 
They wrought his wicked will. 
Her pure young heart soon yielded 
To the might of magic spell, 
And he mocked her in his triumph 
When he saw she loved him well. 
‘¢ Proud heart,”’ he said, ‘‘ that scorn’d me, 
Thy love is nought to me, 
The heartless scorn thou gavest 
I give again to thee !” 


He left her in her anguish— 
He left his native land, 
And she watch’d the parting vessel 
As she paced the lonely strand ; 
It sped across the waters 
Like a sea-bird free and light, 
Its snowy wings grew fainter, 
Then faded from her sight. 
They sought that high-born lady 
At eve along the shore, 
Her lips were wan and silent, 
Her dreary life was o’er! 


They laid her by the waters, 
In a fair and costly tomb, 
While the cruel one passed onward 
All heedless of her doom. 
‘¢ Her heart may break !”’ he muttered ; 
‘¢ She shall rue her early pride; 
In the merry world there beateth 
Full many a heart beside ; 
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In the merry world there shineth 
Full many a face as fair : 
Farewell, once scornful lady, 
I leave thee to despair!” 


They laid her by the waters, 
But her spirit could not rest ; 
And she tracked her faithless lover 
Across the sea’s dark breast. 
To him, where’er he wandered, 
Invisibly she clung, 
And spells of hidden power 
About his steps she flung. 

From land to land she led him, 
Where gold and beauty shone, 
But his soul was dark within him, 

And the charm of life was gone. 


From land to land she led him, 

Till he saw how poor and vain 
To one with sin o’erladen 

Were pride, and mirth, and gain. 
From land to land she led him, 

Till his heart grew weak and mild ; 
And his haughty soul was humbled 

To the meekness of a child,— 
Till tears of shame and sorrow 

He wept by night and day ; 
Then homeward o’er the waters 

Once more he bent his way. 


He neared the land, beholding 
The costly tomb that bore 
The corpse of her whose spirit 
Had led him to the shore. 


“ The tomb of the Forsaken r 
He knew it must be hers,— 
Her love, her faith, her sorrow, 
He owned them conquerors. 
* Oh! that thy soul might bless me —” 
d 


He murmur‘, kneeling there, 
** Might see my deep repentance, 
And hear my hopeless prayer!” 


For one brief moment round him 
A radiant light was shed, 

- And beside him, in her beauty, 
Stood the shadow of the dead! 

It passed,—he bow’d in silence, 
For he knew the blessed sign 

Was a promise of forgiveness 
Revealed by love divine : 

He bow’d him down in silence, 
For he knew his hour was nigh, 

And ere the daylight faded 
He breathed his last calm sigh ! 
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MILITARY TABLEAUX; OR, SCENES FROM THE WARS OF NAPOLEON, 
SKETCHED IN THE MANNER OF CALLOT. 


BY CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH. 
No. IV. 


NAPOLEON AT THE BATTLE OF WAGRAM. 


Ir is the year 1809, a year that rose 
with the most brilliant hopes, to set, 
like so many of its predecessors, in 
sadness and sorrow. The sudden 
rising in Spain had cast a ray of 
vivid light over Europe ; the spell of 
French invincibility had been broken 
at Bayleu and Vimeira; oppressed 
nations began to cherish almost for- 
gotten hopes; the spirit of Germany 
awoke from the stunning efforts of 
adversity, and Austria, taking the 
lead in the patriot cause, marshalled 
all the remaining resources of her 
gallant people to strike one more 
blow for her own and the world’s 
freedom. 

The most numerous and _best- 
equipped German army which had 
ever taken the field, was assembled, 
and placed under the orders of the 
Archduke Charles, a prince distin- 
guished by his early victories, and 
possessing, in the highest degree, the 
love and confidence of the troops. 
Like Wallenstein, the saviour of the 
Austrian monarchy in the seven- 
teenth century, the new generalissimo 
was intrusted with absolute power, 
and relieved from the baneful con- 
trol of the Aulic council. And, if 
talents and heroism deserved to be 
intrusted with such absolute author- 
ity, it could not have been more 
worthily bestowed than on his im- 

rial highness; for none doubted 

is abilities, and his personal he- 
roism was conspicuously displayed 
in every action in which he com- 
manded. But there were drawbacks 
tosuch high qualities, and they were, 
unfortunately, of a nature to render 
them totally unavailing. Personally 
the bravest of the brave, his im- 
perial highness was altogether desti- 
tute of that mental courage which 
can alone give effect to the genius of 
a commander and to the bravery of 
the troops. This was known before 
the breaking out of the war, for men 
of observation had perceived it, even 
in the prince’s early ene but 
the loye entertained for him by the 


soldiers, his high station, and the 
hopes that the enthusiasm of the 
army and the nation would extend 
even to its chief, and give him that 
confidence in himself and his follow- 
ers, so essential to victory, placed 
him in a situation which, as the wise 
foretold, and the result proved, he 
was unable to fill. 

But no doubts checked the ardour 
of the Austrian troops, and, in April 
1809, more than 150,000 men crossed 
the frontier in the full hope of vic- 
tory and conquest. 

But Austria, weakened by so many 
previous disasters, had required more 
time to perfect her military arrange- 
ments than was at first anticipated ; 
and the French were already in pos- 
ture to meet the onset before a single 
blow could be dealt. Napoleon re- 
ceived the news that Austria was 
arming at the very time when he 
was engaged in pursuing Sir John 
Moore’s army towards Corunna, and 
seems to have made the information 
an excuse for avoiding a personal 
contest with the British ; for he had 
hardly come up with their rear- 
guard, and witnessed the defeat of 
the chasseurs of his guard, over- 
thrown, near Benevento, by Lord 
Paget, now Marquess of Anglesea, 
at the head of the 10th Hussars, 
than he resigned the command of 
the army to Marshal Soult, and re- 
tired to Valladolid, whence, after some 
stay, he returned to Paris. Here 
preparations were rapidly made for 
assembling the forces of his vast 
= from all parts of France, 
Holland, Germany, and Italy, troops 
were hurried towards the theatre of 
war. When all was ready, the em- 
peror himself insulted the Austrian 
ambassador at a public levee, even as 
he had before insulted Lord Wit- 
worth, ordered him to be conducted 
by gensd’armes, as a common pri- 
soner, beyond the frontier, and then 
set out for Germany to assume the 
command of the mighty army already 
assembled on the Danube. 
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He arrived at an important mo- 
ment. The Austrians, after much 
delay, were already in the field, and 
advancing with five corps on the 
south, and two on the north, of the 
river; they were in great force, but 
were still, contrary to the assertions 
of Scott, and Alison, and others, who 
have followed only Pelet and French 
authorities, outnumbered at the very 
outset of the campaign. Davoust, 
stationed with a single corps at Ra- 
tisbon, was in danger of being over- 
whelmed, when the rapid advance of 
the whole French army, and the 
tardy movements of the Archduke, 
extricated him from his perilous si- 
tuation. Fighting fiercely, display- 
ing great skill and gallantry, he fell 
back to form the left wing of the 
grand army, while its right wing and 
centre were advancing with the con- 
fidence and rapidity of troops long 
accustomed to victory. The Aus- 
trians paused and hesitated, and while 
their right was still pressing Da- 
voust’s corps, Napoleon broke 
through their centre, and separated 
the main body from the left wing. 
The victor having pursued the de- 
feated troops across the Inn, coun- 
termarched, and turned against the 
Archduke Charles, who had profited 
little by the absence of his formida- 
ble adversary. Anaction took place 
near Eckmuhl, and another in front 
of Ratisbon, which the Austrians had 
taken ; but as they were only fought 
to cover the retreat of the Austrian 
army, which was duly effected, they 
led to no very decisive results. But 
though the combats had not been 
very sanguinary, the consequences 
were extremely unfavourable to the 
vanquished. The confidence and 
enthusiasm with which they had 
taken the field were greatly depressed ; 
and numbers of men, dispersed dur- 
ing the actions, fought mostly in 
woods and forests, and who would, 
in ordinary cases, have regained their 
regiments, were cut off and made 
prisoners, being unable to follow their 
comrades across the Danube, Ratis- 
bon having again fallen into the 
hands of the French. 

The Archduke was no sooner 
across the river, than he already 
made proposals of peace to Napoleon, 
who did not deign to answer his 
letter, but pushed on towards Vienna 
by the south bank of the river, the 
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Austrian army marching on the same 
woint by the north bank. The 
‘rench, though they had stubborn 
actions to fight, especially at Ebers- 
berg, gained the lead on their ad- 
versaries, and entered the old and 
time-honoured imperial capital, be- 
fore it could be relieved by the arch- 
duke’s army. This second disaster 
augmented the gloom occasioned by 
the first operation of the campaign, 
and tended greatly to depress the 
patriotic spirit that was rapidly rising 
in Germany. 

But, for a moment, Fortune seemed 
here disposed to forsake her spoilt 
and favoured child. The Austrians 
had destroyed the bridge of Vienna, 
and the French, having effected the 
passage of the Danube at Aspern, 
were attacked by the Archduke on 
the 20th of May, before their whole 
army had crossed the river. The 
battle that followed was sanguinary 
in the extreme,—was the most ob- 
stinately contested, indeed, of any 
that had been fought during the 
great Revolution war. Darkness, on 
the first day, terminated the carnage, 
without giving victory toeither party ; 
but, on the second, the French were 
forced to leave the field, and retire 
into the isle of Lobau, the rising of 
the Danube having carried away the 
principal bridge which joined that 
island to the right branch of the 
stream, and thus prevented the ad- 
vance of their reserves and rein- 
forcements. On both sides the loss 
was enormous; the Austrians having 
lost 17,000, the French nearly 30,000 
men. 

This brave deed of arms again 
awakened the hopes which the first 
disasters of the campaign had clouded. 
Schill and Dornburg rose in the 
north of Germany, the Tyrolese car- 
ried on a successful war against the 
French ; and from all parts of the 
Austrian monarchy, recruits were 
hastening forward to join the vic- 
torious army on the Danube. An 
English expedition was hourly ex- 
pected to arrive in the north of Ger- 
many ; and had such a force appeared, 
it is certain that the whole country 
would have risen against the op- 
pressors. But during the greatest 
part of this long and sanguinary war, 
Britain might, in truth, have been 
termed the uwnready; for military 
science and the real nature of mili- 
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tary operations were so little under- 
stood, no blow capable of producing 
great results was ever aimed at the 
enemy till the last years of the con- 
test, and when the eause of Euro- 
ean independence seemed almost 
Robelees, if not lost; as it probably 
would have been had not the arro- 
gant oppressor of nations been blinded 
by success and by a vain belief in the 
infallibility of his power and genius. 

For a time all was still by the 
“ dark-rolling Danube.” Weakened 
by the losses sustained in the battles 
of Aspern, both parties rested to 
gather strength for renewed efforts. 
The Austrians embodied Landwhers, 
and called in their reserves ; but the 
power of a single state, so much re- 
duced by former contests, was unable 
to make head against the forces of 
France, Italy, Holland, and the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, which now 
obeyed the sceptre of Napoleon. 
From all quarters of his extensive 
dominions troops were now march- 
ing to his aid; and 150,000 men 
having been assembled by the Ist of 
July, preparations were made to 
hurl them against the Austrians, who, 
to the number of about 100,000 men, 
stood ready waiting the onset. 

As we followed a Prussian Hussar 
to Moscow, we shall here follow a 
Saxon cavalry officer to the field of 
Wagram, adding to his account oc- 
casional extracts from other authen- 
tic documents now before us. 

“ After a long march we passed 
through Kaiser Ebersdorf on the 1st 
of July in order to cross over into 
the isle of Lobau, but halted and dis- 
mounted before we reached the prin- 
cipal bridge. In the village lay 
Portuguese and Neufchatel troops, 
the former dressed in brown, the 
latter in yellow or sulphur-coloured 
uniforms, both assuredly more sin- 
gular than martial. 

“In company with a French officer 
I obtained permission to ride over 
into the island and had thus an op- 
portunity of carefully examining the 
principal bridge, which was built on 
— and constructed with great so- 
idity ; and being painted and pro- 
vided with lamps, might, in reality, 
be termed elegant. ‘Though it was 
against orders to pass over to the left 
bank of the river, where General 
Becker was stationed on advanced 
post with his division, my companion 
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contrived to overcome the difficulty, 
so that we reached the very videttes 
and had an opportunity of casting a 
lance at the fields which had only a 
ew weeks before been dewed with 
blood, and were now about to be 
drenched with it. Close as the hostile 
parties were to each other, not a 
single shot was fired during the hour 
we were on the line; but piquets 
and supports were all,—the cavalry 
mounted, the infantry under arms. 

“ When I rejoined the brigade, I 
found them preparing to take up 
cantonments at Laxenburg, an ar- 
rangement that was especially agree- 
able to all of us; for, since the 16th 
of May, we had hardly been under 
roof. 

“ During the 2d and 3d we remained 
in these good cantonments, which we 
found doubly agreeable after having 
been so long aceustomed to bivouacks, 
exposed alternately to drenching 
rains or to the burning rays of the 
sun. 

“ Early on the morning of the 4th 
we were suddenly ordered to the isle of 
Lobau, and having crossed the bridge 
about noon, advanced to the small 
arm of the Danube which still sepa- 
rates the island from the Marchfeld. 
Our whole corps, as well as many 
others, was assembled here, and be- 
fore night we had at least 80,000 
men pressed together on this narrow 
spot. We had hardly taken posses- 
sion of our narrow bivouack before 
Napoleon appeared among us; he 
was perfectly unattended, and having 
ordered the troops to assemble round 
him, exactly as they were and with- 
out any preparation, and desired the 
general to act as interpreter, ad- 
dressed them in the following words, 
‘ To-morrow there will be a battle! 
I depend upon you, and in four 
weeks I will lead you back to your 
own country.’ This short harangue, 
delivered while the emperor was 
holding the reins with his right hand 
and waving his left, was received and 
followed with the usual cheers of the 
troops. 

“ The general, his aides-de-camp, 
and myself, had appropriated to cur- 
selves a miserable hut that was dug 
half into the ground, which proved 
essentially valuable; for towards 
night the sky became overcast, heavy 
thunder-clouds gathered immediately 
above us, announcing a storm that 
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soon broke out with tremendous vio- 
lence. Peals of thunder joined the 
roar of artillery which now com- 
menced; for our batteries had opened, 
and were vigorously _ to by 
those of the enemy. Thousands of 
shot striking within the narrow cir- 
cumference of the island, ploughed 
the ground and killed and wounded 
a number of men and horses. Shells 
and grenades, filling the air with their 
fiery traces, formed a flaming vault 
above us as they took their lofty 
flight through the darkness of night : 
it was a scene of fearful grandeur 
and beauty. Our bivouack happened 
to be so near the bank of the river, 
that most of the shot passed harm- 
lessly over our heads; nor did the 
roar of artillery and of the elements 
long deprive us of our repose, for 
wesoon fell asleep, and only awakened 
by the full light of day. 

“The 5th July saw the whole 
army across the last arm of the 
Danube, and drawn up in_ three 
lines on the wide and open plain of 
the Marchfeld, the scene of so many 
sanguinary battles. Napoleon, as he 
galloped along the front was saluted 
by loud cheers of ‘ Vive [ Empereur! 
uttered in as many strange tongues 
as dialects. In his suite rode an old 

asant without hat or coat, whose 

ong grey hair streamed wildly round 
his aged and time - worn face, and 
whose appearance presented a singu- 
lar contrast to the brilliant staff b 
which the emperor was surrounded. 
The old man had probably been 
seized upon to act as guide, or give 
information regarding the country, 
for he was attended by a gend’arme, 
who led the reins of his horse.” 

The invaders moved slowly into 
the plain. For reasons which he ex- 

lains in his letter to the Archduke 

ohn, but which this is not the place 
to examine, the Archduke Charles 
had determined not to advance to the 
banks of the river and oppose the 
passage of the French. Parties of 
light troops only, supported by horse 
artillery, impeded their progress ; 
but the shot plunging into the midst 
of the crowded columns, occasioned, 
as the Saxon officer allows, a heavy 
loss of men and horses. 

The Austrian army was drawn up 
on gently rising ground, in a line 
extending from Neusiedel to beyond 
Aderklaa. A small rivulet called 
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the Rusbach, passable at every 
point, covered their front; but lent 
no strength to the position, which 
was perfectly open to attack, giving 
the defenders no advantage over the 
assailants, beyond what they derived 
from the village of Wagram and two 
small hamlets which lay in their front 
line. It was a fair, open, almost 
level battle-field, on which all the 
arms of both Door could act with 
nearly equal advantage. 

As soon as it had become evident 
that the French were resolved to 
force the passage of the Danube, or- 
ders were sent to the Archduke John, 
who commanded an army at Pres- 
burg, to assemble his troops and ad- 
vance with all speed to the Marchfeld 
and take the right wing of the French 
in reverse while engaged in front by 
the main Austrian army. These 
orders were received, and though 
they came in sufficient time, delays, 
which have never been explained in 
a satisfactory manner, retarded the 
march of the prince, who only ar- 
rived on the field after the fate of the 
battle had turned against his brother 
and his countrymen. With this ex- 
planation we turn to our Saxon 
guide. 

“Advancing slowly under this 
canonnade, we passed Rashdorf, and 
moved in the direction of Aderklaa, 
near which the cavalry of our corps 
halted at the distance of 400 yards 
from a line of Austrian cuirassiers. 
Partial actions immediately took 
place, commanding officers leading 
their regiments out to engage those 
of the enemy that advanced against 
them. Major Lenbz, who commanded 
our regiment, declined to join in 
these actions, and only advanced to 
take up the troops that retired. An 
order was soon, indeed, received to 
put an end to such useless proceed- 
ings and to send out the skirmishers 
of the whole line. My squadron 
gave the officer for our regiment, 
and Lieutenant Wagner volunteered 
his services to command them. We 
were so near to our adversaries that 
it was easy for us to perceive the ex- 
cellent condition of their horses, 
while ours were reduced by hard- 
ships, bivouacking, and want of for- 
age, to absolute ciao a circum- 
stance not calculated to make us 
anticipate any brilliant result from a 
close encounter with them. 
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“But fortune was to be tried, 
nevertheless, for Colonel Gerard, 
first aide-de-camp to the Prince of 
Ponte Corvo, brought us the order 
to attack; the charge sounded, and 
we rode forward. About half-way 
to the enemy, who awaited the onset, 
we received the fire of a battalion of 
infantry, ted in a hollow, and 
which we had not observed. It did 
not arrest our progress. Captain 
Linden, who commanded the right 
squadron, wheeled to the right, at- 
tacked and broke the infantry, and 
took, not only a number of prison- 
ers, but their colours also. e rest 
of the line stood on and completely 
broke and pursued the enemy. 

“As so often happens in war, the 
unaccountable also happened here. 
A second line of Austrian cavalry, 
drawn up in rear of those we had 
defeated, made not the slightest at- 
tempt to turn the tables upon us; 
though certain of success, they made 
no attempt to charge us, for 
our people, disordered by their on- 
set, and dispersed in collecting horses 
and prisoners, could not possibly 
have been assembled in time to offer 
effectual resistance: the weakest 
moment of the cavalry being always 
that which immediately follows on 
a successful charge. Fortunatel 
for us, Count Gersdorf brought half 
a brigade of twelve-pounders to our 
aid, and their fire made the enemy 
withdraw, and allowed us to gather 
in the fruits of our victory without 
further apprehension. The corps of 
cavalry was now divided, and our 
brigade moved to the right so as 
nearly to have Wagram in our right 
flank. Here we had the mortifica- 
tion to see our infantry driven with 
great loss from the village, and were 
ourselves saluted with a number of 
shot from the same direction. It 
was growing dark, and we could not 
discern objects at the distance of a 
hundred yards, when we suddenly 
heard the tramp of horses advancing 
towards us. As we were exposed at 
the moment to a fire of howitzers, 
we concluded that they were enemies 
and prepared to meet them; but 
fortunately discovered, before any 
conflict took place, that they were 
the very comrades from whom we had 
80 lately parted! How we thus came 
to meet, front to front, in the dark, 
no one could well understand. 
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“ The battle now ceased along the 
whole line, and we, for our part, bi- 
vouacked near Aderklaa, but we, un- 
fortunately, left the village, which 
had been in our possession during the 
whole of the action, totally unoccu- 
pied. The night passed tranquilly 
and was only interrupted for a mo- 
ment by an officer of Austrian Hus- 
sars, who lost his road and found his 
way into captivity, instead of finding 
his way back to his countrymen. A 
similar misfortune nearly befell our 

eneral. He was sent for by the 

rince of Ponte Corvo, and in the 
darkness of the night rode right into 
the midst of an enemy's piquet, and 
would certainly have shared the fate 
of the Austrian officer had he not 
preserved his presence of mind and 
addressed the sergeant in the Aus- 
trian dialect, making use of a few 
Hungarian words that he happened 
to know. It is probable that the 
white cloak of his orderly dragoon 
also helped to extricate him from his 
perilous situation. The wearied 
troops, exhausted by the sanguinary 
efforts of the day, had established 
their bivouacks almost on the very 
ground on which they had fought, 
and were, consequently, on many 
points much nearer to each other 
than they suspected, so that various 
untoward accidents of this nature hap- 
pened to persons of both parties ; but 
close as these mighty hosts lay front 
to front, not the slightest act of hos- 
tility took place during the night; 
the carnage of the day had satisfied 
the most combative propensity, and 
even Moloch had been gorged to 
satiety with blood.” 

There is some reason for believing 
that Napoleon, shaken by the repulse 
sustained in the first day’s action at 
Wagram, and the great loss by which 
it was accompanied, recollecting also 
what had happened at Aspern, would 
not willingly have renewed the ac- 
tion on the following morning, could 
it have been avoided, for he actually 
Withdrew his troops from their ad- 
vanced position before daybreak, and 
concentrated them a little to the rear, 
a very unusual movement with him, 
and one that, coupled with the stub- 
born resistance offered by the Aus- 
trians during the campaign, made 
rather an unfavourable impression 
on the minds of the soldiers. And 
yet it is possible that this very move- 
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ment led to the gain of the battle. 
The Austrians expected the Arch- 
duke John to arrive with his arm 
from Presburg and join their le 
wing, and it might have been consi- 
dered good policy to wait for this 
junction, and not to hasten the deci- 
sion till the prince could aid in giving 
it a favourable turn. It is not likel 
that the Duke of Wellington, if le 
unassailed at Waterloo, would have 
attacked the French before Blucher 
was ready to strike in with him; and 
the case was exactly similar at Wa- 
ram, except that the Archduke John 
ed a small army to the aid of his 
brother, and the Prussian marshal a 
large one to the aid of the British. 

Judging after the event, therefore, 
but with the knowledge that time and 
events have brought to light, and 
which the adverse commanders could 
not then have possessed, we certainly 
think the best policy the Austrians 
could have pursued was to remain on 
the defensive till the arrival of the 
Archduke John, or as iong, at least, 
as the French left them unmolested. 
But they followed a different plan, 
and no sooner had the full light of 
day displayed the retrograde, or con- 
centrative, movement of the French, 
than encouraged by their previous 
success, they immediately assumed 
the offensive. The action commenced 
about six o'clock by a premature at- 
tack on the French right wing, and 
soon extended along the whole line. 

We now return to our Saxon Dra- 
goon, who is speaking only of his 
own division :— 

“ We were so fiercely attacked that 
we were obliged to fall back to Sus- 
senbrunn, where we joined Massena’s 
corps, and again resumed the offen- 
sive, though with little success. Till 
about nine o’clock we had partial 
cavalry actions, but were principally 
employed in protecting the infantry, 
vainly engaged in attempting to re- 
cover the village of Aderklaa, which 
we had so unfortunately abandoned. 
The infantry suffered severely in 
these attacks, nor did we fare much 
better, for the Austrian guns were of 
heavy calibre, and every shot they 
fired came, whether it hit or missed 
the infantry, bounding over our 
heads, or dashed ruinously through 
our ranks. The loss sustained by 
our regiment was so terrible that we 
were now, to save us from being 
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entirely destroyed, sent to a post of 
less danger, though of greater im- 
portance, — 

“ Our destination was the hill, or 
— a of ground rather, that 
overlooks the whole plain of the 
Marchfeld, and on which the em- 
peror had established himself; and 
where, with the exception of two 
short excursions—the one to Da- 
voust’s, the other to Massena’s corps 
—he remained during the whole of 
the action. As the feeble remnant of 
our regiment was formed in line, 
only fifteen yards behind where he 
had stationed himself, I was for se- 
veral hours enabled to observe the 
man who then wielded the destinies 
of Europe in his own grasp. 

“ He was surrounded by a nu- 
merous staff, and attended by ten or 
twelve orderly officers ; who, drawn 
up in line, stood motionless within 
reach of his voice. On the right 
were the Guards in close column, 
and with ordered arms: their ar- 
tillery was on their right. As we 
were nearest the emperor, we looked 
upon ourselves as his personal guard 
on this occasion. He wore, as usual, 
his grey great-coat over the plain 
uniform of the chasseurs of his 
guard ; rode a small white Arabian, 
and held a light riding-whip in his 
hand. His face, while we could ob- 
serve him, betrayed none of the emo- 
tions he might be supposed to feel at 
such a time, but seemed perfectly 
calm and collected. He listened 
— and attentively to the re- 
ports brought him, and issued all his 
directions in a similar manner. Ifhe 
had an order to send, he called 
loudly, ‘ Officer d'ordonnance ;’ when 
the orderly officer, who happened to 
be on the right of the line, instantly 
came forward as first forduty, Havy- 
ing given his order in a slow and de- 
liberate manner, the emperor added, 
“ Repetez.” If the officer had not 
seized the exact meaning of the 
words, he repeated them over again, 
adding, as before, “ Repetez :” if satis- 
fied that their import was fully un- 
derstood, he briefly said, “ Allez,” and 
the officer instantly started off at the 
best speed he could command. That 
under the empire French horseman- 
ship was as indifferent as ungraceful 
is sufficiently well known to all who 
recollect the French cavalry of the 
period 
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“ By degrees our station ceased to 
be secure: from the first, and as 
long as the battle, though raging 
fiercely along the whole line, had re- 
mained stationary, we had received 
an occasional shot from the batteries 
near Wagram, which lay exactly in 
our front. The success of the Aus- 
trian right wing, however, brought 
us shot from the left; and they 
continued to advance, even from the 
very rear. Several shot struck 
among the guard and round the 
ground on which the emperor was 
stationed ; but he never moved from 
a post whence he had the whole 
battle-scene spread out like a pano- 
rama before im. He was, indeed, 
as little disturbed by the reports 
from his marshals as by the shot of 
the enemy: the news that ‘ the Aus- 
trians had turned the left wing of 
the army,’ that they ‘ had defeated 
the corps stationed to protect the 
bridges,’ seemed to make little im- 
pression on him; though it greatl 
oe the officers of his staff 
Only once I observed a striking 
change in his manner. He had de- 
sired an orderly officer to ‘ bring 
' the sixty pieces of light artillery 
of the guard, and the forty extra 
pieces attached to the same corps; 
and as they did not immediately ar- 
rive, he rode impatiently along our 
front, striking his boot with the riding- 
whip, and repeatedly taking snuff. 

“The advance in two columns of 
this formidable train of artillery, fol- 
lowed as they were by six or seven 
regiments of cuirassiers, formed an 
imposing spectacle. When the 
guns passed before the guard, the 
soldiers exclaimed, ‘There go the 
flageolets; the music will soon be 
complete.’ The cuirassiers were 
greeted with a loud and general 
cheer of ‘Bravo!’ ‘There are our 
brave cuirassiers; the battle will 
soon be finished.’ These horsemen, 
always held in the highest estimation 
in the French army, had attained 
the very pinnacle of fame by their 
conduct at the battle of Aspern, 
where their chivalrous devotion 
alone saved the army, and enabled 
the defeated troops to effect a retreat 
into the isle of Lobau. Though 
the French do nothing for the pre- 
servation of the cavalry, who are ab- 
solutely squandered away, so to ex- 
press it,—always ill supplied, or left 
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without any supplies rather, and 
constantly exposed to bivouacks,—the 
case is different with the cuirassiers, 
who form part of the guard, are ex- 
tremely well cared for, and mostly 
placed in good quarters. They are 
reserved for general actions, in which 
they always appear in full dress, 
powdered and pelabed. Their pride 
is boundless therefore ; and if a cui- 
rassier can find no other place for his 
horse, he does not hesitate to take 
possession of an officer’s stable, and 
to turn out even a general's horse to 
make room for his own, well know- 
ing that such conduct will be over- 
looked. We appeared, in.comparison 
to these troops, no better than a band 
of gipsies mounted upon garrons. 

“The artillery and cuirassiers, 
though many guns were dismounted, 
moved rapidly towards Aderklaa ; and 
before they could unlimber, the fire 
of the rest, where they did open, was 
so tremendous as to mow down 
whole ranks of the enemy. The 
cuirassiers, also, following up the 
havoc made by the iron hail thus 
poured upon the Austrians, made 
several successful charges, and ena- 
bled the infantry to take the village ; 
but the result was not so satisfactory 
as was at first expected, for the ene- 
my soon gathered strength, and re- 
covered the lost ground, and struck 
so hard in return, that several of 
Massena’s regiments were completely 
broken, and ‘driven in disorder across 
the plain. 

“Still this terrible battery, sup- 
ported by so large a force of cavalry, 
though it failed to produce a decisive 
result, had the effect of checking the 
farther progress of the Austrians on 
that point, and on the extreme left 
also, where their success had been 
Except on the ex- 
treme right, the battle was now re- 
duced to a cannonade maintained 
with great fierceness. Along the 
front, the enemy were in possession 
of all the villages contended for, now 
reduced to mere masses of burning 
ruins, encumbered with the black- 
ened and mangled corpses of the slain. 
Against our left and centre they had 
gained much ground, and many ad- 
vantages, and the army was half en- 
circled by a line of hostile fire. 

“ But the tide was about to turn; 
and towards two o'clock our right 
wing was seen to advance. he 
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tower of Neusiedel, on which rested 
the extreme left of the Austrians, 
was captured by Davoust, who press- 
ed his success with great resolution. 
The enemy now began to give way, 
but in great order, and disputing 
every foot of ground. The retreat 
thus commenced ually com- 
municated itself to the whole army, 
who withdrew unbroken from the 
field,—the French only following, 
but making no attempt to press the 
retiring enemy. As soon as the re- 
manele movement of the Austrians 
became evident, the emperor left the 
hill, and we rejoined the rest of our 
corps, and marched to Leopoldau, 
where we counted our loss, which 
had been severe indeed. Among the 
slain was Lieutenant Wagner, whose 
fate was almost such as again to fix 
long-exploded superstitious feelings 
on the mind. While stationed at 
Laxenberg, the day before we marched 
into the isle of Lobau, a party of 
officers dined with the general ; who, 
observing that we were thirteen at 
table, said, jestingly, to our colonel, 
that it was a bad omen for him, as it 
seemed to indicate that one of the 
party would be killed in the next 
= battle; ‘a duty,’ he added, 
‘that must necessarily fall to you, 
as the senior regimental officer.’ 
‘Not so,’ replied the latter; ‘ to 
fill graves is evidently a fatiguing 
ome and commences with the junior.’ 
‘Then it must fall to my share,’ 
said Lieutenant Wagner ; and so, in- 
deed, it proved. He volunteered to 
command the skirmishers in the first 
day’s action, and fell fighting in the 
foremost rank !” 

The description of the campaign 
and its termination belongs to history, 
and not to our subject ; but, as our 
historical writers have done little 
more than copy French extrava- 
— advanced for the purpose of 

eifying Napoleon, we shall here say 
a few words explanatory of the causes 
which, in the opinion of distinguished 
military men, led to the fatal termi- 
nation of the gigantic struggle. 

The Austrian army, though suc- 
cessful during the first day's battle of 
Wagram, and victorious on most 
points during the second, resigned 
the contest merely because the point 
of Neusiedel was lost; though it is 
not easy to see what rendered this 
post of vital importance. It is said 
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that the Archduke, though avowedly 
a prince of great talents, always mis- 
took strategical points and lines for 
the objects of contest rather than the 
means, and thus resigned a battle as 
soon as one of these points was lost. 
That the case was by no means des- 
perate seems certain; for the van- 
quished army retired unmolested and 
in perfect order from the field, carry- 
ing with them more trophies taken 
from the enemy than they had lost 
to the victors. The Archduke John 
was also, at the time the army retired, 
within a few hours’ march of the very 
post, the loss of which caused the 
retrograde movement ; and so little 
were the Austrians discouraged by 
the result of the combat, that men 
and officers all expected another 
battle, in which success was con- 
fidently anticipated. 

But the commander-in-chief did 
not share these sanguine hopes, and 
he who in general opinion had shewn 
himself destitute of mental courage 
after the decisive victory of Aspern, 
so fatal to the French, could hardly 
feel very confident after the reverse 
of Wagram. ‘Two opportunities for 
striking severe blows at the pursuing 
enemy were neglected by him, and 
when events brought about an action, 
near Zraim in Moravia, his imperial 
highness, in the midst of an undecided 
combat, sent to solicit an armistice, 
the terms of which brought the mo- 
narchy to the very brink of ruin. 
It remained for this unhappy prince, 
on whose genius and valour so many 
bright hopes had once been founded, 
to display a still greater want of 
firmness and moral courage ; for, in 
the very crisis of fate, and while 
peace or war still hung suspended in 
the scale of destiny, he resigned the 
command of the army; and thus dis- 
pelled at a single blow every particle 
of that military enthusiasm which 
still animated the troops and formed 
the only support to the sinking for- 
tunes of the empire. All parties 
united in praise of the heroism dis- 
played by the prince during this 
unfortunate campaign. At Aspern 
his imperial highness seized the stan- 
dard of the regiment of Zach and led 
the soldiers personally to the charge ; 
though wounded in the first day’s 
action at Wagram, he never left the 
field for an instant ; and was so much 
exposed, so forward in the fray, that 
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Captain Weitenfeld, of the regiment of 
Vagilsang, actually cut down a French 
soldier who was in the very act of 
levelling a musket at him; and later 
still, a French officer was slain in the 
very attempt to take him prisoner, 
and while calling out to him to sur- 
render. But all this personal courage 
in battle could not retrieve the want 
of moral courage and confidence, the 
want of which reduced a great, power- 
ful, and time-honoured monarchy to 
the rank of second-rate power, and 
made Prince John of Lichtenstein, 
the Austrian plenipotentiary and the 
constant advocate of Napoleon in the 
Austrian cabinet, burst into tears 
when forced to sign the unfortunate 
treaty of Vienna. 

The following are the principal 
causes to which military men of skill 
and experience generally ascribe the 
disastrous termination of the cam- 
paign. 

1. The complete change in the 
plan of operation at the very moment 
the contest was about to commence. 
The whole army was assembled in 
Bohemia, and preparations had been 
made to cross the frontier of the 
kingdom and operate on the north 
bank of the Danube; but at the 
eleventh hour the main force, with 
all its baggage, train, and following, 
was moved to the south of the river, 
to enter upon a totally different field 
of action, an operation by which time 
and the best opportunity for striking 
the first decisive blow was unfortu- 
nately lost. 

2. The deviation from the second 
line of operation when it was actuall 
in progress. ‘The whole force sout 
of the Danube was marching on 
Neumark when the Archduke, learn- 
ing that Davoust was still at Ratis- 
bon, drew three of his fine corps to 
the right, and thus left an opening in 
the centre of his line at the very 
moment when Napoleon was about 
to strike the blow by which that 
weakened centre was broken. It has 
pleased French historians and their 
English followers to assert that Na- 
— inspired the troops of the 

henish Confederation with so much 
zeal in his cause, that, led by him- 
self, they struck the first and princi- 
pal blows on this occasion, and 
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fought as gallantly as the French. 
None will dispute the bravery of the 
Germans, but it happens, unfortu- 
nately for the credit of these histo- 
rians, that the troops of the Confede- 
ration were but slightly engaged 
where we are told they effected such 
wonders. 

3. The neglect of the Archduke to 
strike at the feeble corps that, after 
his retreat from Ratisbon, followed 
him across the Danube. 

4. The inactivity of the army after 
the victory achieved at Aspern. 

5. The impolitic and wretched in- 
activity of England. 

6. The late arrival of the Arch- 
duke John, who, owing to causes 
never yet explained in a satisfacto 
manner, did not reach the field ti 
two hours after the retreat of the 
main army, though there was not a 
single French picquet found to ob- 
serve, and still less a force found to 
oppose, his progress. The same was 
the case when Blucher marched to 
the aid of the British at Waterloo, 
the passes of the Bois de Paris were 
totally unobserved and unguarded, 
a proof how negligent long success 
and the timidity of their enemies had 
rendered the French. 

It has been said that the battle of 
Wagram would have been gained by 
the Austrians had Blucher and Su- 
voroff been in the place of either of 
the Archdukes. Neither of these 
determined soldiers would have been 
too late for the fray, nor would 
either of them have forsaken a battle- 
field on which the fortunes of the 
monarchy were contending for, mere- 
ly because an unimportant hamlet 
had been lost. 

At Waterloo the foreign troops 
in the Duke of Wellington’s army 
lost the = of La Haye and Pa- 
pelotte, and the still more important 
— of La Haye Sainte, but these 

osses did not occasion the retreat of 
a single British battalion. His grace 
knew that he was fighting for the 
safety of Europe, and not for the 
protection of a few paltry hamlets, 
and held his ground with unyielding 
firmness, confident that the arrival of 
the Prussians would, sooner or later, 
og certain and decisive victory in 
is hands. 
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SOME PASSAGES, PRIVATE AND PROFESSIONAL, IN THE 
LIFE OF HERR STAUDIGL. 


BY MORGAN RATTLER. 


No foreign singer and actor, except, 
perhaps, the still lamented Malibran, 
was ever so popular with all classes 
of the British community, as the 
subject ofthis article. He was equally 
a favourite with the courtly circle at 
Buckingham Palace, the learned au- 
diences at the Philharmonic and An- 
cient Concerts, the regular frequenter 
of the pit, and the indigenous gods 
of the galleries, of ewe 2 Lane and 
Covent Garden. Under his auspices, 
Mozart, Weber, and Beethoven, were 
introduced into that lofty society, 
where they had hitherto been 
strangers, while the feeble Bellini 
and the noisy Donizetti were alone 
welcome; and John Bull, in his 
most unsophisticated state, was taught 
to admire and enjoy the rich and 
weirdly-woven harmonies, the deep 
and earnest melodies, and the lofty, 
soul-searching strains conceived by 
the genius, and brought forth by the 
consummate science, of the greatest 
masters of music the world, by the 
throes of its many centuries, has yet 
produced. Inthe person of Staudigl, 
too, the lovers of the lyric drama, 
after a brief acquaintance with his 
surpassing powers, recognised ac- 
quirements and gifts, physical and 
intellectual, “rare in their separate 
excellence, wonderful in their com- 
bination.” His voice, in extent of 
compass, flexibility, fervour, and pu- 
rity of tone, was certainly never sur- 
passed, perhaps, never equalled ; and 
of all forms of that first of all in- 
struments, the human voice, that 
which he possesses is the finest, and, 
in the pleasing sensations and emo- 
tions it communicates, gives the most 
complete satisfaction to the ear and 
heart of man. To some, who have 
been thrilled with rapture at the 
subtle and delicate warblings of a 
tenor like Rubini, or the soaring, 
lark-like warblings of a soprano- 
sfogato, like Lutzer or Sontag, or 
the passionate gushes of song burst- 
ing out at the height of a soprano, 
like Grisi’s, this proposition of ours 
may seem strange, if not unfounded ; 
but we will take an example, and 
appeal to all such, whether, whilst 
hearing one passage developing the 


powers, character, and quality of 
Staudigl’s voice, they have not felt 
an enjoyment undisturbed by any 
touch of anxiety or uneasiness, and, 
after they had heard it, whether they 
have not experienced a sensation of 
fulness to satisfaction, and of that 
serene calm which follows the ex- 
ecution of a perfect work, leaving 
nothing to criticise, nothing to re- 
gret, nothing to hope for? The 
passage we allude to occurs in Mo- 
zart’s wonderful opera, The Magic 
Flute, and is, of course, sung by 
Staudigl in the part of Sarastro. No 
other singer we have ever heard 
could sing it with the gradual, un- 
broken, smooth descent to the deep, 
deep D. We do not mean to say, be 
it understood, that Lablache and 
others might not be able to utter 
this particular note truly and satis- 
factorily, but not one of them would 
be able to get down to it note by 
note, through the phrase, in the fair, 
gradual descent, in due time and 
tune, fulfilling, by his execution, as 
Staudigl does indisputably, Mozart's 
own grand conception of the passage. 
Indeed, we happen to know that 
Staudigl himself is in the habit of 
testing the condition of his voice, 
when he has to perform, by singing 
this passage. It occurs in the six- 
teenth scene of the opera and ex- 
presses the following words :— 


“ Zur Liebe will ich dich nicht Zwingen 
Doch geb ich dir die Freiheit nicht.” 


We will now proceed to lay before 
our readers the scale of this wonder- 
ful voice, of which we have before 
us accounts from two professors of 
the greatest eminence. One says, 
“the compass of his voice is from 
the deep E in the bass to the high 
B in the tenor; and I have heard him 
sing these two notes from his chest.” 
Our other musical informant states 
that Staudigl’s voice comprises al- 
most two and a half octaves, from 
the deep E flat in the bass to the 
high G in tenor. He adds, all the 
registers of this _—— organ are 
developed in equal perfection, ener- 
getic or soft, as required for ex- 
pression, but never either hard or 
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effeminate. To govern this splendid 
organ he has a mind, taste, feelings, 
and inspirations of the highest order. 
It is observed, by the same authority, 
“ Together with the best qualities of 
a thinking and conscientious actor, 
he possesses a most extraordina 

facility in learning the most difficult 
parts, in mastering the most com- 
plicated musical phrases, and such 
a nicety of ear that an uncertain 
intonation would be an impossibility 
to him. He enters into the spirit of 
the greatest masters of every school, 
as if he himself had created their 
works, and observes their peculiari- 
ties of style most faithfully.” This 
is high praise, and all the higher 
coming, as it does, from one than 
whom no man is more competent 
in matters musical to deliver a cor- 
rect judgment, but it confers no 
more than mere justice upon the 
vocal merits of Staudigl. As a lyric 
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actor he is oquelly great, and in 
every walk of the drama. Since the 
days of David Garrick we have had 
no actor on any stage whose reper- 
tory is so extensive, and whose ver- 
satility is so extraordinary. Taking 
the several departments of the lyric 
drama, as they respectively relate to 
tragedy, comedy, melodrama, and 
farce, he equally displays the master- 
spirit in all. A list of the charac- 
ters he has sustained, in not one of 
which he ever failed, and, perhaps, 
in none of which was he ever sur- 
passed, will tend more absolutely to 
establish this miraculous versatility 
of talent, as an actor and a vocalist, 
than the most eloquent words that 
could be called to use. 

We give, in separate columns, 
the name of the composer, the name 
of the opera, and the name of the 
part sustained. 


Leporello, 
Sarastro. 
Figaro, 


Dr. Alp. 
:  Osmin, 
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This vast and various repertory 
speaks for itself. For the rest we 
may observe, as may be easily ga- 
thered from what has been already 
said, that Staudigl is a master of 
musical science, and that he is no 
less great in the performance of sa- 
cred music than he is in profane. In 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater he sang all 
the music which in that sacred piece 
was, at the Italian theatre, allotted to 
Ronconi and Lablache; nor, in his 
sole presence, was the absence of 
either of those great artists to be 
lamented. The magnificent manner 
in which he delivered the Pro pec- 
catis will not be easily forgotten by 
the lovers of sacred music who were 
fortunate enough to have heard it. 
As a choral singer he is peculiarl 
eminent, even in his native land, 
where choral music is most culti- 
vated and best executed. However 
difficult the music may be he will 
sing it without preparation, and with 
as much precision as if he had at- 
tended a dozen rehearsals. Numer- 
ous instances of this have occurred, 
and the fact of this power being con- 
ferred on him by his fine ear and 
consummate knowledge of music as 
a science, is well known to all per- 
sons connected with the management 
of the theatres and concert-rooms of 
the metropolis. He is, moreover, 
himself a composer, and exceedingly 
fond of composition as an intellec- 
tual exercise. If what he does at a 
first effort please him not, he throws 
it aside, and continues his exertions 
in a new course until he has arrived 
at a result satisfactory to his taste 
and judgment. Up to this moment 
his principal compositions have been 
canons, ballads, and some peculiarly 
fine drinking songs. Of these a few, 
chiefly as gifts to friends, have been 
published, but many have not even 
been noted down. From the strength 
of his memory, however, he can al- 
ways recall them upon occasion, and, 
in truth, is unfeignedly unwilling to 
publish, saying in answer to all en- 
couragement or solicitation to come 
regularly before the world as a com- 
poser, “ I will wait till I can produce 
something better.” 

But, in addition to his transcend- 
ant merits as an actor and singer, 
Staudig] possesses other qualities and 
properties which rarely are to be 
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found combined with histrionic and 
vocal success. He is an original 
thinker. The grasp of his intellect 
is large and vigorous. His powers 
of acquiring and of securing know- 
ledge are of the highest order, and 
his facility of analysing subjects to 
their leading idea, or fundamental 
law, and his faculty of industry, are 
both alike admirable. In sooth, so 
fine is the temper of his mind, so en- 
thusiastic his love of the true and 
beautiful, so lofty and so enduring 
the energy of his disposition, that, 
in the language of our catechism, 
there is no path of life into which it 
might have pleased God to call him, 
in which, with ms grace, he must 
not: have become a distinguished 
man. Unlike the majority of actors, 
and ninety-nine out of the hundred 
singers in all countries, and notably 
in our own, Staudigl had a good 
education, and not this merely, but a 
— classical education, of which he 
as well availed himself. If we look 
to most of the other great singers of 
Europe (indeed we know not the 
exception) we shall find that some 
accidental discovery of their pos- 
sessing a fine organ, some passage in 
the drama of real life like that 
which forms the theme of the little 
opera of Le Postillon de Longumeau, 
has led to the “delights of Europe” 
being rescued from some mean or 
servile position and instructed in 
music, but in music only. If we 
look to one first-rate artist we shall 
be told he was a menial servant; if 
to another, that he was a common 
peasant; if to another, that he was 
an orange-boy; if to another, that 
he was a “duffer!” if to another, 
that he was a fifer; and so on, and 
on, and on, and that his native vocal 
powers, after they hac been deve- 
oped, struck some judge or other, 
through whose good offices he got to 
be instructed as a lyric actor, and 
was presented to the stage. But he 
was taught and he learned no more, 
not even, in all probability, of music 
itself as a science, of which accord- 
ingly, save in rare instances, he would 
be but the well-nigh mechanical 
vocal organ, except what he may 
have picked up in les Coulisses and 
their purlieus, which is not the 
grove of Academe; and of course of 
other matters which constitute that 
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knowledge which is not only pleasure 
but power—nothing. Staudigl, on 
the contrary, had an entrance into 
the classic languages, and had esta- 
blished an acquaintance with the 
great authors of antiquity before he 
commenced his career as a public 
singer ; and this was not only a pe- 
culiarity in him as a professional mu- 
sician, but a priceless advantage for 
one destined to fill the first rank on 
the lyric stage. Besides, he had, 
before he got into the hot-bed of a 
theatre, where the weeds are so prone 
to spring up and choke the virtues 
which might have been originally 
implanted in the breast, acquired 
those gentler qualities which so sel- 
dom are found to belong to the fac- 
titious children of clay, at whatever 
period of life Art may have kneaded 
them, and striven to cast them forth 
in her own mould. Thanks to this, 
in him the natural man predominates 
over the great artist. The simple, 
manly German nature is unbegrimed 
by the smoke of the lamps. Instead 
ofthe fretful, anxious, envious vanity 
of the mere creature of the sock and 
buskin, there is in him the quietude, 
the self-reliance, the toleration of a 
gentleman embarked as a leader in 
an avocation which, while he is de- 
termined he in the particular shall 
personally catch no taint from it, he 
is endeavouring in the general to 
raise. 

Let it not, however, be supposed 
from what we have said, either that 
Staudigl represents himself, or that 
we would wish to represent him, as a 
prince in disguise; or as an indivi- 
dual of noble birth and large ex- 
pectations reduced, by the political 
condition of his country, to win his 
bread by the exercise of those talents 
which in happier hours had been his 
amusement. England has often wit- 
nessed the sad reality of such things. 
We have seen those of divers for- 
eign countries, whose fidelity en- 
nobled them still more than the rich 
blood that bounded in their veins, 
submit to busy themselves in the 
humblest employments, rather than 
depend upon the alms of the bounti- 
ful. England too has often been made 
conscious of the imposture perpetrated 
by the candidates for histrionic or 
other the like fame, to throw a halo 
of interest round them, by pretending 
that they were, by the force of ad- 
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verse circumstances, compelled to en- 
gage in an unexpected and ungenial 
occupation. We have had paraded 
before us, usque ad nauseam, noble 
singers and noble dancers from all 
lands under the sun; and the im- 
posture has been carried down, in 
more than one instance, even into 
the last season. But our honest 
German friend Staudigl, is far above 
resorting to any such base pretence, 
or we in countenancing it, when we 
give him credit for an ample store of 
the manners and acquirements proper 
to a gentleman. He is of humble 
parentage, and would be ready to 
proclaim, with Béranger, in a self- 
commending pride, as the artificer of 
his own fortunes, and the creator of 
his own rank,— 


* Je suis vilain trés-vilain.” 


All of adventitious aid that he has 
received he owes to the affection of 
his father, a man of small means and 
lowly station ; and to the practically 
liberal institutions of his despotic 
country. We will exhibit this in a 
brief memoir, upon the accuracy of 
which the most implicit reliance may 
be placed, and which we trust may 
be fraught with some degree of inter- 
est, even to those unacquainted with 
the man and the artist. 

Joseph Staudigl, singer at the 
Imperial Royal Court Theatre, at 
the Kernthnerthor (such is the style), 
and also at the Imperial Royal Court 
Chapel of Vienna, was, on the 14th 
of April, 1807, born at Wdllersdorf, 
in Austria. His father, bearing like- 
wise the name of Joseph, filled the 
place of Imperial Royal Huntsman 
(jiger). It was, it seems, at an early 
period his intention, if the child dis- 

layed early signs of talent, to have 
m4 educated with a view to his be- 
coming a public teacher, or district 
schoolmaster under the state. To 
this purpose the elder Staudigl was 
led, by the fact of his having a 
cousin, Joseph Gross, who exercised 
this avocation at Vienna, we may 
presume in an honourable and pro- 
sperous condition. No doubt the 
requisite promise was exhibited by 
the boy, for we find the 4 
was zealously entered upon while he 
was yet of tender age. At seven 
years old he was a student of music, 
an acquaintance with which, and, we 
believe, some degree of vocal power 
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in execution, is essentiall 

to an Austrian schoolmaster. All 
scholars are taught, at least, to join 
in chorus, and the finer voices are 
cultivated. It used to be so in our 
own country in the olden time, and 
there is still a remnant of the practice 
in the Blue Coat School. Young 
Staudig] not alone gave large pro- 
mise, but made great progress in his 
musical studies, so that, on attaining 
his ninth year, he was admitted into 
the choir of the cathedral of Wiener 
Neustadt as a soprano singer. This 
included a gratuitous entry into the 
Gymnasium, or classical school, at- 
tached to this ecclesiastical institu- 
tion. Here he spent six years. Dur- 
ing this period, his progress as an 
instrumental performer, on either of 
the instruments selected for him, 
violin and pianoforte, was inconsider- 
able, and, to his masters, unsatis- 
factory. He, however, found much 
favour in the eyes of another pro- 
fessor. He displayed great talents 
for drawing; and he was employed 
as a draughtsman by the Imperial 
Royal Fortification Architect, Joseph 
Koch, and was thus enabled, by the 
remuneration he received, to com- 
plete, or, in our own phrase, “ put 
in” the last year of his scholastic 
course in the Gymnasium. At the 
termination of it, through the pa- 
tronage of this gentleman, a career 
was opened to him as an engineer ; 
and Austria might have had a Car- 
not, while Europe lost, in the lan- 
guage of our play-bills, its renowned 
bass singer. But Staudigl’s father, 
little, a understanding the ad- 
vantages which, under Koch’s aus- 
pices, might have awaited his son in 
the profession he would then have 
selected, was obstinately bent upon 
converting him into a schoolmaster. 
He was himself extremely averse to 
this ungrateful calling, and might, 
perhaps, have offered a more strenu- 
ous opposition to the enterprise of 
embracing it than he did, if his pride 
had not been piqued by an observa- 
tion which escaped the musical di- 
rector of the Neustadt Cathedral, to 
the effect, that Staudigl’s knowled, 
of music was so slight that he would 
make but a bad schoolmaster. He 
resolved to shew this gentleman he 
was wrong. He renounced the no- 
tion of becoming an engineer, and 
betook himself to Piesting, where he 
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became usher to his cousin Gross, 
resumed his violin, and proceeded to 
qualify himself, by the requisite 
studies in all forms, to gratify his 
parents, by winning the position of 
schoolmaster. No sooner, however, 
had this departure from the scene of 
his studies and change of destination 
in life become known to Ferdinand 
Schojer, formerly the professor of 
the humanities, or of polite literature, 
at Neustadt, whose pupil Staudigl 
had been, than he, now Prior of the 
Chapter of Zwettl, interposed, with 
the desire of enabling the youth, 
whose abilities he had marked and 
appreciated, to enter upon a loftier 
career. He wrote, accordingly, to 
Staudigl’s parents, frankly declaring 
his belief in the youth's capability of 
doing great things, if permitted to 
continue his studies in the course 
which leads to distinction and opens 
a broad road to fame, and made 
them, on his behalf, an offer, which 
is alike honourable to his heart, the 
merits of his pupil, and the genuine 
ood nature o the Germans’ father- 
and. ‘The offer was a home and the 
opportunity of prosecuting his studies 
at Krems. It might well be pre- 
sumed this generous offer was ac- 
cepted. Staudigl went to Krems, 
and was for two years employed in 
the study of philosophy. At the 
expiration of this time his high testi- 
monials procured him an admission 
as a novice into the Chapter of the 
Benedictine order at Melk. This 
was on the 21st November, 1825. 
He remained there until the October 
of 1827. Whilst there, his vocal 
abilities were called into frequent 
exercise at the sotrées musicales, that 
took place thrice a-week at the 
“Prelature.” Here it was he formed 
his first acquaintance with Schu- 
bert’s songs, and thereby his dor- 
mant musical enthusiasm was much 
roused. During this same period 
he learned to ~ te upon the guitar 
and the hoboe, and became in each 
something ofa proficient. No notion, 
however, had he, while thus sporting 
with yoice and instruments, of ever 
turning any of them to use as bread- 
winners. The clerical profession 
now, like that of civil engineering at 
anearlier period, was within his reach ; 
but if he had during his noviciate 
any clear, definite notions of em- 
bracing it, he did not adhere to them. 
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« A change came o’er the spirit of his 
dream,” 


and his fancy was to prosecute the 
study of physic, into which he had 
already made some entrance; and 
for which, by the way, up to this 
moment, he has continued to enter- 
tain a rational regard, as one of the 
noblest and most generous pursuits 
to which the human intellect can be 
directed. Behold, then, our renowned 
bass singer a student of medicine at 
Vienna. He seems, to use phrases 
familiar to ourselves, to have gone 
through the prescribed course of 
lectures, and to have qualified him- 
self for examination; but he was 
unable to procure the money—* con- 
vention money,” necessary to be 
paid to put himself in a condition to 
take his degree. This amounted to 
thirty florins ; and his father’s salary 
being only 300 florins per annum, he 
was unable, at this critical period, to 
supply the wants of his son. In these 
unfortunate circumstances his chance 
of obtaining a testimonium was de- 
stroyed, because the payment of this 
money was an indispensable precur- 
sor of the examination which could 
alone lead to it. The profession, 
therefore, of physician had glided 
from his grasp as already had that 
of civil engineer, not to speak of the 
asylum in the church from which 
he had turned aside. Here was an 
accumulation of broken hopes and 
blighted prospects ; and, to crown all, 
the demand upon a man’s energies 
and resources to provide the present 
means of existence. What was he to 
do? Why, betake himself to those 
heretofore slighted vocal powers and 
musical science; and this he did. 
The death of a bass singer called 
Weinmiiller had made a vacancy in 
the Imperial Royal Court Chapel. 
Staudigl applied for it. He was ad- 
mitted as a candidate in the trial, but 
was unsuccessful. 

The voice was pronounced to be 
naturally splendid, but not suffi- 
ciently cultivated, and in the Report 
of the Examination he was placed be- 
low two persons named Borschiitzky 
and Riehling. The disappointment, 
in his straitened circumstances, was 
sad, and he next betook himself to 
the recently established Imperial 
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Royal Court Opera. He solicited 
from Weinkopf, the leader of the 
chorus, a place in the chorus, and was 
accepted. The Count de Gallenberg 
was then manager of the Opera, and 
Staudigl entered into an engagement 
with him as a member of the chorus, 
and also, in our theatric phrase, to 
“ go on,” if required, for small parts. 
His salary was 200 florins a-year. 
This agreement bore date January 1, 
1829. Duport, in August 1830, suc- 
ceeded to the management, and 
Staudig] remained on the same terms, 
but under a more intelligent master. 
The clause about the small parts 
proved propitious to the poor chorus 
singer, on whom Duport already had 
his eye. On November 14th in the 
same year, Standigl, on presenting 
himself at the office of the Theatre 
at eight o'clock in the morning, was 
aske sf Demmer, the stage-ma- 
nager, if he thought it were in his 
~ to get up the part of Pietro, 

Masaniello, so as to play it that 
evening. Siebert, the possessor of 
the part, had declared himself hoarse, 
after an ae fashion amongst 
singers. taudigl undertook the 
enterprise, and was ready. Siebert, 
however, appeared at his post, and 
claimed his character. He had it; 
but, as it happened, he was really 
hoarse. He sung himself still 
hoarser, and two nights after, when 
the piece had again to be played, he 
was so unequivocally hoarse that it 
was physically impossible for him to 
appear. Staudigl “ went on;” his 
success was triumphant, and thence- 
forth he ceased to be a mere chorus- 
singer; he was one of the regular 
company. The manager, too, volun- 
teered to give him a small increase of 
salary, which, however, was to rise 
yearly. Duport at the same time 
appreciating his visible talent and fu- 
ture promise, did more for him. In 
Gottank, Demmer, and above all, 
Cicimara, he gave him excellent 
masters. Under these he studied, 
and Duport’s judicious patronage was 
still further extended in never bring- 
ing him out in a part wherein he 
was not well prepared. Of this, 
Staudigl entertains a most grateful 
recollection. In 1833, Mayerbeer’s 
opera of Robert the Devil was pro- 
duced at Vienna. The part of Ber- 
tram was confided to Staudigl, and 
so triumphant was his success, that 
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the flutterings of genius which had 
been exercised upon the confines of 
so many professions subsided, and 
Standial stooped, with a firm rest, 
upon the stage. The attraction of 
this opera, mainly through him, was 
very great. A large augmentation 
was at once made to his salary, 
on an engagement for six years, 
extending to the end of 1839. The 
establishment of an Italian Opera 
in Vienna, for the three months 
of April, May, and June, left 
him free to travel during this 
space of time in each year, and 
of this he availed himself. First, 
however, we should state, that the 
Imperial Royal Court Chapel re- 
membered the rejected candidate of 
1828, and in 1836 he was, by a de- 
cree of the Court, appointed to that 
institution for life. Availing himself 
of his liberty for the months we have 
indicated, in 1836 he performed, with 
t success, at Munich and Carls- 
ruhe; in 1837 in Hamburgh and 
Prague ; in 1838, at Gratz and 
Brunn ; in 1839, at Stuttgard, Frank- 
fort, Wisbaden, Mainz, Darmstadt, 
and Manheim; and in 1840, after 
having previously displayed his 
wers at Nurenberg and Manheim, 
be joined the German Operatic Com- 
pany at London. 

It would be unpardonabe to close 
this brief notice without adverting 
in direct terms to his munificent con- 
duct at: the close of the season of 
1842, which proved a most unsuc- 
cessful speculation. The Sun news- 
paper, remarking upon the circum- 
stance at the time as most creditable 
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to him as a man, made an appeal to 
the public on behalf of Staudigl, who 
was about to take a benefit, and 
stated the facts thus :— 


“The German opera has proved a 
losing speculation. The management, in 
fact, have given it up. Staudigl has 
generously come forward, and on his 
own responsibility, continued it for the 
present week, in order to prevent the 
chorus-singers and the minor actors from 
being thrown out of employ in a foreign 
country. Conduct such as this merits 
the warmest praise, and we hope that the 
— on Saturday will ppove that they 

now how to appreciate him.” 


The publie were not insensible to 
the call, and evinced by a crowded 
house their appreciation of the man 
and the musician. This benefit, he 
gratefully acknowledged, covered his 
previous losses out of pocket, and 
a portion, we believe, of the salary 
due to him.. This was satisfactory, 
and, adds another newspaper :— 


** Nor will it please his admirers less 
to hear that his munificent conduct to- 
wards the poorer of his fellow-country- 
men has procured him a mark of their 
gratitude, which will represent much 
more than its intrinsic worth to his feel- 
ings. It consists of a silver cup, bearing 
this simple inscription :— 

‘ Die deutsche Oper 
ihrem 
Jos. Sraupict. 
London, den 2 July, 1842. 
Gediichtniss 
an 
gemeinsames Leid und Freud, 
in der Fremde? 

“ The cup will, we are sure, be one of 

the great singer’s choicest possessions.” 


t—Moyes and Barclay, Castle Street, Leicester Square, 
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